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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    HEIRESS    OF    ALTCAE. 


HATEVER  Bank  Holiday  did  else- 
where, it  dawned  down  at  Alt  car 
in  full  August  glory.  The  un- 
timely summer  rains  had  kept  the  fresh  green 
tints  on  the  foliage,  and  filled  the  brooks  to 
their  rushy  brims  ;  and  now  the  sun  came 
shining  warm  on  the  sodden  earth  and  down- 
beaten  corn-fields,  bringing  hope  to  the  heart 
that  the  harvest  might  yet  be  saved,  and  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  something  more  than 
an  opening  for  church  decoration.  Altcar 
being  on  the  way  to  nowhere  in  particular, 
the  train  with  the  party  from  St.  Fridolin's 
vol.  in.  41 
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stopped  pretty  punctually  at  the  signal-box, 
where  the  pointsman  exhausted  his  last  re- 
maining faculties  of  wonderment  at  the  sight 
of  the  arrivals.  A  considerable  demand  on 
them  had  already  been  made  when  two 
waggonettes,  the  great  barouche  and  pair 
which  Lord  Altcar  insisted  on  keeping  up 
for  Mary  Liddell's  sole  behoof  and  embarrass- 
ment, the  farm  pony-cart,  the  brake  from  the 
Ingilby  Arms,  and  Mr.  Renwick  in  a  non- 
descript vehicle  of  his  own  invention,  all  drew 
up  in  waiting  ;  and  the  subsequent  discharge 
on  his  slip  of  a  platform  of  a  whole  trainful, 
or  so  it  seemed,  of  young  ladies  with  a  lesser 
folloAving  of  men-folk,  Lady  Archdale,  her 
daughter,  the  Vicar  and  Mr.  de  Cressy,  "  fairly 
bowled  him  over,"  as  he  told  his  wife  at  tea. 

"  There  were  all  sorts  there,"  as  Hester  had 
said.  All  sorts  amongst  the  girls  and  their 
friends,  from  the  smart  young  brewery  clerk 
who  bore  himself  so  gallantly,  to  the  dilapi- 
dated little  widower  whose  betrothed,  a  strap- 
ping young  lass,  had  taken  him  in  hand  for 
the  sheer  satisfaction  of  setting  him  and  his 
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dilapidated  young  family  and  business  "in 
the  straw-bonnet  line "  all  to  rights  aa'ain. 
The  girls,  to  a  girl,  were  smart  and  tidy, 
some  exceptionally  stylish.  The  party  natu- 
rally divided  itself  into  several  little  groups, 
but  was,  after  all,  so  much  the  more  manage- 
able. Elsie,  everybody's  friend,  was  missing. 
Hester,  doing  penance,  as  she  frequently  did, 
for  her  harsh  thoughts  of  the  girl,  had  made 
a  point  of  going  to  see  her,  but  uselessly. 
"  Gone  to  the  seaside,"  was  good  Mrs.  Ridge's 
explanation  of  her  absence  the  first  time ; 
and  on  the  second  Hester  was  received  by  a 
respectful,  dark-eyed  woman,  a  fellow-lodger, 
who  took  her  messages,  but  could  in  no  way 
enlighten  her  as  to  Elsie's  doings. 

Hester  sent  her  the  card  of  invitation  and 
a  note  as  well,  but  to  neither  did  any  answer 
come. 

All  the  rest  were  there,  brimful  of  excite- 
ment and  curiosity.  Mr.  Stannard  handed 
Lady  Archdale  into  the  Altcar  carriage,  with 
de  Cressy  to  take  care  of  her. 

"  Ought  I  not  to  take  some  of  them  with 
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me  ?"  she  murmured  graciously,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  And  he,  looking  round 
to  see  who  would  be  least  embarrassed  or 
embarrassing  by  such  honour  done  her,  made 
a  happy  selection  of  "  Granny,"  a  neat,  alert, 
rosy-faced  old  lady,  who  stepped  in  briskly 
and  rolled  off  in  state. 

Then  Hester  and  he  set  to  work  to  make 
a  judicious  distribution  of  the  rest,  which  was 
in  time  felicitously  accomplished  with  Mr. 
Kenwick's  assistance.  He  eventually  under- 
took the  guidance  of  the  party  to  Altcar 
Court,  while  Eustace  made  his  way  there  by 
the  short  cut  to  anticipate  their  arrival.  It 
was  still  morning  prime,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a  little  group  on  the  terrace  evidently 
awaiting  him  :  his  mother,  as  he  made  out, 
Lord  Altcar,  and  Mary  Liddell.  Down  the 
terrace  steps  and  grassy  slope  of  the  lawn 
came  the  old  lord  to  meet  him ;  his  white 
hair  flying  and  his  blue  eyes  beaming  de- 
lightedly. 

"Ha,  Eustace!  Got  here  all  right?  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.     I'm  uncommonly  glad  to  see 
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you!  Yes,  there's  your  mother.  She  would 
come  out.  Mrs.  Burnett  found  her  wanting 
to  be  dressed  an  hour  earlier  to-day,  and  she's 
as  bright  as  can  be.  We're  all  ready  for  your 
flock.  Mary  is  in  her  element,  and  we  mean 
to  make  a  regular  fete  of  it.  Glad  of  the 
chance  to  show  somebody  she  isn't  the  centre 
of  everything  yet !" 

Eustace  deferred  enquiries  till  he  had  greeted 
his  mother  and  answered  the  loving  queries 
that  shone  in  her  eyes.  She  looked  to  Mary 
meaningly,  and  Mary  obeyed  the  look. 

u  Did  you  know  that  we  have  Mrs.  Randolf 
here  and  the  baby  ?" 

11  Amy  ?  No,  I  hadn't  heard.  I'm  very 
glad.     Aren't  you  all  delighted  ?" 

No  one  answered  for  an  emphatic  second, 
then  Mary  spoke  up  loyally : 

"  It's  quite  the  proper  place  for  her,  of 
course ;  and  baby  is  the  sweetest  little  thing 
in  the  world ;  and  with  poor  Major  Stannard 
abroad,  she  must  feel  terribly  tried  and 
anxious." 

Lord  Altcar  gave  a  sort  of  grunt  by  way 
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of  comment,  and  one  of  the  maids  tripping 
along  the  terrace  brought  "  Mrs.  Stannard's 
dear  love,  and  when  Mr.  Stannard  can  be 
spared  she  will  be  glad  to  see  him." 
•  "I  had  better  go  to  her  at  once.  Ren  wick 
was  going  to  bring  them  round  by  Chesterton 
Woods  to  see  the  view  from  the  mill,  but  they 
can't  be  very  much  longer  now." 

The  great  drawing-room  was  empty.  But 
as  he  entered  by  the  window  at  one  end,  a 
door  at  the  other  opened,  and  a  small  figure 
in  a  trailing  white  cashmere  breakfast -gown 
appeared.  Running  childishly  up,  she  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  lifted  a  soft  little 
pink  mouth  to  be  kissed,  and  then,  dropping 
her  curly  flaxen  head  on  his  breast,  sobbed 
hysterically,  to  his  no  small  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  Eustace  !  My  dear,  dear  brother. 
Oh,  I  am  glad  to  have  you !  I  thought  you 
never,  never  were  coming  to  me.  And  he 
trusted  me  to  you !" 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  me,  my  dear," 
he    said,    drawing    back    from   her   embrace, 
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somewhat  disconcerted.  No  one  told  me  you 
were  here." 

Amy  manifested  great  determination  to 
control  her  sobs  by  the  aid  of  a  blue-bordered 
and  monogrammed  handkerchief,  glancing 
over  it  piteously  now  and  then. 

"There.  I  am  better  now" — faintly  and 
with  a  tearful  smile.  "  It  was  only  seeing 
you  upset  me.  I  must  learn  to  be  brave, 
now  that  I  have  baby  to  think  of" — pressing 
a  little  plump  white  hand  on  the  blue  satin 
facings  that  presumably  covered  her  heart — 
"  but  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  bear  things," 
and  she  sobbed  anew. 

"  When  did  you  come,  and  where  is 
Kandolf,  and  how  is  my  niece  ?"  enquired 
Eustace,  letting  her  rest  on  his  arm,  but 
gently  and  firmly  conducting  her  to  a  neigh- 
bouring sofa. 

"  Very  well,  poor  little  unconscious  darling! 
She  feels  nothing.  It  all  falls  on  me.  When 
did  we  come?  Last  week — or  was  it  a  fort- 
night ago?  It  seems  as  if  years  had  passed 
over  me." 
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Amy  clasped  her  hands  carefully  on  one 
side  of  the  cascade  of  lace  down  the  front  of 
her  robe,  and  raised  her  great  blue  eyes 
appealingly  to  her  brother-in-law. 

"  Tell  me  about  Eandolf.  Has  he  gone 
back  to  Malta,  or  what?"  he  asked,  seating 
himself  near  her  and  feeling,  he  didn't  know 
why,  uncommonly  sorry  for  her. 

"  Y — y — yes,  he  has  gone.  It  was  his 
p — parting  wish  that  I  should  come  here,  and 
I  have  obeyed  him.  But  oh!  it's  dreadful, 
Eustace!  Oh,  don't  forsake  me !  Remember 
you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world  now,"  and  she 
dropped  on  his  shoulder  again  in  tears. 

Eustace  reflected  that  he  had  a  good  many 
people  in  the  world  on  his  hands  besides  Mrs. 
Randolf,  and,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
the  carriage-wheels  on  the  gravel  outside, 
jierformed  his  ministry  of  consolation  rather 
brusquely. 

"  Of  course  I'll  take  care  of  you,  dear,  but 
what  on  earth's  the  matter?  If  you  won't  tell 
me  plainly,  I  can't  help  you." 

She  sat  up  again,  and  spoke  rather  sullenly. 
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"  It's  not  pleasant  to  be  made  to  feel  every 
hour  that  you're  of  no  particular  importance 
to  anybody.  I  have  no  self-assertion  in  me — 
absolutely  none — but  dear  baby  shall  be  con- 
sidered !  I  have  her  position  to  maintain,  let 
them  trample  on  me  as  they  will!" 

"  Who  wants  to  trample  on  you?  No  one 
here,  surely  ?"  and  Eustace  against  his  will 
caressed  the  little  hand  that  lay  in  his. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you'd  take  my  part.  If  you 
had  been  here  it  would  all  have  been  so 
different.  I  feel  the  chill  of  that  home-coming 
yet.  No  carriage  to  meet  us.  Only  the 
brougham  and  Mary  Lidclell.  Not  even  an 
apology.  Not  a  creature  to  receive  us — dear 
baby,  I  mean.  Only  your  father  hoping 
we  hadn't  had  a  cold  journey,  and  asking 
if  baby  hadn't  better  go  to  the  nursery  at 
once! 

"  I  see.  You  had  visions,  of  pealing  bells 
and  bonfires  blazing,  and  the  cheers  of  a 
devoted  tenantry  to  welcome  baby  to  her 
ancestral  halls?" 

Amy  lifted  her  great  eyes.     "  Well,  why 
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not?  It's  always  done  everywhere  for  the 
heir,  isn't  it?  I  did  say  something  to  your 
father,  and  all  he  said  was,  '  Wait  till  he 
comes/  as  if  dear  baby  wasn't  his  only  grand- 
child." 

"  Amy,  dear,  this  is  dreadful  nonsense. 
I'm  sure  Randolf  wouldn't  like  to  hear  you 
speculating  on  the  deaths  of  all  three  of  us  : 
my  father,  your  husband  and  me,  which  must 
happen  before  baby  comes  to  her  inheritance. 
Now  you  must  keep  the  rest  of  your  sorrows 
till  the  day's  work  is  over,  for  I  hear  the 
carriages.  Won't  you  dry  your  eyes  and 
come  and  see  my  visitors?" 

Amy  was  on  her  feet  directly,  adjusting  her 
neat  little  fringe  at  the  glass;  then,  with  a 
backward  glance  and  surreptitious  kick  at  her 
train,  she  took  his  arm. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  whatever  I  may  be  feeling, 
it  shall  spoil  no  one's  pleasure  to-day.  Now 
we  will  go  down  to  the  Great  Hall  and  bid 
your  friends  welcome." 

Eustace  was  infinitely  relieved  by  this 
change   of  tone,    and   thanked    her    cordially 
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as  she  swept  beside  him  down  the  few  broad 
steps  to  the  entrance-hall,  where  de  Cressy 
was  assisting  Lady  Archdale  out  of  the 
carriage. 

Very  prettily  and  shyly  did  Amy  step 
forward  to  receive  her  and  Hester,  at  whom 
she  cast  a  sharp  second  look  and  a  third  at 
Eustace,  who  she  was  relieved  to  find  was  just 
as  interested  in  the  arrival  of  "  Granny." 
Then  the  first  waggonette  drove  up  with 
its  load  and  Mrs.  Goodliffe,  who  was  fascinated 
forthwith  by  Amy's  recognising  her  at  once 
'•  from  Randolf's  description,"  aided  possibly 
by  a  few  words  from  Hester.  Then  came  the 
second  waggonette,  and  then  the  rest,  till  the 
great  vaulted  hall  was  full  of  figures  and 
voices,  with  little  childish  Amy  for  a  centre 
casting"  winning;  looks  and  smiles  around  as 
she  bade  them  all  welcome  to  Altcar.  in  her 
high,  clear,  infantine  treble. 

"  We  have  made  some  little  plans  for  the 
day's  amusement,  and  must  make  the  most  of 
our  time  together,  as  it  is  so  short.  We  shall 
dine  directly,  but  there  will  be  time  for  you 
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to  see  the  house,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  first. 
The  picture  galleries  and  the  old  state  apart- 
ments where  King  Charles  once  slept — Mrs. 
Bates,"  introducing  the  stately  old  house- 
keeper, "  knows  them  all  far  better  than  I 
do.  Shall  I  put  you  all  in  her  care  for  a 
short  time  ?  And  you  will  come  and  rest  in 
the  drawing-room,  will  you  not  ?"  timidly  to 
Lady  Archdale ;  adding  in  an  anxious  little 
undertone,  "  Oh,  I  hope  they  will  be  happy. 
I've  never  had  anything  of  this  sort  to  do 
before." 

Lady  Archdale  smiled  gracious  encourage- 
ment on  the  shy,  confiding  little  creature,  and 
followed  her;  Hester  electing  to  keep  with 
the  girls. 

"  Amy,"  spoke  Eustace  rather  sharply, 
"  where  are  Miss  Lid  dell  and  my  father  ? 
Should  you  not  have  sent  for  them  ?" 

u  Dear  Eustace,  how  do  I  know?  In  Lady 
Altcar's  sad  state  we  have  to  be  so  guarded  " — 
this  in  explanatory  parenthesis  to  her  visitors. 
"  As  neither  of  them  came  to  help  me,  I  had 
to  do  the  best  I  could  all  alone.     You  know 
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I  dare  not  bring  a  crowd  about  your  mother 
without  leave." 

He  strode  off  without  reply,  and  found 
poor  Mary  alone  with  Lady  Altcar,  not  daring 
to  leave  her  post  in  Lord  Altcar's  absence, 
despite  one  or  two  imperative  glances  from 
her  charge,  wistfully  listening  to  the  sounds 
within. 

"  Where's  Mrs.  Burnett  to-day  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Not  on  duty  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  she  had  to  go  out  on  an 
errand  for  Cousin  Esruee,  and  hasn't  got  back." 

"  And  my  father  ?" 

Here  Lord  Altcar  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house,  hot  and  breathless. 

"  Very  sorry,  my  dear,  but  I  had  totally 
forgotten  to  take  the  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometers this  morning.  Observations  are 
worth  nothing  if  they  are  not  regular  and 
accurate.  What  ?  Has  your  party  come, 
and  you  out  of  the  way  ?  What  a  shame ! 
Why  don't  you  bring  everyone  out  here, 
Eustace  ?" 

His  voice  penetrated  to  the  drawing-room, 
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and  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two  ladies  followed  by  the  two  clergymen. 
Amy  dutifully  presented  the  strangers  to  her 
mother-in-law,  and  then  shrank  away  into  a 
position  of  conspicuous  loneliness,  while  Mary 
sped  away  joyously  to  join  the  party  of  in- 
spection. 

"  I  like  him,"  Amy  thought,  as  she  noticed 
de  Cressy's  glance  of  discreetly- veiled  admira- 
tion stray  towards  her  forlorn  little  blue- and  - 
white  figure.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  talk  to 
him  and  he  would  understand  me,  better  even 
than  Eustace.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  talk  to  a 
clergyman  in  my  state  of  mind."  And  she 
sighed,  and  thought  of  Randolf,  and  how 
detestable  life  was  without  a  devoted  slave  at 
one's  beck  and  call.  There  was  a  real  genuine 
tear  of  self-pity  shining  in  each  blue  eye  when 
she  lifted  them  to  the  Curate,  to  whose  soft 
heart  her  piteous  little  smile  went  straight  and 
true.  He  drew  near  to  her  at  once,  and,  in 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  had  contrived  to 
express  the  tenderest  interest  and  unlimited 
sympathy  in  the  course  of  five  minutes'  con- 
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versation  before  the  sound  of  the  gong 
announced  luncheon. 

Mary  Liddell  was  bringing  back  the  first 
division  of  her  party  as  the  others  re-entered. 
She  had  learnt  everyone's  name  with  marvel- 
lous speed,  and  had  taken  Hester  to  her  heart 
of  hearts.  The  girls  had  looked  at  pictures, 
and  listened  to  legends,  and  refreshed  their 
toilettes,  and  were  now  keen  for  the  next  item 
of  the  programme ;  but  here  a  slight  change 
had  to  be  made.  Mary  was  to  have  played 
hostess  at  the  long  table  in  the  great  dining- 

O  CO 

room,  Lady  Altcar  not  being  allowed  to  risk 
the  excitement  of  so  large  a  gathering;  but 
this  arrangement  Mrs.  Randolf  scattered  airily 
to  the  winds. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  take  dear  Lady  Altcar's 
place.  TVe  must  not  all  desert  our  guests.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  de  Cressy  will  come  and  support 
me." 

"  But  then — I  must  stay  with  Cousin 
Esmee,"  said  poor  Mary,  dismally.  "  It  won't 
do  to  let  her  be  the  only  lady,  as  Lady  Arch- 
dale   is   to  have  luncheon  with  her.     Some- 
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body  else  must  be  there ;  and  you  promised 
yesterday " 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
It's  quite  clear  where  my  duty  lies ;"  and, 
escorted  by  de  Cressy,  she  made  her  stately 
entry  into  the  room  where  by  this  time  all  the 
rest  had  assembled. 

Eustace  from  the  foot  of  the  table  watched 
her  with  quiet  amusement  as  she  presided, 
distributing  her  gracious,  condescending  little 
speeches  broadcast,  and  enjoying  to  the  full 
the  subdued  whispers  of  admiring  criticism 
that  she  knew  her  pretty  smiles  and  dainty 
laces  and  picturesque  gown  were  exciting. 
He  was  glad  that  she  should  be  enjoying  her- 
self, but  wished  he  hadn't  seen  poor  Mary's 
downcast  look  when  sent  back  to  her  duties. 
He  must  see  that  it  was  made  up  to  her  later ; 
and  meanwhile  the  feast  was  going  merrily, 
and  Mrs.  Bates  and  Mrs.  Goodliffe  were  deep 
in  interchange  of  confidences,  with  the  Vicar 
and  the  Major  for  heroes ;  and  the  good  things 
went  round — the  good  things  of  a  repast  never 
equalled  in  the  most  fashionable  novel  that 
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anyone  had  ever  read — with  gold  plate,  and 
hot-house  fruit  and  flowers,  and  ices  and 
marvels  of  confectionery;  and  with  the  dessert 
came  the  crowning  moment  of  Amy's  life  at 
Alt  car. 

There  was  a  moment  of  expectation,  no  one 
knew  exactly  for  what.  Mr.  Renwick  thought 
"  Grace,"  and  looked  at  Eustace  for  instruc- 
tions. The  brewery  clerk  wondered  if  there 
was  going  to  be  any  speaking,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  wouldn't  fall  to  him  to  propose 
"  the  ladies  ;"  but,  on  a  sign  from  Amy,  the 
door  was  flung  widely  open,  the  footman 
announced  sonorously,  "  Miss  Esmce  Stan- 
nard,"  and  there  entered  majestically  a  pro- 
cession of  three. 

First,  a  little  heap  of  fine  linen  and  rich 
lace  over  shimmering  satin,  borne  aloft  in  the 
arms  of,  secondly,  a  dignified  nurse,  rustling 
in  black  silk  and  clanking  with  jet ;  lastly,  a 
subordinate  carrying  a  load  of  spare  fleecy 
wraps. 

The  thrill  that  the  apparition  of  a  baby 
always   seems  to  excite  amongst  womankind 
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of  every  station  of  life  ran  through  the  femin- 
ine portion  of  the  assemblage,  and  even  the 
less  impressionable  masculine  element  was 
stirred  with  interest  when  the  pretty  childish 
mother  rose,  and,  taking  the  other  infant  in 
her  arm?,  turned  to  the  company  and  said, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Queen  Regent  displaying 
an  infant  monarch  to  the  populace  :  "I  felt 
I  could  not  let  you  go  without  seeing  my 
daughter ;  the  only  representative  of  the  line 
of  Altcar  in  this  generation." 

Without  enquiring  into  the  precise  signifi- 
cance of  this  description,  it  sounded  sufficiently 
impressive  to  warrant  a  burst  of  general  enthu- 
siasm. De  Cressy,  full  of  his  nation's  chivalry, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  "  Moriamur- 
pro-Rege-nostro-Maria- Theresa"  air,  raised, 
not  his  sword,  but  his  glass  on  high,  and  gave 
"  Miss  Esmee  Stannard's  health,  with  three 
times  three !"  received  with  tumultuous  acclaim. 
Then  the  Queen-mother  made  her  stately  pro- 
gress round  the  room  with  the  royal  infant, 
allowing  each  in  turn  a  look,  a  touch  of  the 
baby  majesty's  soft  hand,  or  whatever  other 
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token  of  devotion  and  loyalty  suggested  itself  ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  opened,  and  Lord  Altcar,  Mary 
and  Lady  Archdale  appeared,  attracted  by  the 
burst  of  clamour. 

"  Hullo!  what's  this?  Handing  the  last 
entree  round?"  asked  Lord  Altcar,  not  alto- 
gether inaudibly. 

Amy  cast  him  a  glance  of  wounded  feeling 
in  return  for  the  cruel  jest.  ';  This  is  not  a 
house  for  children,"  she  murmured,  nestling 
up  to  Lady  Archdale.  "  I  keep  my  poor  little 
daughter  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  and 
steal  away  when  I  can  to  the  nursery  for  an 
hour's  play  with  her." 

Lady  Archdale  and  all  the  rest  within  hear- 
ing looked  touched  and  sympathetic,  while 
the  nurse  pursed  up  her  lips  dubiously  and 
received  the  baby  with  the  elegance  imposed 
by  a  stiff,  tight  waist  and  two  delicately  ruffled 
wrists  ;  and  then  the  procession  departed  with 
the  same  state  with  which  it  entered. 

"  Almost  as  good  as  the  bonfires  and  shout- 
ing retainers,"  Eustace  could  not  help  whisper- 
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ing  as  Amy  passed  him,  whereon  she  fluttered 
back  to  her  seat  by  de  Cressy  like  a  wounded 
dove. 

Lord  Altcar  meanwhile  was  addressing  his 
guests  and  explaining  the  programme  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Boats  were  in  readiness  to 
convey  those  who  didn't  prefer  driving  to  the 
point  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  Foresters' 
Fete  in  Lord  Ingilby's  park  ;  after  exhausting 
which  entertainment  a  ramble  through  the 
woods  would  bring  the  party  to  the  castle 
ruins,  where  a  gipsy  tea  was  to  be  disposed 
of.  There  was  to  be  a  miscellaneous  enter- 
tainment at  the  schoolroom  later  on,  after 
which  fireworks,  a  torch-light  procession,  and 
supper  were  to  conclude  the  day's  amusement. 

Even  the  baby's  reception  was  eclipsed  by 
the  burst  of  applause  which  followed  this 
announcement.  Mr.  Renwick  almost  forgot 
grace  entirely,  before,  with  one  accord,  the 
assemblage  rose  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
start  a-pleasuring. 

"You  are  making  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment of  it,"  said  Eustace  to  his  father  as  they 
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lingered  in  the  hall  ;  ,;  someone  has  taken 
some  trouble  to  get  all  this  up." 

"  It's  our  good  little  Mary  here.  I  haven't 
seen  her  so  keen  about  anything  before.  It 
has  been  a  real  comfort  to  me  to  find  out 
something  I  could  do  to  give  her  pleasure. 
After  all  it's  not  much.  Lord  Ingilby  is  a 
Forester,  or  a  Druid,  or  both  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
always  throws  his  grounds  open  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  gives  a  sort  of  entertainment  to  his 
tenants.  It  was  only  to  join  forces  with  him 
this  year.  Hullo,  Mary !  What  are  you  doing 
there?     Where's  your  bonnet?" 

"  I'm  not  going  out,"  answered  Mary  with 
a  dim  little  smile,  proceeding  on  her  way  to 
Lady  Alt  car's  rooms. 

"  Kot  going  with  them?  Then  who  is?" 
barring  her  passage — ;;  you're  not  going  in 
there,  anyway.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  got  back, 
and  Esmee  doesn't  want  to  set  eyes  on  you 
again  till  bed-time." 

"  But — but  Lady  Archdale  is  not  going- 
out.  Someone  ought  to  stay  with  her," 
objected  Mary,  still  downcast. 
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"  Where's  Mrs.  Randolf  ?  Didn't  she  say 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  go  to  the  Fete  ? 
Why  can't  she  stop  and  entertain  her  ?" 

"  But  she  is  going.  She  is  putting  on  her 
walking-dress " 

"  Are  you  talking  of  my  mother  ?"  asked 
Hester,  tripping  up.  "  She  is  disposed  of  for 
the  afternoon.  She  is  to  be  driven  over  to 
see  her  old  school- fellow,  Lady  Ingilby,  and 
we  are  to  be  trusted  to  chaperon  ourselves  for 
the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  There!  you  hear.  Now  be  off,  and  don't 
keep  everybody  waiting."  And  off  sped  Mary, 
her  sedate  little  feet  almost  dancing  in  the  joy 
of  her  deliverance.  She  was  in  plenty  of  time 
after  all,  and  was  ready  before  Mrs.  Randolf. 

It  was  not  the  work  of  a  minute  to  assume 
the  coquettish  boating  costume  and  sailor  hat 
that  eventually  delighted  the  eyes  of  Amy's 
admirers.  The  rest  had  dispersed  to  make 
the  tour  of  garden,  greenhouse,  or  Home 
Farm,  as  various  fancies  led ;  and  when  she 
reappeared  only  de  Cressy  was  visible,  in 
dutiful  attendance  on  her  pleasure. 
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"  All  gone  but  you?"  she  said,  with  a  little 
plaintive  smile.  "  Why  did  you  wait  for 
me  ?" 

"No.  They  haven't  started  yet.  Is  this 
the  way?" — for  Amy  was  crossing  the  lawn 
in  a  different  direction  to  the  broad  path 
leading  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  at 
the  landing-place  was  moored  a  whole  flotilla 
of  different- sized  craft  ;  from  the  great  gaily - 
decked  barge  with  a  band  on  board,  whose 
powerful  horse  was  lazily  cropping  the  grass 
beside  the  tow-path,  through  various  styles  of 
tub,  down  to  the  Rector's  canoe. 

i;  Ah  !  I  forget  you  would  rather  be  with 
the  others.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  a  kill-joy, 
and  yet  there  are  times  when  I  feel  as  if  their 
noisy  mirth  would  madden  me.  Listen !"  and 
she  turned  and  laid  a  tiny  hand  on  de  Cressy's 
arm.  They  had  gained  the  shelter  of  a  little 
thicket  of  flowering  shrubs  within  sound  of 
the  ripple  and  wash  of  the  river.  From  the 
landing-place  came  voices  laughing,  calling, 
joking,  in  all  the  fun  and  excitement  of  em- 
barkation.    The  band  on  the  barge  began  to 
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bray  out  cheerfully  an  air  from  "  Patience," 
there  was  an  irregular  splashing  of  oars,  and  an 
occasional  shriek  from  some  nervous  passenger. 

"  Can  you  blame  me  for  having  no  heart  for 
it  all  ?"  Amy  demanded,  with  reproach  in 
her  blue  eyes.  De  Cressy  felt  as  great  a  brute 
as  if  he  had  done  any  such  thing,  and  eagerly 
suggested  a  compromise,  to  let  the  others  start 
and  follow  them  leisurely  at  a  long  interval, 
thereby  reducing  the  strain  on  Amy's  feelings 
to  a  minimum. 

Slowly  drifting  down  the  stream  in  the 
wake  of  the  distant  music,  under  the  green 
arching  branches,  stopping  to  gather  handful s 
of  wild  flowers,  or  sweeping  out  again  into  the 
sunshine  over  golden  sand  and  shallow,  mis- 
givings did  now  and  again  arise  in  the  Curate's 
mind  that  listening  to  Amy's  sorrows,  told 
over  a  lapful  of  forget-me-nots,  with  her  eyes 
as  blue  looking  into  his  for  sympathy,  was 
not  precisely  the  help  he  was  expected  to  give 
that  day;  but  he  comforted  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  others  had  Hester  and  the 
Yicar. 
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"  To  the  light-hearted — the  light -hearted. 
Let  those  who  have  known  the  sadness  of 
life  minister  to  each  other's  griefs;"  and  he 
turned  to  the  forget-me-not  eyes  with  new 
sympathy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A     CALL     FOR     HELP. 


\T  was  in  no  holiday  spirit  that  Hester 
had  begun  that  day.  A  weight  lay 
like  lead  at  her  heart ;  a  weight 
that  would  have  dragged  her  back  from  any 
pleasure- seeking  of  her  own;  that  urged  her 
to  rash  and  unreasoning  efforts  to  rid  herself 
of  its  burden.  To  wild  visions  of  a  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Meynell ;  of  appealing  to 
Daddy  to  use  his  influence — she  did  not  quite 
know  to  what  end  :  of  going"  herself  to  Shorn- 
cliffe  to  make  enquiries.  She  could  not  sit 
with  her  hands  folded  while  days  were  flying 
and  detectives  were  blundering,  and  Edric's 
own  people  writing  anxious  appeals  and 
offering  increased  rewards  unavailingly,  and  Sir 
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John  driving  her  mad  by  ominous  shakes  of 
the  head  and  references  to  "  that  unlucky  lad, 
Sanderson."  "  Oh,  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother 
officer  for  one  brief  day !" 

"  You'd  be  at  Portsmouth,  then,  and  no 
better  off  that  I  can  see,"  was  Master  Jock's 
comment. 

Hester  was  pressing  on  with  his  likeness  at 
every  available  hour,  partly  moved  by  gratitude 
to  her  mother  for  acting  so  handsomely  in 
the  Bank  Holiday  difficulty,  partly  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  last  remnants  of  the  young 
gentleman's  infantile  loveliness  were  fast  dis- 
appearing. They  had  early  morning  sittings 
and  picnic  breakfasts  together  in  the  studio, 
before  the  day  got  hot  or  Jock  cantankerous. 
They  shortened  the  long,  light,  sleepless  nights 
for  Hester,  and  were  a  source  of  huge  delight 
to  her  model. 

Jock  and  Fraulein  were  o;oino;  off  on 
some  private  expedition  of  their  own  on  that 
special  Monday.  "  You'll  come  to  me  all 
the  same  at  six  to-morrow  ?"  Hester  bested 

CO 
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"  All  right,  but  you  must  have  sausages. 
Xo?     Eggs  then,  and  me  to  boil  them." 

Hester  agreed,  with  a  further  promise  of 
marmalade. 

"  And  a  story.  A  good  one.  I'll  tell  you 
what.     I'll  have  all  about  Mr.  Poynter." 

"  Mr.  Poynter  !  Why  ?  What  do  you 
know  about  him  ?" 

"  Lots.  You  bet.  I  know  what  Fraulein 
and  Mr.  cle  Cressy  were  saying  last  night  in 
the  gardens,  when  she  thought  I'd  gone  in  to 
bed." 

"  Don't  say  'you  bet,'  and  tell  me  directly." 
But  Jock  only  crowed  like  a  cock. 

Next  morning,  when  he  had  lighted  the 
little  gas-stove,  boiled  two  eggs,  one  hard  and 
one  soft,  by  the  cook's  egg-boiler,  opened  a 
fresh  pot  of  marmalade  and  made  a  telephone 
of  the  bladder,  he  repeated  his  demand,  and 
listened  with  a  queer  knowing  air  to  his  sister's 
version  of  the  story  that  was  never  done 
telling  itself  over  and  over  again  in  her  poor 
little  tormented  brain. 

"  Is  that  all  ?     Didn't  they  find  blood  any- 
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where  ?  Hadn't  he  a  mortal  enemy  ?  Do  you 
think  he's  in  disguise  ? — Xo  ?  I  know  he's 
dead,  though." 

"  Why,  Jock  ?  What  did  you  hear  V 
"  You  ask  Mr.  de  Cressy.  I'm  to  keep  my 
mouth  quiet — you've  just  said  so."  Nor  could 
threats  or  entreaties  extract  more.  She  had  at 
first  been  feverishly  anxious  for  a  chance  of 
questioning  the  Curate,  but  Fate  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Randolf  were  too  many  for  her  that  after- 
noon ;  and  she  suffered  the  cares  of  the  expe- 
dition to  absorb  her  as  no  personal  ones  could 
have  done.  To  be  always  at  hand  for  every- 
body's reference  in  everybody's  emergency  was 
the  smallest  part  of  her  self-imposed  duty,  and 
her  first  quiet  moment  was  when  she  found 
herself  with  some  of  the  youngest  and  wildest 
girls  in  a  boat,  on  the  watch  to  prevent  their 
upsetting  themselves  or  it  in  their  wild 
ecstasies  at  the  sight  of  the  flowing  water,  the 
great  bulrushes  nodding  over  their  heads,  the 
tufts  of  scented  meadow-sweet  and  purple 
loose- strife.  Snatches  of  talk  from  the  two 
ffirls   in    the   bows   floated    to   her    over   the 
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head  and  shoulders  of  the  boatman  in  the 
middle. 

"  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like,  Nelly  Par- 
sons— I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Elsie  Paramount !  In  a  carriage !  With 
a  lace  sunshade !     I  like  that !" 

"  I'll  just  tell  you  how  it  was  " — here  Hester 
lost  the  sense — "  like  any  Duchess ;  only  she 
paid  ready  money.  I  wasn't  serving,  so  I 
went  and  gave  a  look  " — "  open  carriage  and 
pair,  and  in  the  corner  Elsie  Paramount  as 
plain  as  I  see  you — she  kept  her  sunshade 
down,  you  know" — "only  her  old  shabby 
black  straw  hat  on  " — "  Addie  Ridge  says  she 
hasn't  been  home  for  a  day  or  two." 

Hester  began  to  feel  languidly  curious,  and 
would  have  asked  for  more  particulars,  when 
the  boatman  stopped  pulling. 

"  Someone  hailing  us,  miss.  Can  you 
hear  ?" 

Hester  heard  an  eldritch  screech  from  the 
bank  above,  and  perceived  a  small  rook- 
bov  making  vigorous  signs  as  lie  burst 
through     a    low    fence    and    shrieked    some 
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words  which  were  drowned  by  the  sound  of 
the  band  in  the  barge  which  was  following 
them. 

"  He  wants  Mr.  Stannard,"  said  Hester. 
"  He  is  in  one  of  the  first  boats.  He  started 
long  before  us." 

The  boatman  shouted  to  the  boat  in  advance 
to  "  Pass  it  on !"  and  after  some  little  time, 
for  they  had  been  coming  fast  down  with  the 
stream,  Eustace  met  them  returning,  having 
disposed  of  his  boat -load.  They  had  shot  out 
from  between  the  high  banks  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  water-meadows,  and  between  the 
rows  of  mop-headed  poplars  could  see  the 
fields  beyond,  across  which  a  horseman  was 
rapidly  approaching,  waving  something  yellow. 

"It's  my  father!"  Eustace  called  to  Hester 
in  some  alarm.     "  What  can  be  the  matter  ?" 

Lord  Altcar  reined  in  his  smoking  horse, 
patting  its  neck. 

"  A  brisk  ten  minutes  that,  old  boy !  I 
believe  I'm  hotter  than  you,  though  !" 

Eustace  scrambled  to  shore  through  the 
sedges  and  took  the  telegram. 
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"  It  came  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Just 
as  Brickbat  came  round,  as  luck  would  have 
it.  In  another  five  minutes  I  should  have 
been  off.  I  knew  if  I  could  catch  you 
here  there  would  be  a  mile  of  road  saved, 
besides  the  chance  of  missing  you  altogether 
once  you  got  into  the  park.  What's  it 
all  about  ?"  tossing  a  shilling  to  the 
rook-boy,  who  grinned,  ducked,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Lord  Altcar,  in  his  days  of  Parliamentary 
work,  had  had  a  private  wire  laid  to  the 
Court,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  not  large  enough  to 
have  an  office  of  its  own,  still  kept  it  up, 
though  not  without  many  a  grumble  at  the 
useless  expense. 

"  Who's  Meynell,  and  what  does  he  want 
you  for  ?" 

Eustace  was  asking  himself  the  same  ques- 
tion, wondering. 

It  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  nearest 
telegraph  -  office  to  St.  Fridolin's,  and 
ran  : 
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"  Come  to  me  at  once.  I  am  in  great 
trouble.  The  worst  has  happened.  I  shall 
await  your  reply  here." 

"  You  see  he  has  been  to  St.  Fridolin's  in 
search  of  me.  I  ought  to  go  to  him  at  once  ; 
but  when  is  there  a  train  ?" 

"Not  till  late  from  Alt  car,  but  one  stops  at 
Ingildyke — the  station  j  11st  beyond  the  Park. 
You  had  better  take  Brickbat — that'll  give 
you  plenty  of  time ;  but  can  you  desert  your 
flock  in  this  way  V 

"  De    Cressy   will "    the  Yicar   began, 

but  stopped  with  a  flush  of  annoyance ; 
Lionel  and  his  fair  freight  were  nowhere 
visible.  Only  the  great  barge  came  slowly 
trailing  along,  stopping  at  a  shout  from 
Eustace. 

In  it  was  Mr.  Renwick,  and  in  him  was 
comfort  to  be  found.  He  undertook  at  once 
the  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  day's  entertain- 
ment, and,  moreover,  promised  to  escort  the 
party  up  to  town,  spending  the  night  at  St. 
Fridolin's. 
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"  As  you  are  going  back  to  the  Court,  will 
you  telegraph  my  reply  for  me?"  Eustace 
asked  his  father,  pencilling  on  a  card  as  he 
spoke.  "  Here  it  is,  '  Coming  back  at  once. 
Train  arrives '  when  ?" 

"  It's  a  slow  one.  You'll  not  get  in  before 
seven." 

"  There  it  is,  then.  Will  you  give  my  love 
to  my  mother  and  explain  the  case  V 

"But  what  am  I  to  explain  %  What  does 
the  man  want  with  you  V 

"  That  I  don't  know.  It's  his  wanting  me 
at  all  that  is  the  alarming  thing.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  the  family?" 

u  No,  except  by  name.  Stop.  Don't 
hurry,"  as  his  son  was  about  to  mount. 
"  You'll  only  have  to  wait  at  Ingildyke. 
Tell  me,  who  is  that  most  charming  girl  ?" 

"  Which  one  ?  Do  you  mean  Miss  Arch- 
•dale?" 

"  So  she  is  not  your  lost  Pearl,  eh?"  said 
Lord  Altcar,  in  a  lowered  voice,  replying  to 
Eustace's  tone  rather  than  to  his  words.  "  I'm 
uncommonly  sorry  to  hear  it.     She  is  a  girl 
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after  my  own  heart.  I  mean  to  join  the  party 
presently  just  to  make  friends  with  her. 
There's  a  look  in  her  face  that  shouldn't  he 
there.     As  for  yourself,  Eustace 5' 

But  Eustace  swung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and  Brickbat  gave  an  impatient  little  dance, 
cutting  short  his  words.  He  gave  more  than 
one  sharp,  scrutinising  side  way  glance  at  his 
son's  face  as  he  walked  beside  him  to  the 
corner  of  the  field  where  a  gate  had  to  be 
opened. 

"  Come  down  again  soon.  I  would  have 
run  up  to  town  before  this,  only  I  didn't  like 
leaving  your  mother  and  Mary  to  the  mercy 
of  that  little  hussy,  Mrs.  Ranclolf.  Eustace !" 
in  a  sudden  explosion  of  feeling.  "  Can  you 
stand  the  thought  of  that  minx  as  mistress 
here  ?  I  swear  I'll  live  to  a  hundred  rather 
than  give  her  the  chance!  If  I  thought  I 
couldn't,  I'd  set  to  work  to-day  and  construct 
a  will  that  should  throw  the  property  into 
Chancery  for  generations  to  come." 

Eustace  laughed  as  he  turned  Brickbat's 
head  in  the  direction  of  Ingildyke,  and  listened 
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to  some  last  shouted  directions  about  leaving 
him  in  the  Stationmaster's  care  to  await  the 
groom's  arrival,  but  the  laugh  was  a  bitter 
one.  His  father's  words  had  touched  him 
more  deeply  than  he  cared  to  show.  The  lost 
Pearl !  Ah  me !  Was  the  old  wound  never 
to  heal  ?  Must  he  go  till  the  day  of  his  death 
wincing  at  the  random  touch  of  a  careless 
finger  ?  He  had  always  told  himself  that  it 
wras  a  pitiful  thing  for  a  man  to  let  his  life  be 
spoilt  by  a  woman.  There  was  a  time  for  love- 
sickness  in  every  man's  life,  he  had  supposed, 
but  the  attack  would  pass,  and  it  must  be  a 
poor  constitution  that  it  could  permanently 
enfeeble. 

He  laughed  again  more  bitterly  as  he  ran 
over  all  his  old  cut-and-dry  axioms.  His 
scheme  of  life  had  been  so  perfect.  It  had 
been  a  deliberate  attempt  to  arrive  at  his  own 
actual  value  that  had  taken  him  to  St.  Frido- 
lin's,  and  it  was  reserved  for  him  there  to 
learn  the  full  extent  of  his  weakness  and  his 
strength.  There  she  had  come  smiling  by, 
and   witched   the   heart   out   of  him   with  a 
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bright  glance  and  a  few  soft  words,  and  at 
first  he  had  all  but  hated  her  for  it.  And 
there,  one  day,  he  knew  not  how,  there  had 
come  to  him  a  knowledge  —  bitter-sweet, 
poignant,  exquisite — that  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  destinies  of  two,  not  one  alone  as  he  had 
fancied.  He  had  done  his  utmost  gently  to 
unlink  and  dissever  the  thread  of  his  life  from 
hers,  and  now  that  he  had  succeeded  was  he 
to  waste  his  later  days  in  bewailing  his  suc- 
cess ?  Was  he  not  strong  enough  to  set 
before  himself  other  hopes  and  aims  ?  Was 
there  no  other  woman  in  the  world  in  whose 
love,  if  he  might  win  it,  rest  and  joy  might 
yet  be  found  ?  He  asked  himself  the  question 
indignantly,  and  something  answered  for  him, 
41  No  !     A  thousand  times  no !" 

He  thought  of  his  father's  words  and  of 
Hester,  then  put  the  thought  away  with  a 
quick  repulsion,  as  if  he  were  offering  her 
some  indignity.  Not  Hester,  nor  another, 
was  for  him  while  his  life  should  endure.  He 
saw  his  future  barren  and  chill  but  clear  before 
him,  and  now  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
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After  which  conclusion  he  settled  himself  back 
in  the  carriage  and  thought  over  every  look 
and  word  of  Mrs.  Damien's  from  the  first 
moment  he  had  beheld  her  to  the  last. 

The  train  took  its  leisurely  way  back  to 
town,  and  the  smoke  of  London  had  gathered 
round  him  before  his  thoughts  returned  to  the 
cause  of  his  journey,  and  he  began  to  wonder 
at  Mr.  Meynell's  summons.  He  had  not 
arrived  at  any  conclusion  by  the  time  the 
train  entered  the  station,  and  on  the  platform 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face  he  could  hardly 
believe  to  be  Oliver  Meynell's — so  white  and 
ghastly  was  it — peering  anxiously  into  each 
carriage  as  it  drew  up. 

"  You've  come,"  he  said,  with  a  gasp  of 
relief,  as  Eustace  got  out.  "  I  thought  you 
would,  though  I  could  explain  nothing  in  my 
message.  The  carriage  is  here.  AYill  you  come 
home  with  me?" 

Seen  in  the  gloom  of  the  carriage  his  face 
looked  whiter  and  more  scared  than  at  first. 
He  cowered  into  a  corner  and  sat  silent  till  the 
Vicar  made  some  exclamation  on  seeing  that 
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they  were  driving  to  Seagrave  Place  instead  of 
Queen's  Gate. 

"  Do  you  live  here  now?"  he  asked. 

"  Here?  Xo.  That  is,  I  am  here  at  present 
— since  Sunday.  The  Brants  are  away,  and  I 
cannot  go  home  to  Constance  and  the  children 
— with  this  hanoinof  over  me." 

He  said  no  more  till  they  were  alone  to- 
gether in  the  great,  empty,  gloomy  dining- 
room.  The  butler  hastened  to  fetch  lights, 
but  his  master  ordered  them  away  impatiently, 
and  they  sat  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

"  What  did  you  suppose  I  meant  by  that 
message?"  he  asked,  standing  upright  on  the 
rug  before  the  empty  fireplace. 

11 1  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  imagine. 
Something  serious  has  happened.  Nothing 
else  would  warrant  the  wording.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  you  should  need 
me." 

"  Because  I  felt  I  could  not  live  through 
another  day  alone  with  the  knowledge  I  have 
gained,"  broke  in  Meynell,  in  a  tone  so  like 
his   mother's   that    Eustace    started.      i;  You 
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know  the  story.  It  comes  from  a  fresh 
quarter  this  time,  that  is  all.  I  had  a  visit 
on  Saturday  from  Stephen  Magrath." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Eustace,  sturdily. 
"  In  the  first  place,  he  doesn't  exist." 

"  He  does.  He  says  he  had  his  own  reasons 
for  leaving  America  quietly,  which  may  explain 
the  report  of  his  death." 

"  And  he  made  some  claim  upon  you?" 

"  And  a  good  one.  Stannard !" — approach- 
ing and  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  his  arm — 
"  that  man — Stephen  Magrath  as  he  calls 
himself — is  my  elder  brother." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  again  said  the  Yicar, 
but  Meynell  was  silent.  "  What  is  his  story?" 
he  asked. 

"  His  reputed  mother  confided  his  whole 
history  to  him,  and  gave  him,  by  way  of 
token,  some  few  valuables  that  she  had  pre- 
served— a  miniature  of  his  father,  his  signet- 
ring,  watch  and  chain  ;  and  with  these  as 
credentials  he  contrived  to  gain  admission  to 
my  mother,  I  don't  know  how  or  when,  but 
recently,  within  the  last  twelve  months.     She 
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irave  him  a  letter  to  be  oiven  to  me  after  her 
death,  acknowledging  him  and  pra)Ting  me  to 
do  the  same.  Poor  mother!  poor  mother! 
Xo  wonder  we  often  thought  her  mind  wander- 
in  or  How  could  she  live  without  the  burden 
of  this  secret  driving  her  raving  mad  ?" 

Eustace  was  always  touched  by  the  change 
in  the  dry  harsh  tone  that  the  mention  of 
Lady  Valeria  caused.  Devotion  to  her  was 
as  nearly  a  passion  as  the  man  had  ever  felt 
in  the  course  of  his  formal,  orderly,  measured 
existence.  He  walked  to  the  window,  and, 
leaning  on  the  frame,  gazing  out  into  the 
dusky  street,  added  in  a  strained,  low  tone, 
"  She  says  she  could  not  look  in  my  face 
again,  knowing  that  I  knew  her  story.  Why, 
do  you  think,  should  she  say  that?" 

"How  can  I  tell?"  said  the  other,  almost 
roughly  in  his  alarm. 

"  She  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry  at 
finding  yourself  supplanted."  Then  im- 
patiently, as  Meynell  shook  his  head  :  "  Then 
she  feared  you  would  resent  her  want  of  con- 
fidence   in    you — this   long   concealment    of 
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anything  so  important  to  the  family.  Won't 
that  account  for  it?" 

He  longed  to  hear  Meynell's  answer,  while 
recollections  of  some  of  Lady  Valeria's  wild 
words  and  his  own  wilder  ima^inin^s  flashed 
across  his  mind,  and  his  heart  filled  with  a 
great  pity  and  dread.    But  Meynell  was  silent. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  this  man,"  after  a 
long  pause.  "  What  is  he  going  to  do  next  ? 
What  are  you  ^oino;  to  do?" 

"What  can  I  do?  If  I  could  doubt  him, 
could  I  doubt  my  mother  ?  She  writes  as 
one  convinced.  She  lays  stress  on  the  like- 
ness  "       He     broke    off     abruptly,    and 

walked  up  and  down  the  room  a  few  times. 
"Magrath  spoke  fairly  enough.  No  threats 
or  big  words.  He  of  his  own  accord  suggested 
waiting  two  days  for  my  decision.  I  have 
been  able  to  do  nothing  meanwhile."  (Eustace 
caught  himself  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Magrath  might  not  possibly  have  taken  the 
fact  of  the  two  days  being  Sunday  and 
Bank  Holiday  into  consideration  himself.) 
"  Nothing  but  wait  and  wait." 
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"  After  all,  what  do  you  want  me  here  for?" 
asked  Eustace,  not  unnaturally. 

If  Oliver  had  spoken  the  truth  he  would 
have  answered,  u  To  persuade  me  out  of  my 
reluctant  belief;"  but  that  he  could  not  do. 
'*  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  tell  you  all  this 
to-night,  for  I  must  have  my  answer  ready 
to-morrow  morning.  He  is  to  come  here  at 
ten.  You  will  come,  too  ?  I  shall  need  a 
witness." 

"  I  am  to  regard  Magrath's  position  as  an 
established  fact  ?  You  don't  want  any  help 
from  me  in  disputing  the  claim?"  Eustace 
asked,  only  half  satisfied.  ';  What  does  he 
claim?" 

"I  do  not  know  yet.  He  must  go  over  it 
all  again  to  you.  I  have  thought  it  out,  and 
each  time  it  seems  more  conclusive  to  me," 
said  Meynell,  with  an  uncertain,  despondent 
look. 

"  It's  not  quite  in  my  line — I  mean,  had 
you  not  better  consult  with  vour  le^al 
advisers  %  It  seems  such  a  very  serious 
undertaking — bringing-  an  elder  brother  into 
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the  family  on  his  own  simple  assertion. 
I  think  your  sister  has  some  right  to  be 
consulted." 

"  Mabel  ?  No,  no !  Perhaps  she  need 
never  hear  of  it."  Oliver  spoke  hastily,  in 
a  shaking  voice.  "  It  need  not  affect  her  in 
any  way.     Any  money  claims  /  can  satisfy." 

"  You  think  he'll  be  satisfied  with  money, 
without  further  recognition  V  Eustace  was 
getting  more  and  more  dissatisfied  himself. 
He  longed,  to  ring  for  lights  and  have  a  good 
look  at  Meynell's  face.  Sitting  in  the  dark, 
hearing  these  despondent,  uncertain  remarks 
in  reply  seemed  to  confuse  him.  "  If  your 
mind  is  quite  made  up  as  to  the  course  you 
mean  to  take,  and  I  am  only  wanted  as  a 
friendly  witness,  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
assist  you  so  far.  I  shall  come  at  ten 
to-morrow,  then." 

"  Can  you  not  come  sooner  %  Come  to 
breakfast.  I  will  send  the  carriage,"  Oliver 
begged  eagerly.  "  I  may  have  more  to  say  to 
you.  She  trusted  you,  and  I  know  I  have 
37our  sympathy." 
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"  That  you  have,"  spoke  Eustace,  cordially, 
giving  the  limp  hand  placed  in  his  a  hearty 
clasp.  "  I  must  confess  I  don't  enter  into 
vour  views  of  the  situation,  but  I  am  content 
to  be  left  in  the  dark." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have 
seen  that  I  hope — I  humbly  strive — to  take 
this  dispensation  in  a  right  spirit,"  said 
Oliver,  nervously  and  hastily.  "  L — I — a — 
accept  it  as  chastisement,  and  bow  before  the 
rod.  I  may  have  been  setting  inordinate 
store  by  the  things  of  this  world,  and  this 
may  be  sent  as  a  warning."  Eustace  dropped 
his  hand,  but  he  went  on  as  if  he  were  repeat- 
ing a  prepared  speech,  gaining  confidence  at 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  "  These  are  not 
the  worldling's  views,  but  as  a  minister  you 
might  have  been  expected  to  enter  into  them. 
I  might  have  counted  on  spiritual  counsel 
and — prayer"  (this  last  with  a  gulp,  as  if  he 
should  have  disliked  it  uncommonly) ;  "as  it 
is"  (in  sudden  apprehension  of  Eustace  prof- 
fering one  or  the  other),  "I  will  say  good- 
bye."    The  limp  hand  had  grown   suddenly 
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hot  and  twitched  uneasily,  Eustace  felt,  before 
he  dropped  it.  "  Is  the  man  trying  to  take 
in  himself  or  me  ¥'  he  thought  as  he  walked 
down  the  street.  "  Both,  I  verily  believe.  I  don't 
know  yet  what  made  him  send  for  me,  but  it 
strikes  me  forcibly  that  for  all  the  good  I  can 
<lo  him  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  Altcar." 


CHAPTER  III. 
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s<!HE  few  who  attended  the  early 
service  at  St.  Fridolin's  next 
morning  were  much  impressed 
by  the  sight  of  the  Meynell  carriage  in 
waiting  to  carry  off  the  Vicar  at  its  con- 
clusion. It  was  earlier  by  twenty  minutes 
than  the  hour  named  when  Eustace  found 
himself  in  the  house  in  Seagrave  Place.  He 
found  the  banker  restlessly  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  the  dining-room,  looking  haggard  and 
worn,  with  hollow,  anxious  eyes  and  hot, 
shaking  hands.  Eustace  regarded  him  won- 
deringly.  He  recognised  fully  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  which  had  in  truth  cost  him 
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a  wakeful  hour  or  two  that  night;  but  he 
had  not  believed  it  in  Oliver  Meynell's  cool, 
languid -blooded  nature  to  take  anything 
deeply  to  heart;  and  here  he  was,  advancing 
to  meet  him  with  the  faltering  step  and  bent 
head  of  a  man  made  old  in  a  night  by  sudden 
calamity. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  come.  I  am  very 
lonely  here,"  he  said  in  a  low,  hoarse 
voice. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  of  any  service,"  said 
the  Yicar,  with  the  expression  of  friendly 
neutrality  he  had  resolved  to  himself  to  main- 
tain. "  I  wish  you  had  selected  a  more 
competent  adviser." 

"  You  had  my  mother's  confidence,"  said 
Oliver,  hastily.  Then,  with  a  wistful  look: 
"  I  wonder  how  this  business  appears  to  you 
— as  an  impartial  observer  ?" 

"  There  can  be  only  two  ways  of  looking 
at  it,"  answered  Eustace,  in  spite  of  his 
determination  to  express  no  opinions  what- 
ever. "  This  man  Ave  are  expecting  either 
is  your  brother,  or  he  is    not.     In  the  first 
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case  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
ceived into  the  family — if  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  the  contrary.  In  the  second,  he  is 
an  impostor  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  resist 
and  expose — unless  you  have  your  own 
reasons  for  letting  him  off.  In  either  case 
you  give  me  to  understand  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  and 
I  am  pledged  to  suspend  all  judgment." 

Mr.  Meynell  had  sunk  into  a  great  leather- 
covered  chair  beside  the  fireless  hearth.  He 
held  the  arms  in  each  hand,  and  sat  with  his 
head  bent  down. 

'•  That  is  it,"  he  said,  softly  and  low,  with- 
out raising  it.  ;;  You  have  guessed  the  truth. 
God  help  me!" 

"  I  was  dealing  insincerely  with  you  last 
night,"  he  went  on  with  an  effort.  "  I  was 
trying  to  deceive  myself.  I  can't  light  this 
man,  and  he  knows  it  ;  and  I  can't  tell  you 
why.  I  admit  his  claim — not  that  I  believe  it ; 
the  man  himself  inspires  me  with  mistrust ; 
and  yet  I  feel  if  his  story  were  tenfold  more 
unlikely  I  should  do  just  as  I  am  doing  now. 
I  have  thought  of  it  in  the  night-watches;    I 
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have  tried  to  bring  myself  to  send  for  Dr. 
Bards  well  as  a  faithful  minister  who  should 
deal  with  the  matter  righteously,  and  I  cannot. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Wait.  That  is  the  one  thing  certain.  We 
must  see  and  hear  this  man,  and  judge  him 
fairly.  That  is  the  one  clear  duty.  After 
that,  if  any  sacrifice  such  as  you  dread  is  de- 
manded of  you,  remember  that  you  will  not 
be  alone  in  making  it,  and  your  sister  has  a 
riffht  to  hear  and  iudo;e  for  herself  first.     That 

O  JO 

is  the  plain  sense  of  the  matter." 

He  spoke  as  a  worldling,  and  was  careful  to 
do  so.  He  knew  that  was  expected  of  him  for 
one  thing  ;  and  for  another,  had  he  taken 
higher  grounds  he  would  have  utterly  failed 
to  afford  any  satisfaction  to  his  hearer,  who 
only  brought  himself  to  tolerate  him  as  a 
man  by  ignoring  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
priest,  though  he  recognised  it  oddly  enough 
in  the  next  five  minutes. 

"  Thank  you.  Xo,  I  suppose  there  is  no- 
thing else  to  be  done.  Now  here  is  breakfast," 
and  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  turned  his  back  to 
the  opening  door. 
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The  butler  entered,  bearing,  however,  not  a 
tray,  but  a  massive  Bible  and  book  of  Family 
Prayers.  He  was  followed  by  the  household, 
reduced  to  a  scanty  train  in  these  later  days, 
two  of  whom  carried  a  small  red-covered  bench, 
in  front  of  which  they  ranged  themselves  in 
due  order  of  precedence,  in  waiting  for  Oliver 
to  officiate. 

"  I  can't!"  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath. 
"  I  am  too  ill  and  unstrung.  But  I  cannot  let 
them  see  it.  Will  you  take  my  place?  As 
you  are  a  clergyman  they  will  not  think  it 
strange."  So  it  came  to  pass,  by  one  of  Fate's 
odd  vagaries,  that  Eustace  Stannard  conducted 
family  devotions  in  the  house  of  the  Meynells ! 

The  breakfast  that  followed  would  have  been 
a  very  nominal  repast  as  far  as  Oliver  was 
concerned,  had  it  not  been  from  his  sense  of 
hospitality.  It  was  long  and  elaborate,  and 
carefully  served,  and  answered  one  good  pur- 
pose :  that  of  getting  through  the  interval 
that  lay  before  ten  o'clock. 

AVhen  it  ended  at  last  and  they  left  the  room 
for  the  library,  it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of 
that  hour. 
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The}r  kept  silence  at  first  by  mutual  consent, 
till  the  very  ticking  of  the  clock  grew  oppres- 
sive. Mr.  Meynell  drew  out  his  watch  and 
compared  it  in  silence  ;  then  walked  restlessly 
from  door  to  window,  sitting  down  at  last 
cowering  and  shivering  as  with  cold. 

"  He  is  late,"  he  said,  speaking  at  last. 

"  No.  It  is  just  the  hour."  As  Eustace 
answered,  the  clock  struck  and  a  knock 
sounded  on  the  door  outside. 

Mr.  Meynell  seemed  to  gather  himself 
together  at  the  sound,  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  a  sort  of  ghastly  shadow  of  his  usual 
important  self,  upright  and  dignified,  on  the 
hearthrug. 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,"  the  butler 
announced,  and  the  new-comer  entered. 

A  man  of  middle  height,  well  dressed  in  the 
usual  morning  attire  of  an  English  gentleman  : 
dark  hair,  slightly  grizzled  on  the  temples  ; 
with  a  silky  black  moustache  and  wavy  small 
beard  on  the  chin  only  ;  complexion  tanned  ; 
a  quiet,  watchful  eye  and  a  flash  of  white  teeth 
when  he  spoke  or  smiled. 

There   was    something  foreign  about  him  ; 
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perhaps  his  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  corpu- 
lent Frenchman,  before  he  abandons  all  hope  of 
girding  himself  into  symmetry  ;  perhaps  his 
shiny  pointed-toed  little  boots  \  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain florid ity  of  speech  and  gesture. 

So  much  the  Vicar  noticed  while  the  man 
crossed  the  room  and  extended  his  hand  to  Mr. 
Meynell,  who,  after  a  second's  hesitation,  took 
it  ;  and  then  turned  on  Mr.  Stannard  with  an 
enquiring  look,  and  as  one  who  had  the  right 
to  enquire. 

';  My  friend  Mr.  Stannard,  of  St.  Fridolin's," 
said  the  banker.  "  He  was  in  Lady  Valeria's 
entire  confidence,  and  in  justice  to  her  memory 
I  wish  him  to  be  here." 

Eustace  detected  a  certain  flash  of  recogni- 
tion as  his  name  was  mentioned,  but  the 
stranger  only  bowed  politely. 

aAh!  Her  ladyship's  spiritual  adviser," 
he  murmured.  ':  Now,  will  you  kindly  present 
me  to  Mr.  Stannard?" 

Meynell  winced.  "  I  have  already  ex- 
plained who  you  are.  The  supposed  son  of 
Lady  Valeria's  foster-mother,  claiming  to  be  in 
reality  my  elder  brother." 
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"  That's  so,  and  I'm  prepared  to  prove  it. 
That's  what  I  am.     The  son  of  Lady  Araleria 

by     her     marriage    with "     He    stopped 

abruptly,  for  Meynell  had  raised  his  hand 
suddenly,  as  if  to  ward  off  a  descending- 
blow. 

"  Suppose  we  leave  names  out  for  the  pre- 
sent?" he  ayked,  with  a  quick  glance  and  nod 
of  comprehension.  "  It's  facts  we  have  to  settle 
first.  Names  aren't  wanted  between  friends. 
We'll  consider  the  question  of  the  first  mar- 
riage as  settled.  /  don't  want  to  dispute  it. 
Maybe  you  do,  though?" 

"  That  marriage  will  never  be  questioned  by 
me,"  spoke  Oliver,  firmly  and  defiantly. 

The  other  drew  a  long  breath,  whether  of 
relief  or  astonishment  Eustace  could  not  divine. 
"  You  know  you  give  me  points  by  saying 
so?"  he  asked,  stroking  his  glossy  imperial 
and  looking  at  him  with  half-contemptuous 
admiration.  "  You  know  I  don't  mind  ad- 
mitting, if  you  had  pressed  that  point,  I  might 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  out  my 
case.  My  respected  progenitor  —  long  ago 
gone    over    to    the    majority  —  has    doubtless 
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repented  his  culpable  carelessness  with  regard 
to  his  son  and  heir's  interests.  But  you,  my 
brother,  make  amends  for  all,"  he  continued 
in  an  outburst  of  admiration  :  "you  have  the 
sentiments  of  a  good  son  and  a  true  gentleman. 
I,  too,  hope  to  show  that  I  am  at  one  with 
you  in  all  that  concerns  the  family  honour. 
The  circumstances  of  my  early  life  and  train- 
ing may  have  been  against  me,  but  I  trust  to 
prove  that  the  sentiments  innate  in  the  heart 
of  a  gentleman  exist  and  are  paramount  here" 
and  he  drew  himself  up  and  laid  one  hand  on 
his  breast  with  an  air — theatrical,  perhaps — 
but  which  seemed  to  come  naturally  to  the 
man.  "  Let  the  marriage  be  admitted  by  you. 
Let  me  feel  that  you  in  your  heart  acknowledge 
my  claim  to  a  brother's  place,  and  I  gladly  do 
my  share  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  one  equally  dear 
to  us  both  I  resign  from  this  moment  name, 
kindred,  social  position,  and  am  content  to  die 
as  I  have  lived,  plain  Stephen  Magrath." 

Magrath's  voice  shook,  and  he  stopped  as 
if  affected  at  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
magnanimity.  Eustace  looked  at  Meynell, 
who  made  no  response,  but   stood  dejectedly 
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leaning    against    the     mantelpiece,    his    face 
shadowed  by  his  hand. 

"  There  are  still  a  few  formalities  to  be 
gone  through  before  we  proceed  to  discuss 
future  arrangements,"  he  observed.  "  You 
are  prepared  to  prove  your  identity  with  the 
boy  that  Stephen  Magrath  and  Bridget,  his 
wife,  took  out  Avith  them  to  America?" 
Magrath  nodded.  "  He  was  well  known  to 
many  residents  in  Petropolis,  and  was  always 
considered  to  be  dead  and  buried." 

The  man's  face  fell  for  an  instant.  "  Do 
they  really  think  me  dead,  then?"  he  asked. 
"  I  wasn't  on  good  terms  with  them  when  we 
parted.  They  were  all  jealous  of  me.  Couldn't 
understand  why  I  was  always  treated  better 
than  the  others.  Poor  old  Biddy.  She  kept 
the  secret  well." 

He  paused,  and  meditated  for  a  moment. 
"  If  they  really  think  me  dead,"  he  began, 
addressing  Meynell,  "isn't  it  better  to  leave 
it  so?  Why  should  we  take  them  into  our 
confidence  ?  I  have  been  taking  steps  to 
obtain  evidence  from  Petropolis  ;  but  I  will 
give  that  up,  unless  you  require  it.     It  would 
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of  course  be  so  much  more  time  gained  for 
you,"  he  added,  with  a  frank  smile. 

"  It  might  be  advisable  for  you  to  do  so," 
the  Vicar  assented  gravely.  "  Your  story 
hardly  fits  in  with  that  of  your  relations  out 
there.  Then,  supposing  that  difficulty  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  you  are  Stephen  Magrath 
of  Petropolis,  you  have  still  to  go  a  step 
farther  back  and  prove  yourself  Lady  Valeria's 
son." 

"  For  that  I  have  my  mother's  letter  given 
to  me  with  her  own  hand  before  her  death, 
fully  acknowledging  me,  and  begging  her  son 
to  do  me  justice.  That  would  be  one  strong 
argument  for  a  jury/'  he  said,  as  if  to  himself, 
checking  it  on  his  finger.  "  Then  my  father's 
portrait  and  signet-ring,  his  watch  and  chain 
preserved  for  me  by  my  reputed  mother.  She 
felt  the  burden  of  her  secret  weigh  heavy  on 
her  as  she  grew  old,  but  she  dared  not  have 
written  to  her  foster-child  even  if  she  had 
known  how.  She  could  only  give  me  the 
tokens,  and  beg  me  to  go  to  Europe  and  do 
the  best  I  could  for  myself.  I  have  shown 
them  to  my  brother  there.      They  would  be 
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three  more  pieces  of  evidence  in  my  favour. 
Fifth — pouf  !"  snapping  his  fingers  with  the 
first  approach  to  insolence  in  his  tone — "  I 
have  my  case  clear.  Why  waste  time  going 
over  it?  The  burden  of  disproof  will  rest 
with  you." 

He  turned  boldly  on  Meynell,  who  shrank 
back,  helplessly. 

"  What  do  you  expect  in  case  of — in  case 
we  concede  your  claims?"  he  asked,  miserably. 
Ma^rath  smiled  a  little  furtive  smile  of  irre- 
pressible  triumph. 

"  Nay.  That  is  for  you  to  say,"  he  answered, 
courteously.  "  Offer  to  me  what  terms  seem 
to  you  just  and  worthy  of  you  to  offer,  and  I 
shall  not  make  difficulties." 

The  Vicar  saw  he  had  the  game  in  his 
hands,  and  that  interference  was  useless. 
Whatever  the  secret  of  Lady  Valeria's  mar- 
riage, this  man's  knowledge  of  it  gave  him 
power  to  make  his  own  terms. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  give  up  Glenara 
to  you?" 

"No,  no,  that  would  cause  public  scandal. 
I  do  not  desire  that.     Can  we  not  make  some 
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private  arrangement?  I  am  no  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  am  content  to  leave  all  details  to 
you.  I  have  not  been  exactly  brought  up  to 
being  an  Irish  landlord,"  he  said,  with  a  short 
laugh,  "and  don't  covet  the  berth  ;  so  if  you 
see  any  way  to  commuting  my  claims,  I'm 
in.  I've  lived  too  long  over  there,"  with  a  jerk 
of  his  head  presumably  in  the  direction  of 
America,  "  to  take  kindly  to  the  old  country's 
ways  at  my  time  of  life." 

"  You  would  take  money  down  and  go 
away?"  asked  Mr.  Meynell,  with  a  gleam  of 
hopefulness  in  his  look.     "  How  much?" 

"  What  was  the  last  valuation  of  the  Glenara 
property  V  demanded  Magrath,  promptly. 

"  Under  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  It  has 
just  been  revalued." 

"Shall  we  say  sixteen  thousand,  then?  I 
shall  be  strictly  within  my  right  in  expecting 
that,  I  assume.  Sixteen  thousand  !"  he  re- 
peated, with  a  sort  of  lingering,  admiring 
affection.  "It  is  much  to  receive,  but  I  also 
relinquish  much." 

"  Indeed?    You  propose  to  relinquish ?" 

"  The  distinction  of  being  openly  acknow- 
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ledged  as  a  relation  would  be  much  to  me,  I 
confess,"  said  Mag-rath,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  "  1  may  have  cherished  my  small 
ambitions  with  respect  to  a  position  in 
English  society,  to  which,  I  trust,  I  should 
have  been  found  equal.  But  since,  for  family 
reasons  which  Ave  have  agreed  not  to  discuss, 
this  has  been  deemed  inadvisable,  T  submit.  I 
do  not  even  ask  to  see  my  sister  Mabel.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Mabel,"  he 
repeated,  regretfully  drawing  out  one  end 
of  his  silky  moustache  to  a  point ;  "  but  let 
that  go.  You  offer  me  the  £16,000  in  full 
of  all  demands,  with  this  gentleman  for 
witness,  and  I  accept." 

"  And  what  security  do  you  offer  that  this 
is  to  be  the  last  of  your  claim?"  asked 
Eustace. 

"  Sir  !  Do  you  reflect  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  a  man  of  honour?"  demanded  Magrath, 
sternly,  though  with  a  comical  twinkle  in  his 
eye  that  seemed  to  express  his  enjoyment  of 
his  own  performance. 

"  Perfectly.  But  /  speak  as  a  man  of 
business,  you  see.     There  may  follow  demands 
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from — if  not  you — your  heirs  or  representa- 
tives some  day  for  arrears  of  rent — no  one 
knows  what — unless  you  make  us  safe  against 

it." 

Mao-rath  wave  him  another  of  those  s;ood- 
humoured,  twinkling  glances,  so  oddly  at 
variance  with  his  exalted  bearing,  but  replied 
in  the  same  tone  of  injured  feeling :  "  Had 
you  honoured  me  with  vour  attention  for  a 
few  moments  longer,  I  would  have  explained 
how  I  propose  to  place  in  the  hands  of  my 
brother  forth witli  every  token  of  my  identity. 
My  mother's  letters,  my  dead  father's  ring  and 
watch,  his  portrait  and  any  further  possessions 
of  his  which  I  ma}'  be  able  to  obtain  from 
America.  What  more  can  I  do  than  give  him 
the  means  of  destroying  my  identity  for  ever, 
if  he  shall  so  please?" 

He  extended  his  hand,  on  which  was  a 
massive  signet-ring,  a  sardonyx  with  a 
peculiar  setting.  "It  has  names,  dates,  etc., 
inside,"  he  explained.  "  I  wear  the  watch 
and  chain.  I  have  a  fancy  that  I  should  like 
to  keep  that,  if  you  did  not  mind.  The  crest 
and   cipher   should   be   taken  off,    and   there 
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is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  them,  you 
can  see.  Then,"  feeling  in  his  breast-pocket 
and  producing  a  faded,  blue  velvet  case  with 
a  cipher  in  gold  on  the  back,  "  we  need 
not  open  this — the  likeness  would  speak 
strongly  to  anyone  who  had  known  the 
original,  but  will  tell  you  nothing.  There, 
behold  my  inheritance!  A  valueless  one  but 
for  the  knowledge  in  my  brother's  possession, 
and  this." 

He  drew  out  a  pocket-book  and  selected 
a  paper,  which  he  carefully  unfolded  and  laid 
before  Eustace,  who  recognised  the  writing 
before  he  read  one  word. 

He  looked  at  Oliver  for  permission,  but 
as  he  still  stood  silent  and  impassive,  his  face 
half  concealed  by  his  hand,  he  read : 

"  Oliver,  my  dearly  loved  and  much 
wronged  son,  have  pity  on  me.  With  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  love  I  bear  you  has  come  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  wrong  I  have  done  you, 
for  you  are  doubly  wronged.  Not  only  must 
I  take  from  you  your  inheritance,  but  my  love 
must  go  with  it  to  your  supplanter.     I  cannot 
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help  loving  him — my  eldest  born.  They  took 
him  from  me  at  his  birth,  but  my  love 
endured.  They  told  me  he  was  dead,  but 
1  felt  that  he  lived,  and  the  hope  has  kept 
me  alive  to  this  day.  You  can  find  out  for 
yourself  the  story  of  mv  first  marriage.  It 
was  known  to  your  father  before  he  married 
me — no,  I  cannot  write  to  you  about  that. 
Go  to  Mr.  Stannard,  of  St.  Fridolins,  and  ask 
him  to  tell  you  what  he  knows.  He  did 
his  best  for  me,  but  it  was  not  through  him 
that  my  lost  one  has  been  found  aorain.  He — 
your  brother — will  bring  you  this.  Not  till  I 
am  dead.  You  will  forgive  me  more  easily 
then.  Think  of  my  piteous  story,  Oliver. 
Think,  could  I  look  vou  in  the  face  knowing 
that  you  knew  it?  He  will  wait,  he  promises 
me,  and  you  will  act  honestly  by  him.  I  can 
trust  you.  Ask  him  for  j:>roofs,  if  you  will  ; 
I  need  none.  He  has  his  father's  face  and 
voice,  and  is,  I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  my 
son — my  very  son,  whom  I  shall  see  but  once 
more  in  this  world.  I  write  this  in  readiness 
to  give  into  his  hands.  I  write  it  deliberately, 
in  my  full  senses.     Ask  your  sister,  who  shall 
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witness  my  signature  to  this,  though  she 
is  ignorant  of  its  contents.  My  good,  dutiful 
son,  I  grieve  for  you  and  your  pain ;  but  I  die 
happy,  trusting  in  your  love  and  loyalty  to 
me. — Your  Mother, 

"Valeria  Marv  Meynell. 
"  (Witnessed)  Mabel  Geralihxe  Bkant, 
14  June,  1882." 

Eustace  read  the  letter  aloud,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  A  low  moan  broke  from  Oliver 
as  he  ceased,  and  Magrath  heaved  a  decorous 
sigh.  :'  You  will  bear  me  witness  that  it 
reached  you  with  the  seal  unbroken.  Kather 
a  heavy  risk  for  an  impostor  to  run,  eh?" 

Mr.  Meynell  turned  on  him  wearily  and 
impatiently.  There  was  evidently  no  further 
fight  to  be  expected  from  him. 

''•  You  shall  have  your  money.  It  may 
take  me  some  little  time  to  raise  such  a  sum ; 
the  property  itself  would  not  fetch  the  half 
if  we  were  forced  to  sell  now " 

"  Why  sell?"  interrupted  Magrath,  eagerly. 
"  Pay  me  the  value  by  instalments.  I  didn't 
expect   a   cheque    for    the   lot   on   the   spot,. 
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though  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  find  any  diffi- 
culty   in  drawing  one Pay    me  off    in 

so  many  months — by  Christmas,  if  you  like — 
and  come!  I'll  meet  you  fair  and  square. 
I'll  be  content  to  deposit  these  valuables  with 
a  mutual  friend — let  us  say  Mr.  Stannard — in 
the  interval.  He  shall  give  me  a  receipt, 
though!"  with  another  confidential  wink  at 
the  clergyman. 

"By  Christmas?  That  is  short  enough 
time  for  the  arrangement  I  must  make. 
Shorter  than  law  would  have  demanded.  I 
have  to  provide  for  Mabel's  portion,  too,*' 
Meynell  said,  with  gloomy  anxiety. 

"  You  don't  think,  then,  that  my  sister  and 
brother-in-law  would  be  willing  to  assist  you 
in  bearing  the  inconvenience  of  this  sudden 
call?''  enquired  Magrath,  with  a  veiled  pur- 
pose in  the  observation. 

"  For  your  own  sake  I  recommend  you 
not  to  make  the  experiment,"  was  the  hasty 
answer.  "  Charles  would  not  see  the  urgency 
— he  would  never  agree  to  compromise.  He 
would  demand  that  the  whole  case  should  be 

vol.  in.  45 
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carried  into  Court  before  he  would  listen  to  a 
single  argument  in  your  favour!" 

"  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  far 
from  objecting  to  that  course, "  Magrath 
observed,  with  a  slight  swagger.  If  he 
merely  spoke  with  a  sort  of  light,  gay 
malignity  to  arouse  Mr.  Meynell,  he  suc- 
ceeded.    Oliver  turned  furiously  on  him. 

"  Dare  to  hint  it !  Dare  to  threaten  to  open 
your  vile  lips  in  public — to  make  her  name 
a  scandal  in  men's  mouths !  Man !  I  would 
kill  you  sooner.  Take  my  money — if  it  were 
my  heart's  blood  it  should  be  poured  out  like 
water  in  her  defence — but  hold  your  peace, 
at  your  peril !  If  I  am  sinning  in  this,  not 
on  me — not  on  you  be  the  curse,  but  on  him 
— the  idle,  flattering  scoundrel  who  came  into 
her  life  to  blast  it  in  its  girlhood  !  Oh  !  may 
the  burden  of  the  woe  he  has  caused  rest  on 
his  soul  to  all  Eternitv !" 


Magrath  nodded  assent.  "  Bad  luck  to  him 
now  and  for  ever  by  all  means,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  then,  looking  at  Meynell  with  new 
respect  as  he  turned  away  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  :  "  Poor  devil!"  he  ejaculated  in 
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a  tone  of  heart-felt  pity,  i;  he  takes  it  hard. 
If  it  were  my — being  my  mother.  I  like  him 
for  it.  He  won't  get  out  of  it  at  her  expense  : 
you  see " — in  an  explanatory  parenthesis  to 
Eustace — "  it's  a  high-toned  line  to  take  that 
mightn't  have  occurred  to  you  or  me."  The 
Vicar  was  too  much  absorbed  watching  his 
friend  to  disclaim.  He  was  witnessing  an 
unexpected  revelation  of  Oliver  Meynelhs 
character,  and  was  too  full  of  intensest  sym- 
pathy with  the  sacrifice  being  offered  up  before 
his  eyes  to  attend  to  the  other  for  the  moment. 
"  Poor  devil!"  repeated*  Magrath  softly,  and 
approaching  Meynell  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
his  shoulder  :  "  Cheer  up,  Mate !"  he  said,  in 
the  first  tones  that  Eustace  recognised  as 
natural.  "  The  game's  not  over  at  the  first 
deal."  Meynell  only  motioned  him  away 
with  his  hand,  and  he  retreated,  studying  him 
curiously  with  a  sincere,  half-contemptuous 
pity  ;  in  which  Eustace  could  detect  no  trace, 
however,  of  remorse  or  misgiving.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  was  uncommonly  fond  of  her.  If 
I  had  guessed  it  would  have  gone  with  him 

like  this " 
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"  You  would  doubtless  have  kept  silence  V 
"  How  do  I  know  V  enquired  the  other, 
with  his  favourite  meditative  action  of  stroking 
and  twisting  the  long,  fine  tip  of  his  silken 
moustache  to  a  point.  "  Who  can  speak  for 
himself  in  advance  ?  Yesterday  I  was  Stephen 
Magrath.  To-day  I  am  nameless.  To-morrow 
I  shall  be — who?" 

Here  Oliver  Meynell  lifted  his  ghastly  face 
and  looked  towards  them.  "  I  spoke  hastily 
and  sinfully  just  now.  I  pray  that  my  words 
may  not  be  reckoned  against  me  ;  they  were 
unworthy  of  a  professing  Christian.  Such 
a  slip  as  may  give  the  enemy  occasion  to 
blaspheme." 

Magrath  looked  horribly  puzzled,  but  stroked 
his  moustache  in  silence,  making  a  deprecatory 
motion  with  his  hand  as  if  nothing  were  further 
from  his  intention. 

"  Go  now  ;  I  can  trust  myself  no  longer. 
Go.     You  shall  have  your  rights." 

"  Eventually.  Of  that  I  am  assured.  I 
candidly  confess  I  should  like  the  handling  of 
a  note  or  two  by  way  of  earnest.  Don't  incon- 
venience yourself.    Notes,  or  cheque,  or  gold." 
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His  eyes  flamed  as  he  watched  Meynell  open 
his  writing-table  drawer  and  take  out  a  cheque- 
book. He  stood  looking  over  his  shoulder 
till  he  saw  the  amount  filled  in,  when  his  hand 
went  up  again  to  his  mouth  to  conceal  a  smile 
of  complacency.  He  caught  Eustace's  eyes 
fixed  meaningly  on  him.  He  advanced  to 
the  table  with  a  flourish,  and  taking  up  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  made  a  neat,  workman- 
like parcel  of  the  letter,  watch  and  chainr 
miniature  and  ring  ;  Meynell  handed  him 
string  and  wax,  and  he  secured  them  care- 
fully, with  an  occasional  glance  of  high  content 
at  the  tempting  slip  of  paper  in  the  banker's 
hand.  The  work  done,  he  turned  solemnly 
to  Eustace.  "  Take  this.  In  your  hands  now 
rests  the  honour  of  the  de  Cressys.  On  the 
day  when  my  brother's  last  obligation  is  dis- 
charged they  are  his,  to  deal  with  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  Till  then  you  will  hold  them  in  trust 
for  both  of  us."  Eustace  accepted  the  obliga- 
tion gravely,  and  wrote  a  carefully-worded 
receipt  which  he  handed  to  Magrath,  who  was 
occupied  in  writing  another  for  Meynell  in  a 
neat,  clerkly   hand.     He  made  a  pause  at  the 
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signature,  and  a  hot  flush  mounted  to  the 
banker's  pale  cheeks  as  lie  took  the  paper  and 
quickly  put  it  out  of  sight.  In  another  minute 
Magrath  had  picked  up  his  curly-brimmed 
hat,  bidden  a  graceful  adieu  to  both,  and  with 
a  jocund  step  and  smile  departed. 

"  To  meet  again!''  he  said,  as  the  door 
closed  on  him. 

Meynell  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  all  spent 
and  trembling. 

"  Don't  leave  me  just  yet,"  he  pleaded. 

Eustace  rang  the  bell,  and  meeting  the 
butler  at  the  door  gave  him  an  order. 

"I  don't  mean  to  go  for  some  time,"  he 
answered.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you, 
and  when  you  have  had  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
can  listen  quietly,  you  shall  hear  it." 

"  He  is  a  scoundrel,"  said  Eustace,  presently. 
"No,  that  is  too  black  a  word — a  rogue  in 
irrain.  He  knows  that  we  both  disbelieve 
him  utterly,  but  as  he  has  got  you  in  a  cleft 
stick,  he  doesn't  care  even  to  take  much 
trouble  to  play  his  part  thoroughly.  I  think 
he  anticipated  a  harder  fight,  though." 

"My    hands   are   tied,"    groaned   Meynell. 
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"  He  knows  what  I  hoped  even  to  conceal 
from  you." 

"  The  difficulty  of  proving  your  mother's 
first  marriage?  That  would  have  been  his 
affair,  surely,"'  suggested  Eustace,  who,  to  tell 
the  truth,  had  been  much  exercised  by  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  situation. 

"  If  he  could,  I'd  take  his  hand  and  acknow- 
ledge him  before  the  whole  world.  Xo,  it  can 
never  be  done.  The  man  he  calls  his  father 
knew  he  was  free.  Knew  it  so  well,  that  he 
dared  to  leave  my  mother  without  another 
message  or  sign.  Dared  openly,  not  many 
years  after,  to  marry  another  woman,  and  this 
man  knows  it." 

Lady  Valeria  had  hinted  as  much,  Eustace 
could  not  but  admit  ;  though  then  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  unbelief.  Even  now  he  deter- 
mined not  to  be  convinced,  but  mentally 
marked  that  point  for  future  examination. 

"  How  did  this  Magrath  come  by  your 
mother's  letter,  do  you  suppose  ?  Will  you 
give  me  something  safer  than  paper  to  enclose 
this  precious  parcel  ?  What  a  stroke  of  im- 
pudent   cleverness   it   was   to    make   us    the 
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custodians.  He  knows  it's  safe  and  accessible, 
and  prevents  us  making  any  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  it."  There  was  a  small,  soft 
leather  case  with  a  lock  in  MeyneU's  writing- 
table  drawer.  He  gave  it  to  Eustace,  who 
locked  the  little  parcel  inside  and  handed  the 
key  to  the  banker.  He  was  purposely  avoid- 
ing discussion  till  the  wine  which  he  had 
poured  out  and  pressed  on  Meynell  should 
have  done  its  work.  He  had  taken  one  £flass 
distastefully,  then  held  it  to  be  refilled.  It 
was  fine,  delicate,  yet  generous  wine,  brought 
in  their  honour  from  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
famous  Meynell  cellar.  Port  of  the  sunny 
vintage  days  when  this  century  was  in  the 
young  twenties.  Not  to  be  lightly  squandered 
on  Lady  Valeria's  clerical  friends,  nor  even  the 
Brants.  Lord  Charles  was  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
affected  new-fashioned,  fizzing  messes,  and  her 
ladyship  anything  gassy  and  sweet  that  called 
itself  champagne. 

The  sun  and  grape  of  Portugal  did  their 
work  well  this  day. 

"  What  can  we  do  ?"  asked  Oliver,  his  voice 
steadying  as   a  pinker  shade  dawned   on  his 
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pallid  cheek.  "  Is  it  possible  you  see  a  gleam 
of  hope  for  me  ?  I'd  give  twice  that  any  day 
to  prove  that  this  villain  and  my  mother  have 
nothing  in  common.  Do  you  —  can  you 
believe  that  that  letter  is  not  hers  V 

"'  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  seen  that  rins; 
before  ?  Think  of  it,  and  try  hard  to  re- 
member. A  sardonyx,  and  a  very  fine  one  ; 
a  deep-orange,  flecked  with  brown  "  (Eustace 
had  had  his  gem -collecting  fever  in  his  time) ; 
"and  the  setting— this,"  he  pencilled  the  outline 
on  paper. 

But  Meynell  only  shook  his  head.  "  Xever 
that  I  know  of." 

"  /have,  I  firmly  believe,  while  by  his  own 
showing  that  man  was  still  in  America. 
Think  again.  Never  on  your  mothers 
hand?" 

"Never!"  spoke  Meynell,  positively  this 
time.  "  I  know  the  rings  she  used  to  wear,  and 
this  was  never  one." 

u  Then  she  must  have  put  it  on  for  a  special 
purpose  the  second  evening  I  met  her.  I  seem 
to  see  it  clearly.  How  her  rings  slid  loosely 
on  her  thin  fingers,  and  this  one   all   but  fell 
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once.  She  looked  at  it,  too,  with  a  meaning 
air,  and  seemed  about  to  call  my  attention  to 
it,  but  checked  herself.  Yes,  I  could  almost 
swear  to  it." 

"  How  did  he  get  it?" 

"  How  did  he  come  by  that  letter  ?  I  have 
asked  you  that  before.  There  is,  I  think,  no 
question  of  your  mother  having  written  it,  but 
not  for  him — that  I  cannot  believe." 

"For  whom,  then?"  eagerly. 

"  There  you  must  help  me.  May  she  not 
have  written  it  under  a  delusion,  for  some 
purely  imaginary  son  ?  That  agent  had  buoyed 
her  up  with  hopes  of  meeting  him  again.  If 
we  could  but  lay  hands  on  her  !"  Meynell 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  No,  that  won't  do.  I  know  she  was  not 
herself  many  a  time.  I  know  from  what  my 
father  told  me  there  were  peculiarities  about 
her  mania;  strong  delusions  on  some  points, 
while  on  all  others  she  was  perfectly  rational. 
But  I  cannot  believe  she  would  go  so  far  as  to 
write  this  with  nothing  definite  to  go  upon. 
No,  he  has  persuaded  her  into  recognising  him, 
poor  soul!" 
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"  Impossible!"  Lady  Valeria's  wild  words 
still  ran  in  the  Vicar's  head.  "  Young — quite 
young  ;  tall  and  fair,  like  his  father,  with  kind, 
bright  eyes — blue  eyes  !"  Impossible  for  dark, 
gipsy -faced  Magrath  to  have  passed  for  one 
moment  as  the  one  she  was  seeking.  "  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  that  miniature,"  he 
said,  regretfully. 

':  It  was  faded  almost  out  of  recognition, 
but  could  never  have  been  like  him.  There 
was  an  inscription  on  the  back,  with  the  names 
in  full  and  the  date,"  Meynell  replied. 

"He  stole  it!  he  forged  it.  The  cipher  on 
the  watch  was  too  sharply  cut  to  have  been  in 
wearing  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  case.  If  I 
could  have  only  had  a  watchmaker's  opinion  on 
the  state  of  the  works.  Meynell,  you  cannot 
let  this  go  on.  It  is  impossible  to  see  this 
imposture  flourishing  before  our  eyes  and  not 
strike  it  down.  It  must  be  done  ;  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  your  mother's  memory.  Xo  wrong, 
of  which  she  was  the  innocent  victim,  can  be 
so  great  as  that  a  vulvar  adventurer  like  this 
should  be  permitted  to  make  her  his  tool  now 
that  she  is  dead." 
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He  had  started  up,  and  made  a  few  hurried 
steps  to  and  fro  in  the  room.  Meynell  started 
up  too,  and  stood  beside  him,  upright  and 
determined,  his  eyes  alight. 

"  You  are  right!  It  shall  not  go  on.  If  I 
had  had  the  courage  to  trust  you  wholly  from 
the  first  I  might  not  have  given  way  as  I  have 
done.  It  was  the  shock,  so  terrible  and  unex- 
pected, confirming  what  I  had  been  gathering 
with  dread  from  my  dead  father  and  Lord 
Kilmoyne's  letters.  I  had  been  shutting  my 
eyes  to  the  truth  as  long  as  I  dared,  and  it 
seemed  to  start  up  in  this  man's  person  and 
strike  me  powerless.  Let  us  only  keep  it  all 
from  Mabel.  Brant  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
thoughtful  of  her  as  he  might  be,  and  if  he 
fancied  there  was  madness  in  her  family " 

"  They  need  not  know."  Eustace  stood 
with  bent  head  considering.  "  There  ought 
to  be  another  chance  for  us.  I  feel  it,  if  I  can 
but  lay  hold  of  it." 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay  with  me,"  Meynell 
said,  with  a  sigh.  "  Alone  with  my  thoughts 
I  begin  to  mistrust  myself,  till  I  feel  as  if  my 
mind   were   giving  way.     I  must  go  to  the 
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City  to-day,  though,"  he  ended,  with  a  sort  of 
satisfaction. 

Eustace  looked  up.  "  That  woman  Euphro- 
syne.     What  have  you  heard  of  her  ?" 

"  Nothing.  The  police  here  and  in  Paris 
have  been  at  work,  but  to  no  purpose." 

"  Try  them  again.  Offer  double  the  re- 
ward. She's  our  chance,  Meynell,  if  we  can 
but  lay  hold  of  her.  She  is  either  working 
with  this  man  or  on  her  own  account.  If  the 
latter,  she  will  side  with  us  against  him.  If 
the  former,  she  must  be  bought  up,  frightened, 
worked  upon  till  she  confesses.  Only  let  me 
meet  her  face  to  face  for  half-an-hour " 

"  You  shall,  if  money  can  do  it.  You 
shall  do  what  you  .please.  I  put  myself  in 
your  hands  unreservedly.  You  have  my  full 
authority  to  act  as  you  think  fit.  Send  for 
me  at  any  hour,  night  or  day,  and  I'll  come. 
Tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do,  and  I'll 
carry  it  out  to  the  letter." 

Meynell,  in  his  excitement,  seemed  only 
anxious  to  commit  himself  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  retractation. 

"  Don't  pay  off  Magrath  a  day  sooner  than 
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you  can  help.  Show  no  suspicion,  and  give 
him  as  little  as  he  will  take  at  a  time,  and 
go  home  straight  to  Mrs.  Meynell  and  the 
children.  If  they  don't  do  you  more  good 
than  I  can,  I'll  never  offer  a  word  of  advice 
again." 

%<  I  do  miss  them  woefully,"  with  a  faint, 
half- conscious  smile.  "  You  must  see  little 
Yal  some  day.  She  is  my  mother's  living 
image.     Yes,  I'll  go  back  to  them." 

"  Have  you  heard  an}-  more  of  that  poor 
young  Poynter  V  Eustace  asked,  as  they 
passed  into  the  hall,  and  private  topics  must 
be  abandoned. 

"  Not  a  word.  The  police  are  entirely  at 
fault.  I  shall  withdraw  the  reward  next 
week.  It  was  all  one  of  Brant's  mare's  nests 
from  the  first.  1  am  sorry  for  the  young 
fellow,  but  I  can  have  no  conceivable  interest 
in  finding  him." 

So  the  two  parted — Meynell  heartened  and 
hopeful  in  his  own  despite,  Eustace  to  go  back 
to  a  long  day  of  the  labour  in  which  he  used 
to  delight,  but  which  had  lost  its  salt  and 
savour   now  for   some   reason.     Life   seemed 
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sometimes  a  very  dreary,  ugly,  unholy  mys- 
tery, not  worth  the  solving — sometimes,  not 
always.  He  had  a  brave,  trustful  nature, 
though  not  a  joyous  one,  and  he  had  early 
taken  to  himself  the  saying  of  the  wise  man 
in  its  full  truth  :  "  There  is  in  man  a  Higher 
than  love  of  happiness.  He  can  do  without 
happiness,  and  in  place  thereof  find  blessed- 
ness." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WHAT     LIONEL     DE     CRESSY     SAW     IN    THE 
CHURCHYARD. 

E.  PARAMOUNT  wishes  to  speak 
to  you,  sir,"  announced  Mrs. 
Goodliffe  with  no  goodwill,  as 
she  admitted  her  master  on  his  return,  late 
and  weary,  from  the  parish  round  that  had 
occupied  him  from  the  time  of  his  parting 
from  Oliver  Meynell.  "  And  dinner  has  been 
waiting  this  hour,"  she  added  despondently. 

"It's  no  use  asking  Mr.  Paramount  to 
dinner.  Bring  some  tea  as  soon  as  you 
can,"  Eustace  suggested,  passing  on  to  the 
study. 

The  severe  air  of  distant  politeness  that 
the  little  old  gentleman  reserved  expressly  for 
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his  Yicar  had  given  place  to  limp  dejection, 
relieved  by  a  dash  of  defiance  at  intervals. 

"  I'm  in  trouble,"  he  began,  with  a  sudden 
effort.  "  I  don't  say  it's  of  your  causing, 
because  I  object  to  making  a  statement  in- 
capable of  proof.  I  don't  expect  you  to  be 
sorry  for  it.  I  wouldn't  come  here  to  ask 
your  pity  for  myself.  I  am  aware  that  in 
your  eyes  I  have  been  for  long  an  inconvenient 
worm  that  must  be  crushed  and  trampled  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  make  no  objection.  It's  for 
my  little  girl  I  want  your  help.  She's  always 
been  devoted  enough  to  you  to  satisfy  you, 


sir." 


"  Elsie  ?    Is  she  ill  ?    I  am  indeed  sorry " 

'*'  Not  in  body.  She's  better  and  stronger 
than  she  has  been  for  years.  She  can  walk 
quite  a  distance  now.  It's  her  mind,  sir,  that's 
ailing ;  and  as  I'm  of  no  account  in  her  eyes, 
I've  come  to  see  what  you  can  do.  Maybe 
she'll  tell  you  more  than  she  will  me,"  in  a 
tone  of  angry  suspicion,  which  the  Yicar  let 
pass. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  her.  I  wish  Mrs. 
Damien  were  at  home.     It  may  be  a  case  for 
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womanly  help  and  counsel,  not  for  the  in- 
terference of  us  clumsy,  uncomprehending 
men." 

"  Maybe  so.  If  my  poor  Emmy  had  lived 
— perhaps  I  haven't  been  so  careful  of  her  as 
I  ought.  She's  a  good  girl,  and  not  a  week 
ago  was  singing  over  her  work  like  a  little 
bird,  and  I — not  being  in  spirits  myself — was 
sharp  with  her,  but  she  never  answered  back. 
She  doesn't  sing  now." 

"  Do  you  think  a  little  change  or  com- 
pany  " 

"  When  I  said  I'd  get  a  holiday  and  take 
her  away,  she  fell  a-crying  and  begged  me 
not.  I'm  fairly  at  my  wits'-end ;"  and  the 
poor  man  rubbed  his  head  distractedly. 

"  What  has  become  of  her  friend  —  her 
fellow-lodger  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Beltran?  Gone  away  with  her  hus- 
band. They've  been  to  see  Elsie  since,  and 
had  her  to  spend  the  day  and  go  sight- seeing. 
It  mayn't  have  been  good  for  her;  may  have 
set  her  murmuring  at  her  lowly  station." 

The  Vicar  might  have  asked  some  questions 
more,  but  that  the  door  was  flung  open  to 
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admit  cle  Cressy,  followed  by  Mrs.  Goodlifte 
with  her  tea-tray,  at  sight  of  which  Mr. 
Paramount  would  have  risen  and  fled,  bad 
not  de  Cressy  insisted  on  relating  an  astound- 
ing School  Board  anecdote,  which  he  was 
bound  to  hear  and  discuss.  De  Cressy  was 
always  solemnly  exempted  by  the  old  gentle- 
man from  the  commination  pronounced  by 
him  on  all  the  doings  at  St.  Fridolin's — partit- 
as being  youthful  and  irresponsible — mainly 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  firm 
which  he  held  in  deepest  respect.  A  relative 
of  Meynell,  Meynell,  and  Mott  could  not  for 
certain  go  very  far  astray. 

Lionel  made  a  few  remarks  on  yesterday's 
expedition,  not  feeling  exactly  satisfied  as  to 
his  own  share  therein. 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  Archdales  stay  long 
in  town?"  Eustace  asked  suddenlv,  thinking 
of  entreating  Hester's  help  for  Elsie. 

"lam  not  sure.  Why,  here  is  Miss  Arch- 
dale  !"  and  three  surprised  faces  greeted 
Hester,  as  she  tripped  in,  followed  by  Sir 
John. 

She    laughed    merrily.      "  My    visit    is    to 
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Mrs.   Goodliffe.     Have  you    discovered   your 
loss  yet  V 

The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her  tray, 
which  she  was  busily  rearranging  with  extra 
tea-cups. 

"Mine,  Miss  Hester?  Why,  no!  Law! 
If  it  isn't  my  rain-cloak !  Why,  where  did 
it  come  from?  Then  whose  did  I  bring  home 
last  night?" 

"  You  and  my  mother  exchanged,  it  ap- 
pears, but  you  left  your  purse  in  the  pocket. 
Yes,  indeed,  there  it  is.  Mother  would  not 
have  slept  to-night  if  I  hadn't  thought  of 
coming  here  at  once  with  it." 

"  Think  of  that !  I  am  ashamed.  I  am 
indeed.     You   take   sugar,    miss  ?     And    Sir 

John  r 

Hester  sat  down  by  Mr.  Paramount,  speak- 
ing softly  and  kindly  to  him  about  Elsie,  till 
he  almost  forgot  that  he  was  breaking  bread 
in  the  house  of  his  enemy ;  while  Eustace 
wondered  at  the  quaint  turn  of  chance  that 
brought  him  to  share  two  meals  in  one  day 
with  the  two  people  in  all  the  world  most 
unfriendly  to  him. 
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So  they  sat  round  the  wide-open  window  in 
the  soft  evening  light,  clear  and  warm  though 
moonless,  talking  or  listening  to  de  Cressy's 
account  of  the  humours  of  the  Foresters'  Fete 
and  the  village  concert,  till  Hester  ro.se  to  go. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something  first,'1  she 
said  to  the  Curate,  who  was  accompanying 
them  to  the  door.  ';  I  will  not  detain  you 
long." 

Sir  John  lingered  behind,  and  they  stepped 
out  together  and  passed  through  the  church- 
yard gate. 

"  Jock  overheard  something  he  was  not 
intended  to  listen  to  the  other  day.  Some- 
thing you  said  to  Fraulein  Klitz — about  a 
friend  of  mine — Mr.  Poynter.  Do  you  mind 
telling  me  what  it  was  V 

"Miss  Archdale — I  couldn't — /  To  think 
of  your  coming  to  ask  me  that  question  here, 
of  all  places !" 

"  Why  here?  x\nd  why  is  it  something  I 
may  not  hear?  He  is  dead,  I  know."  Her 
lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  grew  appealing. 
11  You  cannot  have  worse  news  to  tell  me." 

It  was  not  in  de  Cressy  to  resist  her;  he 
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looked  slightly  embarrassed  for  a  moment, 
though. 

"  It  was  nothing  worth  telling  after  all — 
not  to  do  any  good,  that  is — and  you'll  be 
only  laughing  at  me,  maybe,  when  you  hear 
it.  Fraulein  Klitz  didn't,  but  she's  credulous 
and  sentimental,  and  I  couldn't  help  telling 
her;  it  came  out  somehow  in  our  conversation 
the  other  night." 

"  What  came  out,  and  what  makes  you 
think  I  could  do  such  a  thing  as  laugh — 
laugh?"  the  word  came  out  with  a  half- 
sob. 

"  It  was  this.  That  same  night  the  poor 
fellow  disappeared,  I  saw  him,  Miss  Archdale, 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you,  standing  on  these  very 
flags,  late  at  night,  in  the  full  light  of  the 
moon." 

"  Saw  him — and  you  have  told  no  one  ? 
The  police " 

"  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  know 
at  that  time  we  had  no  thought  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  him,  of  what  had  happened 
to  him,  I  firmly  believe.  It  was  the  night  of 
our  weekly  practice  here.     Half-past  seven  to 
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half-past  nine — and  a  very  good  one  it  had 
been — there's  a  great  deal  of  real  musical 
talent  going  about  here,  believe  it  or  not. 
Well,  maybe  we  had  stayed  a  trifle  beyond 
our  time,  and  it  might  be  ten  o'clock  by  the 
time  everyone  had  gone,  and  young  Kendall 
and  I  had  put  the  things  up  and  the  room  to 
rights,  and  turned  the  lights  out.  You  see 
the  gate  over  there," — pointing  to  the  old 
archway  in  the  far  corner  at  the  head  of  the 
little  flight  of  steps, — ''that's  supposed  to  be 
locked  every  night,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
one  or  two  of  us  it  had  been  left  open  till  the 
practice  was  over,  and  I  sent  Kendall  across 
with  the  key  to  lock  it.  I  stood  at  the  window 
watching  him,  for  it  was  light  as  day.  and  as 
he  disappeared  by  the  West  end  of  the  church, 
I  saw  a  figure  come  slowly  round  the  East 
side.  I  thought  it  was  some  loiterer,  and 
watched  him,  meaning  to  send  Rendall  after 
him  when  he  came  back.  Then  I  suddenly 
recognised  him.  It  was  Mr.  Poynter,  though 
how  I  came  to  know  it — or  why  he  should  be 
there  —  I  could  not  say.  He  crossed  the 
churchyard    slowly,    his   head    bent,    to   that 
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great  stone  you  see  under  the  plane-tree,  and 
sat  down." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  out  to  him  ¥' 
"Why  should  II"  was  the  not  unnatural 
answer.      "I  waited  to  see  Avhat  he  would  do 
next.     In  a  minute  or  two  he  rose  and  came 
on  here,  right  up  to  the  window." 

"Oh!"   Hester  caught  his  arm  impulsively. 
"And  then?" 

"  He  stood  looking  full  into  my  face,  Miss 
Archdale,  with  no  more  sight  in  his  eyes  than 
the  dead.  He  might  have  been  walking  in 
his  sleep,  for  anything  he  saw  of  me.  I  was 
just  frozen  to  the  spot  for  a  minute,  and  then 
out  I  went  after  him.  Just  then  round 
the  church  came  Rendall  giving  a  shout  as  if 
the  place  was  on  fire,  and  I  stopped  to 
listen.  When  I  looked  round  again,  I  was 
alone." 

"  He  had  passed  out  of  this  gate,  of  course. 
Oh,  why  didn't  you  run  after  him  ?" 

"Why  should  I?  We  didn't  suspect  any- 
thing wrong  then,  and  that  young  donkey 
Rendall  was  in  such  a  panic,  it  put  everything 
else  out  of  my  head.      Some  of  those  little 
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blackguards  of  boys  had  filled  the  lock  with 
mud,  and  he  must  needs  force  the  key  in  and 
had  bent  the  wards.  I  went  off  to  get  a 
locksmith  I  knew  of  to  set  it  to  rights,  and 
the  rest  slipped  out  of  my  mind  entirely,  till 
Fraulein  Klitz  told  me  of  the  disappearance, 
and  the  trouble  you  were  all  in  about  it,  on 
the  Friday.  She  took  it  for  a  death-omen — 
what  I  had  seen — and  I  began  to  think  the 
same,  till  I  felt  ashamed  to  mention  it.  I'm 
as  sure  of  what  I've  seen  as  that  the  church 
stands  there.  But  it's  another  thins;  to  swear 
to  it  in  a  witness-box." 

Mr.  Paramount  had  taken  his  departure. 
Sir  John,  accustomed  to  Hester's  endless 
conferences  on  parish  work,  had  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  was  philosophically  waiting  the 
conclusion  of  the  interview,  sauntering  up  and 
down  under  the  poplar-trees. 

"Show  me  the  place  —  the  very  place," 
Hester  demanded  ;  and  they  crossed  to  the 
great  tombstone  where  Edric  had  once  sat 
with  Mrs.  Damien  in  the  golden  moments  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  so  dearly,  traced  his 
steps  to  the  window,  and   on  to  the  wicket- 
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<rate  beside  the  lar^e  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vicarage  steps. 

"  Come,  Het,  your  mother  will  be  getting 
anxious.  AWve  had  time  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  all  the  distressed  old  women  round  St. 
Paul's.     Good-night,  Mr.  de  Cressy." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Archdale.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  detaining  you  so  long." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SPELL    OF   THE    EOSE. 

Sjp^v^  OR  the  iirst  time  for  many  a  day, 
ft  pK^  except  Sundays,  Elsie's  dark  little 
*&i^l>  corner  in  St.  Fridolin's  was  filled 
on  the  Friday  following  her  father  s  visit  to 
the  Vicar.  She  glided  in,  white  and  thin  like 
a  little  shadow,  as  her  father  had  said,  but 
walking  easily  and  without  assistance,  to  the 
eleven  o'clock  service,  and  Eustace  was  glad 
to  find  her  awaiting  him  in  the  porch  after- 
wards. 

She  gave  him  a  wan  smile,  and  for  once  did 
not  wait  for  him  to  speak  first,  but  began  with 
feverish  haste: 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  asking,  but  can  you 
tell  me  where  Mrs.  Darnien  is  now,  please?" 
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"  She  was  in  Paris  when  I  last  heard, 
nursing  an  old  friend,  Lady  Monchalsea.  As 
soon  as  she  got  better  they  were  going  to 
Dieppe,  and  then  for  a  month's  cruise  in  Lord 
Monchalsea's  yacht — I  don't  know  where." 

"  A  month  !"  she  gave  a  sort  of  despairing 
little  cry.  "Not  home  for  another  month!" 
She  raised  a  pair  of  great  sunken  eyes  to  his, 
and  then  turned  away,  her  fingers  twisting 
and  working  as  if  in  stru^^le  with  some  out- 

o  on 

break  of  distress. 

"  She  was  a  kind  friend  to  you.  Do  you 
want  her  so  badly?" 

"  Oh,  I  want  her — I  want  her  !  I  was 
wicked  and  ungrateful  when  she  left,  and  now 
I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  me." 

"Let  me  try  to  help  you.  I  can  see  that 
you  have  been  in  great  trouble,  my  poor  child. 
Have  you  felt  neglected  ?  I  thought  you  had 
some  new  friends  to  take  care  of  you." 

Out  broke  the  storm  at  this — violent,  irre- 
pressible. She  sank  on  the  wooden  bench 
where  she  and  her  friend  had  sat  hand  in 
hand,  years  and  years  ago  it  seemed,  and 
sobbed    and    sobbed,    begging    the    Yicar   in 
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gasps  to  leave  her — leave  her!  She  was  an 
unhappy  girl,  and  wanted  to  die.  What  did 
it  matter  if  she  did  die  there  ?  Oh,  if  she  only 
could ! 

"  Elsie,  you  are  saying  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  intend  me  to  believe,"  he  spoke 
sternly  at  last.  "  If  you  were  half  as  bad  as 
you  declare,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  fetch 
your  father  and  find  out  all  about  it.  Now 
stop  crying,  or  I  shall  go  for  him  at  once." 
Elsie  did  stop  for  a  moment,  and  tried  to  dry 
her  eyes  with  her  soaked  pocket-handkerchief, 
but  the  sobs  continued. 

"  Get  up  and  take  my  arm."  And  with- 
out more  ado  he  walked  her  across  to  the 
Vicarage,  where  Mrs.  Goodliffe  was  on  the 
look-out  for  them. 

"Pretty  dear!  Overtired,  is  she?  I've 
got  some  good  news  that  will  cheer  her,"  and 
she  took  the  girl  into  her  kind  old  arms. 

Eustace  returned  to  the  church  to  await 
the  organist,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  a 
consultation  on  the  possibility  of  remedying 
the  defective  bass  of  the  splendid  old  "  Father 
Smith."     The  close,  weary  summer  was  tell- 
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ing  on  him — or  so  he  assured  himself  as  he 
paced  the  aisle  dejectedly — tired,  oh!  so  tired 
of  his  life  and  its  work.  "  It  takes  a  happy 
man  to  do  really  good  work,"  he  was  saying 
to  himself.  "  One  can  give  out  to  others  only 
what  one  holds  one's  self.  I  am  a  failure 
here.  De  Cressy  would  make  a  better  thing 
of  it  if  he  were  a  year  or  two  older.  Should 
I  do  better  anywhere  else,  though  ?  At 
Altcar  ?  No.  I  cannot  put  myself  in  Ran- 
dolf  s  place  down  there.  It  would  be  a  false 
position  all  round.  They  don't  want  me, 
either.     Does  anyone?" 

A  step  on  the  threshold  that  surely  he 
knew  from  a  thousand.  A  flash  of  sunlight 
through  the  open  south  door,  and  up  the  aisle 
there  sped  with  hurrying,  elastic  tread,  as  in 
joyous  haste,  a  bright  figure,  with  shimmer  of 
silk,  and  rustle  of  lace,  and  slim  outstretched 
hands. 

"  Mrs.  Damien!"  he  cried,  and  stood  still 
in  amaze,  silent  and  unresponsive  from  very 
incredulity. 

"  Home  again,"  she  smiled  into  his  face. 
"  Yes,    home"    and    her  bright   gaze   flashed 
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round  the  great  dim  spaces  aloft,  and  smoke- 
darkened  walls,  as  if  she  loved  them.  "  Did 
you  not  think  I  should  come  here  first?" 

"  You  are  very  welcome,"  was  all  that 
Eustace  dare  say,  and  even  then  dreaded  that 
the  tremulous  accent  said  too  much. 

"  I  came  yesterday  with  a  friend.  He  was 
in  haste,  and  so  was  I,  once  my  face  was  set 
homewards." 

"  A  friend "  he    stopped   himself,    and 

she  suddenly  flushed  hotly,  and  a  smile 
danced  round  her  lips. 

"  Not  Lady  Monchalsea,  unluckily.  She  is 
still  very  ill,  and  I  have  promised  to  go  back 
to  her  for  some  time — when  my  errand  here 
was  done "  and  again  she  flushed  rosily. 

"  You  lost  your  holiday,"  he  began,  em- 
barrassed, half  angry,  desperate  to  hear  more. 
'•  I  heard  how  you  left  your  friends." 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  thankful,  so  glad  to  leave 
them  all.  It  would  have  been  wrong  to  stay, 
and  I  was  at  my  wits'-end  for  an  excuse  to 
go.  We  were  all  at  cross  purposes  and  very 
unhappy,"  she  went  on  half  laughing,  in 
incoherent    explanation  ;    all     blaming     one 
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another  for  what  was  nobody's  fault,  I 
suppose,  though  Lady  Monchalsea  will  tell 
you  I  behaved  atrociously,"  and  her  eyes 
dropped. 

"  Professor  Montrose?"  the  name  slipped 
out  unawares,  and  he  raged  at  himself  in- 
wardly. 

"  Don't  speak  of  him,"  she  commanded 
imperiously,  raising  her  hand  as  if  to  stop 
his  lips.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  his  name 
made  light  of.  Noble  !  generous  !  I  will 
honour  him  to  my  latest  day.  He  was  far 
too  great  and  good  to  have  been  in  our 
frivolous,  silly  set  for  an  hour.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  I  had  never  gone !  Now  tell  me  about 
St.  Fridolin's.  My  girls  ?"— shaking  off  the 
distasteful  subject  with  a  graceful  gesture  of 
her  pretty  head. 

"  One  is  in  sore  need  of  you — Elsie.  The 
others  are  much  as  you  left  them  a  month 
ago." 

"  They  had  a  happy  holiday  I  know,  thanks 
to  you,"  and  then  she  stopped,  confused.  "  So 
they  want  me  back?  Not  more  than  I  want 
them.     Ah !  my  place  is  here.     I  am  needed 
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by  someone!"  she  declared  joyously.  "  Aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me?"  she  demanded,  in  pure 
gaiety,  turning  suddenly  on  him. 

"  Am  I  glad?"  broke  from  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  finished  the  sentence. 

"  Then  you  did  miss  me?  just  a  little  ?"  she 
went  on  with  dancing  eyes,  but  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  tremor  round  her  perfect  lips. 

"  Miss  her  ?"  How  could  he  answer  ? 
What  words  did  language  hold  to  tell  his 
mighty  heart-hunger  for  the  joy  of  her  presence ; 
his  greedy  rapture  over  her  looks,  her  words, 
that  held  him  spell- bound,  powerless  to  do 
ought  but  gaze  and  gaze  ? 

She  knew  quite  well — the  witch — without 
need  of  look  or  sign. 

"Then  you  do  care  for  me?"  she  asked 
softly  and  shyly,  putting  her  two  hands  out  to 
him,  ungloved,  white,  appealing. 

'*  Care!"  he  gave  one  great  sob,  and  for  all 
answer  dropped  his  lips  on  those  delicate, 
tremulous  fingers,  holding  them  for  one 
minute,  one  short  minute  of  wild  delight. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  say  so?"  and  the 
hands  were  withdrawn  in  a  flash,  and  she  was 
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standing  before  him,  upright,  saucily  defiant, 
altogether  adorable.  Then,  while  the  sound 
of  her  audacious  words  seemed  still  to  echo 
in  the  grey  height  above,  her  colour  suddenly 
rose,  deepening  from  brow  to  chin,  her  great 
lashes  quivered  downwards,  and  in  a  second 
she  stood  before  him,  the  shyest  of  drooping 
roses. 

u  Because  I  should  say  too  much  if  I  spoke 
at  all  !  Because  to  tell  you  how  I  have 
missed  you,  how  I  care  for  you,  would  be  to 
say  more  than  you  might  choose  to  hear. 
Because  I  cannot  stop  half-way,  nor  tell  you 
of  my  love  without  begging  for  yours  in 
return,  and  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  do,"  he 
broke  out,  hoarsely  and  low.  "  I  have  been 
seeing  the  grey,  ugly,  practical  side  of  life,  and 
I  know  how  much  more  marriage  means  than 
the  first  hot  fancy.  If  I  thought  that  I  could 
make  you  happy,  not  only  now,  but  in  the 
long  years  to  come,  then  I  would  seek  your 
love.  Then  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  won 
it.     Now— dare  I  risk  it?" 

"  But — if  it  were  given  unasked?     But — if 
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/  dare  risk  it?"  said  a  soft  voice  in  answer, 
low,  but  perfectly  clear  and  decided. 

Eustace  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  half 
despairingly,  then  caught  her  hands  and  kissed 
them  again  and  again  with  hot  passionate 
kisses,  that  seemed  the  real  speech  of  his  heart 
hurrying  to  contradict  his  half-hearted  words. 

"  My  Love,  my  Queen !  It  is  for  your  sake 
I  would  bid  you  leave  me." 

M  And  yet  you  love  me  ?"  she  queried, 
letting  her  hands  rest  in  his,  and  laughing 
low  in  very  fulness  of  contentment.  "  And 
you  would  not  marry  me,  you  say?  And  I 
am  never  to  be  told  why?" 

He  might  have  dropped  her  hands  and  taken 
advantage  of  the  opening  to  tell  her  how  he 
was  trying  to  act  for  the  best.  How  that  long 
a£0  he  had  decided  on  his  scheme  of  existence  : 
and  that  pleasure  and  light  words  and  sweet 
follies  of  love-making  had  no  part  therein  ;  and 
that  if  love  were  to  be  admitted  it  was  to  be  a 
severe  and  passionless  sentiment,  shared  by 
some  noble  creature  with  a  taste  for  self-sacri- 
fice, and  a  heart  given  to  the  dirtiest  work  of 
the   world  ;  with  whom  he  might  tread  the 
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path  of  life,  serenely  exalted  alike  above  its 
pitfalls  and  its  allurements.  A  most  lofty, 
ascetic,  and  distinctly  uncomfortable  ideal  ; 
fortunately  unrealisable.  And  here  was  he 
bound,  heart  and  soul,  at  the  feet  of  this 
smiling,  pleasure-loving  goddess,  with  her  gay 
dresses  and  her  worldly  chatter,  and  no  con- 
ceivable resemblance  to  the  pale  saint  of  his 
dreams,  beyond  the  sweet  voice  and  honest 
eyes.  All  that  is  what  he  should  have  con- 
sidered had  a  chance  been  given  him.  but  it 
was  not  ;  for  the  warm  slender  fingers  closed 
round  his  as  he  tried  to  withdraw  them,  and 
the  great  lovely  shining  eyes  lifted  themselves 
to  his  and  held  them  fast. 

"  Tell  me  why  ?"  her  lips  repeated. 

Then  it  did  come  clearly  to  his  mind  that 
the  saint  would  have  accepted  St.  Fridolin's 
dirt  and  iniquities  as  the  very  crown  and  glory 
of  the  life  he  was  offering  her,  while  to  this 
fair  woman  an  explanation  was  due  as  to  why 
it  was  not  merely  a  preliminary  to  Alt  car  Court, 
and  again  his  mind  misgave  him.  Lastly,  there 
fell  from  his  lips  the  very  oddest  answer  ever 
given  by  man. 
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"  Because  I  am  not  sure  how  much  you 
love  me." 

She  gave  him  one  quick,  fiery  glance,  and 
dropped  his  hands  as  if  his  touch  scorched  her, 
then  turned  slowly  away,  her  head  perfectly 
erect,  her  teeth  set  deeply  in  her  round  red  lip, 
and  stepped  softly  down  the  dusky  aisle. 

Then  he  knew  that  for  good  or  evil  she 
carried  his  heart  with  her.  "  Eose  !"  he  cried, 
and  was  at  her  side  again.     "  Tell  me " 

u  How  can  I  tell  you  anything — if  you  wont 
ask  me?" 

There  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Out  of 
the  gloomy  church  they  passed  to  the  low 
south  porch,  and  there  the  slanting  sunbeams 
came  and  found  them  an  hour  later.  The  dis- 
appointed organist  lingered,  sending  his  great 
waves  of  music  rolling  and  surging  through 
the  empty  church  and  out  over  their  heads 
unnoticed.  De  Cressy  fidgeted  in  and  out  of 
the  Vicarage  in  vain  search,  and  two  little 
girls,  coming  for  Confirmation  tickets,  trotted 
away  disappointed.  No  one  thought  of  the 
south  porch,  where  Eustace  sat,  with  Rose's 
hand  in  his,  pouring  out  his  tale  of  trouble 
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and  doubt  and  would-be  sacrifice,  fully  and 
freely,  reading  it  all  afresh  by  the  light  of  her 
eyes.  He  told  her  everything,  and  she  dropped 
sweet  little  words  of  sympathy  into  his  ear  and 
bewitched  one  misgiving  after  another  out  of 
him,  till  he  laid  all  plain  before  her. 

"  So  it  is  for  me  you  are  afraid,  after  all !" 
she  cried.  "  For  me  and  St.  Fridolin,"  with 
a  gay,  little  confident  laugh.  "  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  wife  to  bring  home  here !  Oh,  I  quite 
understand  your  views,  and,  if  I  did  not  want 
to  marry  you  myself,  I  should  quite  agree 
with  them.  I'm  not  one  bit  jealous  of  my 
shadowy  rival — your  ideal,  Eustace — and 
never  shall  be.  Don't  you  see,  dear,  what  an 
immense  advantage  I  possess  over  her  ?" 
stooping  down  as  she  stood  beside  him,  and 
dropping  her  voice  impressively.  "  Your 
saint,  my  dear,  is  non-existent,  and — /  am 
here!" 


CHAPTER  VL 


"on    the    trail." 


H,  Rose,  Rose!  It's  good  to  have 
you  home  once  more !  We've  all 
been  wearying  for  you.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  your  note  came 
to  me  just  now.     But  must  you  really  leave  us 


again  so  soon 


"  I  promised,"  said  Mrs.  Damien,  with  a 
regretful  smile.  ''I  cannot  desert  that  poor 
old  lady  yet.  I  must  see  her  safely  through 
the  cruise  of  the  Mallard.  Beatrix  is  no 
sailor.  AVe  must  make  the  most  of  our  time 
together.  Come  and  take  off  your  hat,  and 
begin  at  once.  You're  going  to  give  me  the 
rest  of  the  day,  of  course." 

"  No,    no !      Don't  tempt   me.      I've   only 
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an  hour  or  so  free.  Mother  is  at  Eastbourne, 
and  I  am  in  charge  at  home.  Painters, 
plumbers,  and  decorators  are  to  be  turned 
loose  on  the  premises  next  week  ;  the  rooms 
are  half  dismantled  ;  Friiulein  Klitz  is  in  bed 
with  a  swelled  face  ;  the  cook  has  gone  for  a 
holiday,  and  Daddy  has  asked  the  Tremletts  to 
dinner." 

Mrs.  Da  mien  laughed  merrily  at  Hester's 
report.     "  Bring  them  all  here,"  she  suggested. 

"  I  wish  I  could.  Why  !" — looking  round 
in  some  surprise — "  how  long  have  you  been 
home  T 

"  Since  yesterday  evening/' 

"  And  you  have  got  into  perfect  order 
already!  All  your  pretty  things  about,  and 
the  place  full  of  flowers  as  if  you  had  been 
here  for  weeks." 

Aunt  Mamie  here  rose  from  her  knees  in  a 
far-off  corner,  where  she  had  been  lending 
a  last  artistic  touch  to  an  arrangement  of 
gold-striped  curtain  and  hydrangeas  in  a  dark 
red  pot.  She  welcomed  Hester  with  one  of 
her  gleaming  smiles. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  splendour 
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out  of  the  season?  You  don't  expect  to  have 
any  visitors,  do  }Tou  \  I  thought  ice  were  the 
last  people  left  in  town.  Daddy,  Fraulein, 
Jock  and  I  play  tennis  in  a  howling  wilderness 
every  evening." 

"  De  buds  don't  wait  to  ask  de  olminic 
what  time  to  blow,"  Aunt  Mamie  replied, 
sententiously.  "  Heh,  you  dar,  Mars  Jock  ? 
S'pose  you  come  'long  an'  see  what  I  got  down 
blow.  I  lef  some  berries  dar,  I  disremember 
'xactly  whar,  but  cryin'  out  dey  was — jes 
cryin  out  fo'  some  chillun  to  come  'long  an' 
eat  urn." 

Jock  needed  no  second  suggestion  to  slide 
off  the  chair  on  which  Hester  had  posted  him, 
and  trot  off  hand  in  hand  with  Aunt  Mamie. 
"  You'll  tell  me  a  story,"  they  heard  him 
bargain. 

"  Good  old  Auntie.  I  think  Lady  Mon- 
chalsea  will  miss  her  more  than  she  will  me. 
I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  let  me  leave  her  in 
Paris,  but  she  would  by  no  means  consent  to 
my  travelling  alone  with  Lord  Altcar " 

"LordAltcar!  Was  he  with  you?  I  never 
knew  you  knew  him.     And  in  Paris  !     Why, 
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I  saw  him  on  Monday!"  Hester  exclaimed, 
with  a  whole  volley  of  notes  of  interrogation 
in  her  voice. 

"  That  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  in 
Paris  on  Tuesday,  and  bringing  me  home  with 
him  on  Thursday,  and  returning  to  Altcar 
again  yesterday." 

"But  why?  Oh,  I  know  you  told  me  in 
your  note  about  '  special  private  business/ 
and  I,  politely,  have  not  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject; but  all  the  same,  I  feel  it  is  a  dark 
mystery,  and  if  you  laugh  and  get  so  pink- 
cheeked  about  it,  no  sense  of  propriety  shall 
prevent  me  trying  to  find  it  out.  You  never 
used  to  have  secrets  from  me  in  the  good  old 
days." 

Mrs.  Damien's  face  disappeared  behind  her 
palm-leaf  fan,  and  a  very  meek  little  voice 
protested,  "  I'm  sure  I'm  quite  willing  to  tell 
you  everything  you  wish  to  know,  if  you'll 
only  mention  what." 

"  What  took  Lord  Altcar  to  Paris,  and 
what  brought  you  back  to  London?"  was  the 
prompt  response  to  this  invitation. 

"  He  came  to  Paris  to  ask  me  to  marry  his 
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son,  and  I  came  to  London  to  ask  his  son  to 
marry  me." 

Hester  collapsed  utterly. 

"  Rose  !"  she  cried  faintly  presently.  "  Xo, 
don't  answer.  Don't  wake  me.  Let  me  dream 
it  out.  I've  fallen  asleep  in  this  rocking-chair, 
you  know,  while  you  were  talking.  I  won't 
tell  my  dream,  lest  you  should  laugh  at  it. 
Dreams  go  by  contraries,  and  I  know  when 
I'm  awake  that,  though  you  believe  in  Mr. 
Stannard  as  a  priest  to  an  absurd  extent,  you 
hate  him  as  a  man  as  utterly  as  it  is  lawful  for 
any  Christian  to  do." 

"  Hester  f  and  Rose  put  down  her  fan  to 
give  a  supplicating  glance,  and  put  it  up  again 
to  hide  her  hot  cheeks.  "  Don't  laugh,  please, 
dear,  and  don't  be  so  astonished.  I  know 
quite  well  that  I'm  not  the  right  woman  for 
him  to  choose,  but  that's  his  affair ;  and  if  he 
won't  be  wise  and  give  me  up,  what's  to  be 
done?  Lord  Altcar  said  that  it  was  as  certain 
that  he  loved  me  as  that  he  never  would  tell 
me  so,  unless  I  asked  him.  What  could  I 
do?" 

"It's  very  creditable  to  Lord  Altcar' s  pene- 
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tration  to  have  found  it  out,  considering  that 
his  opportunities  of  seeing  you  together  were 
limited." 

"Why!  It  was  you  who  told  him  so! 
You  false,  treacherous  girl!"  And  Rose 
dropped  her  fan  and  leant  forward  to  seize  her 
friend's  wrists.  "  Look  in  my  face,  and.  deny 
it  if  you  dare.  Lord  Altcar  said  that  he  had 
long  known  that  his  son's  affections  were  en- 
gaged." 

"  I'm  sure  he  didn't  put  it  in  that  stupid, 
old-maidish  form." 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  said  '  Devoted  heart  and 
soul.' " 

"  That's  better." 

"  But  he  could  not  discover  to  whom  till 
you  enlightened  him." 

"  I  never,  never  did  any  such  thing !  He 
came  and  talked  so  nicely  to  me  that  afternoon 
about  St.  Fridolin's,  and  drew  me  on  to  tell 
him  all  I  could  about  his  son's  work  there. 
We  were  sitting  with  Lady  Altcar  in  the  even- 
ing while  the  others  were  at  the  fireworks,  and 
he  wouldn't  be  referred  to  Mr.  de  Cressy;  so, 
as  you  and  the  girls  are  all  I  know  anything 
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about,  I  talked  about  you.  I  said  nothing 
more  than  the  whole  parish  knows — that  I'll 
swear.  Yes,  I  did  give  him  your  address  in 
Paris  before  we  left." 

Eose  did  not  look  altogether  implacable. 
u  We  have  all  three  fallen  victims  to  the  craft 
and  o'uile  of  that  wicked  old  man  somehow,  I 
suspect.  He  lit  the  match  and  ran  away  from 
the  explosion  this  morning  ;  but  is  coming 
back  to-morrow  to  stay  at  the  Vicarage. 
Eustace"  (Hester  had  to  think  for  a  minute  who 
that  might  mean)  "  has  written  to  suggest  that 
he  shall  bring  Miss  Liddell  with  him  to  intro- 
duce her  to  me,  and  I  shall  ask  her  to  stay  here 
till  Monday.  I  want  you  and  Sir  John  to  dine 
here  to-morrow,  unless  you  are  too  incensed 
with  Lord  Altcar  to  break  bread  with  him. 
On  Monday  we  are  all  going  to  Altcar,  to 
Eustace's  mother.  I  wish  it  was  over.  Sup- 
pose they  don't  think  me  good  enough !" 

Hester  laughed  and  protested,  and  then  the 
two  fell  into  a  happy,  idle,  disjointed  talk,  half 
mirthful,  half  sad  ;  not  with  "  the  sadness  of 
pain,"  but  that  which  "  resembles  sorrow,  only 
as  the  mist  resembles  the  rain" — a  lin^erino- 
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regret  for  the  good  days  past,  even  in  the 
greater  brightness  of  the  days  that  had  come. 
Had  come  to  one  of  them,  that  is.  Hester, 
even  in  her  unselfish  delight  in  her  friend's  hap- 
piness,  felt  that  all  her  little  whimsical  fancies 
about  being  superseded  and  left  out  in  the  cold 
had  become  grim  realities,  soften  the  fact  as 
she  might.  Even  sympathy  with  her  own 
troubles  was  denied  her.  She  could  not  bring 
herself  to  name  Edric  and  the  dark  shadow 
that  hung  over  his  fate  to  Rose  in  the  midst 
of  her  new  joy  ;  and  yet,  beside  it  there  seemed 
little  that  could  befall  in  the  world  of  conse- 
quence. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?,, 
Rose  asked,  in  her  turn.  "  You  are  thin  and 
tired -looking,  Hester." 

"It  is  the  usual  town  look.  Everybody 
seems  the  same  just  now.  You  were  worse  off 
in  Paris,  were  you  not?" 

"  Never  mind  me  any  more.  I  want  to 
talk  about  you.  How  is  the  picture  going 
on? 

"  Very  well.  I  want  one  more  sitting,  and 
then  Jock's  penance  will  be  over.     I  can  do 
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the  figure  from  a  model.  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  studies  for  the  background  next  month, 
if  we  go  to  Scotland.  Papa  doesn't  seem  able 
to  tear  himself  away  from  town,  while  a  crea- 
ture remains  in  it  that  he  can  meet  at  the 
club.  1  don't  mind.  One  place  is  as  good  as 
another." 

There  was  a  sound  of  dull  hopelessness  in 
her  words  that  made  Rose  look  enquiringly  at 
her.  "  I'm  sure  you  are  not  well,  dear.  How 
I  wish  I  hadn't  to  leave  you  here !  Will  you 
come  back  with  me  ?" 

"No,  no!  It  can't  be  done.  Now  I  must 
go.  I  shall  not  see  you  before  to-rnorrow 
evening,  then  V 

"  Hardly.  I  went  to  see  poor  little  Elsie 
this  morning,  but  she  was  lying  down  to  get 
rid  of  a  headache.  I  must  go  early  to  St. 
Friclolin's  and  see  if  she  will  come  for  a  drive, 
perhaps  bring  her  home  to  luncheon  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  must  go  to  meet  Miss  Liddell. 
Till  eight  o'clock,  then,  to-morrow." 

They  descended  together  in  search  of  Jock, 
whom  they  found  in  Aunt  Mamie's  own  special 
pantry  sitting  swinging  his  heels  on  a  table, 
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while  Aunt  Mamie,  hard  at  work  with  her 
gauffering  irons,  was  setting  the  frills  of  one  of 
her  marvellous  caps. 

"  Tore  him  all  to  bits  V1  they  heard  him  ask, 
with  intensest  enjoyment. 

"  Ebbery  mossel.  Not  nuff  lef  of  him  to 
fill  a  walnut -shell  coffin." 

"  And  his  bones  ?" 

"  Cracked  urn,  an'  groun  um  all  to  powder." 

"  And  drunk  up  his  blood  out  of  a  calabash  ? 
Just  as  he  said  he  would.  Jolly!"  And 
Jock's  boots  gave  an  appreciative  flourish. 
"  Hester!  you  should  just  hear  this.  Aunt 
Mamie's  stories  are  prime.  Won't  you  tell  her 
one  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Ju- Ju  house  ? 
It's  a  place  where  some  people  go  to  church  (I 
wish  we  did),  with  elephants'  tusks  and  croco- 
diles' skins  and  teeth  and  skulls  and  all  sorts 
of  jolly  things  in  it.  Come  home  to  tea  ? 
What  do  we  want  with  tea  V1 

A  plate  with  a  pile  of  strawberry  hulls  on  it, 
an  open  pot  of  preserved  ginger,  some  flakes  of 
pastry,  and  a  general  blissful  stickiness  over- 
spreading the  young  gentleman's  countenance, 
sufficiently  explained  this  indifference  to  life's 
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grosser  needs  ;  but  Hester  was  inflexible,  and 
carried  him  off. 

"  Isn't  Aunt  Mamie  fun  V  exclaimed  Jock  in 
ecstasy,  as  he  capered  along  homewards  beside 
his  sister.  "  Hester!  Do  you  think  I  may 
go  and  stay  with  her  to-morrow  and  Sunday? 
I  was  to  ask  mamma — oh,  she's  not  at  home  ; 
well,  you  and  Fraulein  can  give  me  leave.  I'll 
let  you  paint  me  as  much  as  you  like  all  the 
morning  if  you  will.  She'll  take  awful  care  of 
me,  she  says,  and  I'll  see  that  she  goes  to  church 
on  Sunday.  Say  ;  yes,  you  may,'  Hester, 
there's  a  good  old  thing !" 

';  We'll  see  what  papa  says  this  evening. 
If  he  says  '  yes,'  you  may  go  :  don't  let  her 
frighten  your  wits  out  with  those  horrid 
stories  of  hers,  though.  I  wonder  how  you 
can  ask  her  to  tell  them." 

;i  I  tell  you  they're  jolly.  Fraulein  knows 
some  good  ones;  Wehrwolves  and  Black 
Huntsmen  and  wicked  barons,  but  they're 
nowhere  beside  Aunt  Mamie's.  Bears  and 
snakes  and  witches  and  ghosts — real  good 
ones.  I'll  tell  you  about  the  ghost  at  the 
Endicotts' — that    was    her    old     family,    you 
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know — to-morrow  while  you're  painting,  if 
you'll  remind  me.  A  sensible  ghost — not 
like  that  stupid  old  thing  of  Mr.  de  Cressy's. 
That  meant  nothing. 

Nothing !  It  meant  a  haunting  shadow 
over  one  life  at  least  ;  so  Hester  told  herself 
with  a  sudden  pang.  A  grim  secret  terror 
that  never  left  her  side  for  an  instant.  It  rose 
with  her  in  the  morning,  walked  beside  her 
through  all  the  day's  duties,  and  that  very 
night  laid  a  sudden  cold  clutch  on  her  very 
heart  at  some  casual  words  of  her  father  s. 

"  Het,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I  shan't  go 
down  to  Eastbourne  next  week,  I  think.  You 
may  start  Fraulein  and  Jock  off  on  Monday 
without  waiting  for  me.  The  Royal  Denbigh 
are  to  embark  on  Wednesday.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  come  down  to  Portsmouth  and  see  them 
off  ?  I  must  go.  I  wouldn't  miss  being  there 
to  say  '  Good-bye '  to  them  on  any  account. 
You  won't  come  1  You  aren't  half  the  girl 
you  used  to  be,  Het.  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
see  that  boy  Poynter  there.  I'd  give  a  hundred 
pounds  to  have  him  turn  up  in  time.  It  would 
be  the  only  thing  to  save  him.     Amongst  us 
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all  we  might  pull  him  through,  then  ;  if  he 
doesn't,  I  don't  know  how  it  will  go  with  him. 
How  white  you  look !  Go  to  bed,  little  girl. 
Good-night." 

Jock  secured  his  father's  permission,  and  was 
in  a  high  state  of  good  spirits  and  amiability 
when  he  presented  himself  in  the  studio  next 
morning.  Fortunately  for  Hester,  he  required 
no  special  amusement  during  the  sitting,  but 
entertained  her  with  the  whole  of  Aunt  Mamie's 
legends,  beginning  with  the  headless  dog  that 
attended  the  Endicott  family,  and  ending  with 
a  peculiarly  ghastly  and  gory  story  of  a  hunt  of 
a  murderer  through  a  swamp,  personally  con- 
ducted by  the  murdered  man's  ghost. 

"And  the  dog  was  a  regular  man-hunter!" 
he  explained  with  much  gusto  ;  "  trained  to 
catch  negroes.  And  what  do  you  think,  Aunt 
Mamie  says  Roswal  is  just  that  sort.  A 
Spanish  bloodhound,  a  man-hunter !  I  wonder 
if  Roswal  has  ever  tracked  anybody  down  and 
torn  him  limb  from  limb  ?"  he  went  on,  with 
thoughtful  enjoyment.  "  Don't  you  wish 
Mr.  de  Cressy  had  had  him  the  other  night?" 

"  Why,  Jock,  Roswal  has  never  been  out  of 
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our  house  since  he  was  born.  How  could  he 
ever  learn  to  do  such  dreadful  things  T 

"  But  his  father  might  have  done,  and  I 
dare  say  he  knows  how  to,  all  the  same.  Now 
if  Mr.  de  Cressy  had  only  laid  a  bit  of  the 
blood-stained  clothes " 

"  But  there  weren't  any  blood-stained  clothes. 
Do  keep  your  head  still  for  a  moment !" 

"  Well,  his  glove  then.  Lay  it  on  that  old 
tombstone,  and  hold  tight  to  the  leash  while 
he  dashes  forward  to  the  spot  where  the 
murderer  is  lurking  in  concealment — that's 
what  I  should  do." 

"  I  wish  you'd  try  and  fancy  yourself  the 
murderer  a  little  ;  and  look  as  if  you  thought 
he'd  got  you.  Now  tell  me  another  story,  and 
keep  as  still  as  you  can  for  five  minutes  ;  then 
I  shall  have  done  with  you." 

Hester  finished  her  work,  and  saw  Jock  off 
to  St.  Maur  Koad  in  high  glee  ;  visited  Frau- 
lein  Klitz  in  bed,  and  brewed  her  a  fresh  poppy- 
head  fomentation  ;  ordered  the  dinner  for 
Sunday,  and  then  set  herself  to  live  through 
the  long,  lonely,  haunted  day  as  she  best  might. 
She  generally  found  work  in  plenty  for  her 
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active  little  fingers,  but  to-day  it  would  not 
last  out  the  morning,  somehow.  A  card  came 
round  from  Mrs.  Damien  :  "  Cannot  come  to 
see  you,  as  I  expect  Miss  Liddell  early.  Have 
seen  Birdie.  Unsatisfactory;''  and  on  it  she 
pondered  as  she  paced  the  quiet  half-dismantled 
rooms  with  Eoswal's  big  head  under  her  hand. 
She  did  not  care  to  go  out  aimlessly  alone, 
even  if  she  had  not  known  how  much  her 
mother  disliked  her  doing  so. 

It  recalled  somehow  the  day  when  Rose's 
departure  was  decided  on,  when  she  in  a  fit  of 
restlessness  had  started  for  St.  Fridolin's,  to 
Elsie,  with  such  scant  results.  Then,  with 
the  remembrance  back  came  the  shadow  closer 
and  blacker.  "  Do  you  remember,"  it  seemed 
to  breathe  in  her  ear,  "  what  you  missed  by 
going  that  day  ?  Do  you  remember  your 
foolish  mistrust  and  anger  ?  How  you  crept 
off  to  the  church  to  give  way  to  your  fit  of  self- 
made  misery  —  your  jealousy  of  poor  little 
Elsie  ?'  Hester  pressed  her  hands  to  her  ears 
as  if  there  was  a  veritable  voice  sounding 
there. 

"  I'll  go  there  again,"  she  suddenly  decided. 
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"  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  it  will  be  better 
for  me  to  be  there  than  anywhere  else.  Mother 
doesn't  mind  that.  I'll  go  and  wait  in  the 
church  till  evensong.  I  shall  be  home  long 
before  it's  time  to  dress.  Roswal,  you  must 
be  content  with  Markham  for  the  rest  of  the 
day." 

Roswal  had  no  intention  of  doing  any  such 
thing  ;  but  like  a  wary  clog  he  let  himself  be 
sent  into  Sir  John's  study,  where  he  flopped 
down  with  ostentatious  obedience  while  Hester 
shut  the  door,  and,  her  footsteps  once  out  of 
hearing,  sprang  through  the  window  and  made 
his  way  through  the  kitchens  to  the  front  area. 
There  he  lay  low,  till,  as  he  expected,  a  cab 
made  its  appearance  with  Markham  on  the  box. 
He  watched  Hester  enter,  and  then  whisked  out 
and  followed  at  a  discreet  distance  till  he  knew 
it  was  safe  to  proclaim  himself. 

"  Ugh,  you  brute!"  as  Markham  spied  him 
with  disgust.  Hester,  resigning  herself  to  the 
inevitable,  ordered  the  cab  to  stop  and  admitted 
him,  expressing  herself  strongly  ;  while  he 
crawled  in,  and  dropped  at  her  feet  with  a 
hypocritical  air  of  self-abasement. 
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'•  Well,  all  you've  got  by  this  is  that  you'll 
have  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Vicarage  cellar  till  1 
want  you  ;  or  else  go  home  by  Underground 
with  Markham."  Roswal  lifted  first  his  head 
deprecatingly,  and  then  one  paw,  which,  after 
one  or  two  purposeless  flourishes,  he  dropped 
on  Hester's  knee. 

'•  Oh,  Cuss,  do  you  remember  what  a  bad 
dog  you  were  last  time  we  came  here  ?' 
she  cried,  with  a  laugh  that  was  half  a 
sob,  and  Cuss  blinked  appreciatively.  They 
alighted  at  the  Vicarage,  and  Markham 
departed,  with  instructions  to  return  in  ths 
evening  for  his  young  mistress.  Before 
visiting  Mrs.  Goodliffe,  Hester  paused, 
attracted  as  she  always  was  by  the  stillness 
and  solitariness  of  the  grey,  bare  churchyard  ; 
and  half  involuntarily  sauntered  through  the 
open  wicket.  The  windows  of  the  Parish-room 
were  open,  and  somebody  was  sweeping  and 
arranging  things  inside.  She  thought  of 
de  Cressy's  story,  and  shivered. 

"  Cuss !  if  it  had  been  you  who  had  been 
there,"  she  exclaimed  impulsively.  "  What 
could  you  have  done,  old  dog?"     Some  chance 
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reminiscences  of  Jock's  anecdotes  flashed 
across  her  mind  and  made  her  start.  "  Could 
you  have  traced  him,  do  you  think?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  such  stories?"  Her  cheeks  began 
to  burn,  and  her  eyes  to  shine  with  a  sudden, 
wild  notion. 

"  Come  here,"  she  cried,  and  walked  across 
to  the  great  tombstone.  "  Who  was  here, 
Cuss  ?     Can  you  find  him?" 

"  Roswal  obediently  began  to  examine  the 
stone  and  all  around  with  an  affectation  of 
extreme  care,  casting  about  in  his  sagacious 
old  head  for  his  mistress's  possible  meaning. 

A  scent  a  fortnight  old  is  not  a  hopeful  one 
— even  if  ghosts  do  leave  any  trail  ;  but  he 
searched,  nevertheless,  with  much  inward 
perplexity  and  searchings  of  mind.  He 
decided  at  last  that  Hester  was  minded  to 
revive  an  old  game  of  her  youth,  in  which  he 
and  she  were  to  be  lost  together,  and  he  was 
to  triumphantly  discover  the  lost  track  and 
bring  her  home,  with  many  barks  and  tail- 
waggings.  Following  up  this  happy  notion, 
he  forthwith  nosed  out  a  path  direct  from  the 
tombstone  towards  the  Vicarage,  and  invited 
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her  to  accompany  him  thereon.  They  paused 
at  the  -window  of  the  Parish-room  as  in  duty 
bound  (they  having  stopped  there  on  their 
way),  then  on  through  the  wicket-gate,  and 
so  along  the  quiet  little  street  to  the  point 
where  they  had  left  the  cab.  Here  he  wagged 
his  great  tail  and  awaited  further  instructions, 
while  Hester,  who  had  watched  his  movements 
with  feverish  anxiety,  stopped  discouraged. 

11  Is  that  all,  Cuss  ?  Can't  you  tell  what 
I  want  ?  Oh,  I  know !  I  oustfit  to  show  vou 
something  of  his,  and  I  have  nothing — 
nothing — only  this." 

It  was  Edric's  letter,  the  one  he  had  written 
in  sore  disappointment  at  missing  her  on  the 
very  day  that  she  had  been  recalling  ;  the  day 
she  made  the  grand  blunder  about  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  everybody's  troubles  began.  She 
had  read  it ;  poring  over  each  blunt,  inartfully 
constructed  sentence ;  and  had  thought  over 
the  queer  story  it  contained  till  her  head  grew 
dazed,  without  perceiving  in  it  the  slightest 
clue  that  miodit  warrant  her  disregarding 
Edric's  humbly  hinted  wish  for  the  matter  to 
be  considered  confidential. 
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"  Why  should  I  have  told  anyone,  and 
whom  V  she  argued  with  herself.  "  Daddy 
could  not  help  me,  and  mother  would  be 
terrified  at  the  mystery.  I  wish  I  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Stannard  at  first,  but  I  do  not  see 
what  he  could  do  more  than  apply  to  the 
Meynells,  and  that  he  has  done  already." 

She  called  Roswal  back  to  the  tombstone, 
and  then  drew  the  letter  from  its  envelope  and 
let  him  smell  it.  u  Find  him !  Find  him, 
good  dog !"  she  begged  him  urgently. 

Roswal  had  dim  recollections  of  a  letter 
entering  into  some  performance  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  puppy  and  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  learning  tricks.  His  wrinkled  old 
face  grew  keen;  his  eyes  sought  first  the  letter 
and  then  Hester  with  intensest  desire  to  com- 
prehend her  plans.  Then  he  smelled  every- 
thing carefully  all  over  again,  round  and 
round  in  a  widening  circle.  Then  he  stopped, 
threw  his  head  up,  and  gave  a  sudden  deep- 
voiced  bark. 

"  You  have  found  something.  Oh,  good 
Roswal,  what!" 

Roswal  had  found  something — an  idea! 
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He  was  to  take  Hester  somewhere,  he  was 
sure — but  where  ?  Somewhere  that  he  knew, 
of  course.  Xobody  expects  a  dog  to  do  more. 
He  saw  it  wasn't  to  the  church,  or  the  Parish- 
room,  or  home  again,  and  he  felt  he  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  St.  Fridolin's,  till  a 
sudden  inspiration  seized  him.  He  had  yet 
one  more  association  with  the  place.  "  Come 
along !  I  have  it!"  and  with  a  confident  air. 
he  made  straight  for  the  old  resurrection -gate. 
his  mistress  keeping  pace  with  eager  steps,  and 
then,  once  down  in  the  little  crooked  alley, 
made  straight  as  an  arrow  for  Lavender 
Row. 

"  Here,  why  here  f  Hester  exclaimed  to 
herself.  There  seemed  something  ominous  in 
this  retracing  of  her  footsteps ;  but  Roswal 
led  on,  right  up  to  the  door,  open  as  usual, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  three  low  steps  stood  and 
waited. 

Hester  entered  with  uncertain  tread,  and 
knocked,  but  faintly,  on  Elsie's  door.  There 
was  as  faint  a  response  from  within,  and  she 
turned  the  handle.  The  room  seemed  empty 
at  first,  and  silent,  except  for  the  noisy  tick  of 
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the  tall  clock  in  the  corner.  The  old,  well- 
polished  furniture  stood  in  dreary  orderliness 
around  the  walls,  and  Elsie's  couch  was 
vacant.  Venturing  a  step  farther  in,  Hester 
heard  a  slight  movement,  and  saw  Elsie 
crouched  on  the  floor  at  the  couch-side, 
resting  her  face  against  the  cushions  as  if  in 
pain. 

"  Come  in !"  she  cried.  "  What  is  it  ?" 
Then  she  turned  a  little  white,  scared  face 
round,  and  raising  her  dulled,  woeful  eyes, 
beheld  Hester.  She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  steadying  herself  by  one  frail,  shaking 
hand  on  the  table-edge. 

"  Are  you  ill  V  Hester  asked,  startled  into 
forgetfulness  of  her  purpose  by  the  change  in 
the  girl,  and  advancing  wTith  outstretched 
hand.  "  What  is  the  matter?  Can  I  not  help 
you  ?"  Elsie's  face  had  grown  small  and 
peaked,  and  her  eyes  glowed  unnaturally 
brilliant  out  of  two  great,  dark  circles.  Her 
lips  looked  hot  and  fever-dried,  and,  as  she 
tried  to  answer  Hester,  a  little  hectic  spot 
burned  in  each  white  cheek. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  she  said,  speaking  hoarsely 
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and  ungraciously.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
Miss  Archdale?"  and  her  tone  seemed  to  require 
an  explanation  of  the  intrusion. 

Hester  felt  checked  and  discomforted  as  she 
had  done  before,  and  by  the  same  unaccount- 
able consciousness  of  defiance  and  mistrust  on 
Elsie's  part.  She  drew  back  embarrassed, 
especially  when  the  sense  of  her  position  re- 
turned upon  her.  Roswal  stepped  slowly  in. 
and   leaned    against    her   for    approval.       "  I 

came "  she  hesitated  :  then,   struck   by   a 

sudden  thought,  went  on  more  freely  :  "I 
want  you,  if  you  will,  to  tell  me  what  news 
you  have  had  from  your  brother?" 

•'  We  have  heard  nothing  for  a  lon»'  time. 
The  regiment  was  to  move  directly,  when  he 
last  wrote  ;  he  has  been  too  busy,  I  suppose." 
She  spoke  stiffly,  almost  sullenly.  She  had 
been  longing  herself  with  fierce  anxiety  for 
some  word  from  him  on  her  own  account,  and 
had  raged  or  sickened  with  disappointment  at 
his  silence,  day  after  day.  She  was  in  no  mood 
to  give  gracious  replies.  "  I  will  get  you  his 
last  letter,  if  you  wish  to  see  it." 

She    walked    away   to     the     old-fashioned, 
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brass-bound  work-box  in  which  she  kept  her 
treasures,  Hester  watching  her  with  pained 
curiosity.  There  was  a  change  in  her  in  more 
ways  than  one.  In  her  dress  for  one  thing. 
Instead  of  her  usual  little  print  gown  with 
its  trim  white  frills,  she  wore  a  silky  summer 
material ;  soft- toned  and  quietly  made,  but,  to 
any  woman's  eyes,  representing  the  price  of  a 
dozen  cottons  or  serges,  and  the  slipper  that 
peeped  from  under  its  skirt  was  delicate  kid, 
instead  of  stout -soled  leather. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  in  a  tone  that  said 
distinctly,  "  Take  it  and  go!" 

A  glance  at  the  date  showed  Hester  that  it 
could  tell  her  no  fresh  news.  "  Then  you 
have  heard  nothing  since? — I  mean,  of  Mr. 
Poynter  ?" 

Elsie  clasped  her  fingers  suddenly  and 
strained  them  across  her  breast.  "  Why  do 
you  come  to  me  for  news  of  him  ?"  she 
demanded,  in  a  high,  unnatural  tone.  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  you  or  your  friends  ?" 

"Forgive  me!"  Hester  pleaded.  "It  was 
by  a  wild  chance  that  I  came  here — from  the 
place  where  he  was  last  seen  on  earth.     We 
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have  followed  his  footsteps  to  this  house,  and 
I  ask  of  you — which  of  you  who  dwell  here 
was  the  last  to  see  him  before  he  passed  away 
from  amongst  us  all?" 

Her  voice  was  quivering  with  excitement 
when  she  began  to  speak,  now  it  broke  sud- 
denly. Elsie  continued  to  hold  her  with  a 
strange,  fixed,  unresponsive  gaze.  "  I  can 
tell  you  nothing,"  her  lips  formed  almost 
silently. 

The  two  girls  faced  one  another  for  an 
instant  longer.  Hester's  face  eager,  tremulous, 
disappointed,  mistrustful.  Elsie's  a  blank. 
She  kept  her  fingers  tightly  clasped,  ignoring 
Hester's  proffered  hand,  and  hardly  bending 
her  head  in  farewell. 

"  Good-bye !  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended 
you.  Come,  Roswal !"  And  the  door  closed 
on  her. 

"  What  does  it  mean?"  cried  Hester,  laying 
her  hand  on  Koswal's  tawny  forehead.  "  Oh, 
Cass,  what  is  she  hiding  from  us  1  And  why 
does  she  hate  me  so?" 

A  bill-sticker  swinging  his  paste- pot  came 
along.     The  police,  excited  to  some  last  exer- 
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tions  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward, 
were  strewing  bills  broadcast  over  St.  Frido- 
lin's  district.  Farther  on,  a  figure  in  the 
well-known  blue  and  red  was  hurrying  along 
witli  a  handful  of  letters  for  Lavender  Row, 
and  the  top  one  of  the  pile  bore  a  direction  in 
Sampson's  handwriting. 

"What  does  she  mean?"  Elsie  had  cried, 
sinking  on  her  couch  when  she  was  once  more 
alone.  "  What  does  she  know  ?  What  does 
she  suspect  of  me?  Only  one  night  more! 
I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Oh!  it  could  not  have 
meant  that  it  was  through  her  that  the  tidings 
were  to  come  to  me." 

Struck  by  a  new  terror  she  raised  her  head, 
and  gazed  blankly  out  at  the  dun,  frowning 
wall  before  her  window.  The  bill-sticker  was 
at  work  making  bold  and  rapid  flourishes 
with  his  brush  across  a  bill,  on  which  over 
his  shoulder  she  read,  unheeding  of  the  sense  : 

"  MISSING  !     £100  REWARD  !" 

and  before  she  could  take  in  the  rest,  came  the 
postman's  knock  on  her  door. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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R.  PARAMOUNT,  walking  briskly 
homewards  a  few  minutes  before 
liis  customary  hour,  stopped  within 
sight  of  his  own  door,  indignant  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  parallelogram  flaunting  the 
smoky  umber  of  his  usual  out-look,  in  defiance 
of  the  shadowv  legend  ;i  Bill-stickers  Beware." 
that  adorned  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
wall  ;  still  legible  if  you  knew  where  to  look 
for  it.  He  raised  his  neat  umbrella,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  execute  judgment  on  the 
offending  placard  forthwith,  when  the  sight  of 
a  name  in  big  capitals  arrested  his  upraised 
hand,  and  with  the  other  he  hastily  perched 
vol.  in.  49 
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his  glasses  on  his  nose  with  an  exclamation 
of  dismay. 

"  •  Missing.  Mr.  Edric  Poynterf  Since  the 
thirty-first  of  July.1 — Absconded,  eh7?" — with 
a  gloomy  nod — "  a  lesson  to  Sampson.  Well, 
well,  I'm  sorry,  too.  He  was  a  pleasant, 
gentlemanly  youth.  'Height,  Jive  feet  eleven, 
fair  complexion]  that's  him.  '  Information  to 
be  given  to  Meynell,  Meynell,  and  Mott'  Dear, 
dear,  that's  serious.  I  wonder  if  Elsie  knows  ?" 
And  he  trotted  indoors  to  convey  the  news. 

No  Elsie  was  to  be  found,  however,  either  in 
the  parlour  or  in  her  own  little  room,  and  de- 
positing a  huge  roll  of  papers  on  the  table,  he 
went  off  to  exchange  his  office  coat  for  the 
more  ancient  suit  retained  for  home  wear. 
When  he  came  back  Mrs.  Ridge  was  busy 
laying  the  table  for  tea. 

"  No,  I  haven't  seen  her,"  she  answered  him. 
"  I  thought  j)erhaps  some  of  her  West  End 
friends  had  called  for  her  and  taken  her  out. 
Mrs.  Damien's  back,  and  a  good  thing  too,  say 
I.  There's  ladies  that  is  ladies,  and  she's  one 
of  them."  The  slap  with  which  the  good 
woman  applied  a  lump  of  butter  to  the  loaf 
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she  was  cutting  expressed  so  strongly  that  she 
had  something  to  say  on  the  conyerse  side  of 
the  proposition,  that  Mr.  Paramount  was 
moyed  to  enquire  : 

"  Who  else  are  you  alluding  to,  Mrs. 
Ridge  T 

"  I  name  no  names,"  with  a  nod  indicating 
that  she  could  if  she  chose  ;  "  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  cast  a  word  up  at  poor  little  Elsie  ; 
yet  foreigners  will  be  foreign,  and  liying  for 
months  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  with  no 
cooking  to  sp>eak  of,  and  next  week  in  a 
carriage  and  pair,  is  not  my  yiew  of  what's 
right  and  respectable."  And  with  a  signifi- 
cant nod  for  the  conclusion  of  this  dark  saying, 
Mrs.  Ridge  bustled  off  to  fill  the  teapot  at  the 
kettle,  to  which  a  neighbour  was  kindly 
"  lending  a  boil  up." 

Mr.  Paramount  was  anxiously  pondering 
out  the  "  bearing  of  these  observations,"  as 
alarmed  and  mystified  as  she  could  desire, 
on  her  return. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  Anything  that 
I  ought  to  be  told  ?  About  those  friends  of 
Elsie's  T 

49—2 
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"  I  make  no  insinuations.  I  only  say  that 
if — as  I  was  given  to  understand — the  Bel  trans 
have  left  England  for  Continental  watering- 
places,  why,  good  riddance  and  no  loss  to 
anybody;  and  as  to  fretting  after  them,  don't 
you  give  it  no  encouragement,  like  a  sensible 
man." 

Then  with  a  last  artistic  touch  to  the  plate- 
ful of  radishes  balancing  the  pickles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dish  of  cold  beef,  Mrs.  Ridge 
departed,  leaving  Mr.  Paramount  to  digest  her 
exordium  with  his  tea  as  he  best  could. 

Despite  the  disquiet  she  had  succeeded  in 
arousing  in  him,  his  enjoyment  of  the  tea  and 
radishes,  and,  most  engrossing  of  all,  the 
contents  of  the  parcel  of  papers  which  he 
opened  and  read  as  he  ate,  he  found  his 
thoughts  going  back  perpetually  to  the  hand- 
bill outside. 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  him — for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  the  reward,"  he  thought.  "  It 
can't  be  a  case  of  embezzlement,  surely!  A 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  ?  I  shouldn't  have 
believed  it  of  him.  Most  extraordinary  that 
it  should  have  come  under  my  eyes  just  now.'' 
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And  dipping  a  radish  into  his  salt  he  turned 
again  to  his  paper. 

It  was  a  journal  of  ancient  date,  with  a  full 
account  of  a  forgotten  Ritualist  prosecution  ; 
and  Mr.  Paramount  plunged  into  it  with  much 
zest,  stopping  now  and  then  to  mark  a  point 
here  and  there.  When  he  had  finished  one 
paper  he  took  up  another. 

"It's  most  extraordinary,"  he  repeated. 
"  That  young  man  was  the  first  to  turn  my 
thoughts  in  this  direction.  i  Go  and  look  at 
one,'  he  said,  and  there  has  not  been  a  Sunday 
since  that  I  haven't  been  to  two  or  three.  I've 
been  the  round  of  their  Sundays,  Dailies, 
High  and  Low,  Festival  and  Mission  services. 
I've  seen  the  worst.  If  there's  no  law  in  the 
land  that  can  stop  some  of  the  goings  on  that 
I've  been  a  witness  to,  then  it's  clear  we  at  St. 
Fridolin's  have  no  case  whatever.  He'll  get  a 
verdict.  There's  no  denying  it — and  I  don't 
care  if  he  does." 

He  poured  out  and  swallowed  another  cup 
of  tea — a  cold  one,  for  he  had  neglected  to 
cover  the  pot — and  took  up  his  papers  again. 

"  Where  can  Elsie  be  ?"  he  wondered.     It 
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was  very  forlorn  and  comfortless  without  her. 
Would  Mrs.  Ridge  come  in  and  take  away 
those  tea-things,  or  must  he  sit  with  them 
under  his  eyes  till  Elsie  returned  ?  He 
hovered  about  unsettled  and  uncomfortable, 
with  no  place  to  sit  down  to  and  spread  his 
papers  out.  At  last  he  cleared  a  corner  of  the 
table  and  resumed  his  studies. 

"  We've  no  case  !"  he  repeated,  pettishly. 
"  I  won't  be  put  into  a  witness-box  and  be 
made  to  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  just  to  gratify 
Bowles  and  Garraghty.  They  may  show  up 
them  as  much  as  they  please,  and  I  dare  say 
they  will.  Why,  it  might  injure  me  with  the 
Firm,  and  I  should  never  hear  the  end  of  it 
from  young  Mr.  Ebden — and  the  others  all 
take  their  tone  from  him." 

He  got  up  and  wandered  restlessly  in  search 
of  Elsie.  No  trace  of  her  in  her  little  bed- 
room, where  the  old  man  lingered  awhile, 
looking  round  the  shabby,  comfortless  den,  so 
carefully  kept  with  its  few  poor  little  scraps  of 
adornment.  There  wTas  her  mother's  picture, 
a  steel-grey  shiny  daguerrotype,  which  had  to 
be  unhooked  and  held  at  an  angle  before  any 
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trace  of  form  or  feature  was  visible,  except 
where  tbe  brooch  and  gold  chain  had  been 
lavishly  be-gilt.  Sampson  hung,  red-coated, 
velvet-framed,  in  spick  and  span  newness,  a 
handsome  soldier-like  figure  from  which  the 
old  man  turned  with  an  impatient  ;*  Pish  !" 
and  beside  him  a  list  of  services  at  St.  Frido- 
lin's.  On  the  meagre  toilet-table  stood  the  old 
watch-stand  with  his  dead  wife's  watch  in  it — 
run  down.  He  took  it  up  with  an  injured 
feeling,  and  wound  and  set  it  carefully,  touch- 
ing the  little  silk  watch-lining  on  which  his 
Emmie  had  proudly  embroidered  her  initials 
the  day  after  he  gave  it  her,  with  a  forget-me- 
not  wreath.  The  paper  was  dropping  from  the 
damp  walls  ;  the  ceiling  black  with  age.  He 
looked  at  the  pinched  and  spare  little  bed  and 
at  the  crazy  furniture. 

"  A  poor  place  for  a  delicate  child  like 
Elsie,"  he  said  to  himself,  shaking  his  head 
sorrowfully.  "  But  she  never  complained  or 
asked  for  better." 

Were  the  quaint  corner-cupboard  and  the 
rickety  chest  of  drawers  as  poorly  plenished 
within  as  the  rest  ?  he  wondered.     He   tried 
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one  drawer.  It  was  locked,  but  a  shake 
jerked  the  paltry  bolt  out  of  its  worn  groove, 
and  he  peered  in  curiously.  There  were  some 
tidy,  scanty  piles  of  underlinen,  and  at  one 
side,  carefully  wrapped  round  with  soft  paper, 
lay  a  handsome  lace  handkerchief  for  the  neck, 
and  underneath  it  a  showy  painted  leather 
glove-case,  with  gilded  mountings,  strongly 
scented  with  "  Sandringham  Bouquet."  He 
touched  and  gazed  with  strong  repugnance. 
How  came  these  here,  these  showy,  costly 
gewgaws,  so  unlike  the  rest,  so  unlike  Elsie? 
He  opened  the  case.  Inside  were  half-a-dozen 
gloves  of  different  tints  and  extravagant 
length.  He  snapped  the  lid  down  angrily, 
and  returned  moodily  to  the  deserted  parlour. 
"  It's  a  fine  thing  to  me  to  profess  to 
manage  a  parish,  isn't  it  V  he  asked  himself, 
bitterly.    "  If  I  make  no  better  hand  of  it  than 

I  do  of  my  own  house "     Somehow  the 

usual  resource  of  holding  the  Vicar  account- 
able for  all  things  evil  that  befell  would  not 
serve  to-night.  He  picked  up  his  papers, 
impatiently.  "  We've  no  case,"  he  kept  on 
repeating.      "  The  suit  is  as   good  as  given 
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against  us,  if  ever  "we  let  it  begin.  It's  not 
too  late.  Bowles  and  the  rest  may  go  on  at 
their  own  risk.  I've  done  with  it,"  rolling  up 
the  papers  into  a  bundle,  "  and  I'll  see  Gar- 
raghty  this  very  evening  and  tell  him  so,  and 
I  wish  that  '  Blue  Dog '  had  been  burned  to 
the  ground  before  I  ever  set  foot  in  it,"  he 
ended,   viciously.     "  Yes,   I'll  give  them  fair 

warning,   and    then "      He    was    walking 

excitedly  up  and  down  the  parlour  now,  and 
speaking  half  aloud.  "  Then,  I'll  go  straight 
myself  to  the  Bishop  and  withdraw  the  whole 
Memorial.  I  will !  I'll  explain  my  position 
to  the  Bishop  and  put  myself  right  with  him, 
whatever  happens.  It's  the  straightforward 
and  manly  thing  to  do,  and  Bowles  and  Gar- 
raghty  may  swallow  it  or  not !"  Even  in  his 
unhappiness  there  was  a  gleam  of  comfort  in 
the  thought  of  making  things  unpleasant, 
from  perfectly  jDure  and  exalted  motives,  to 
his  quondam  associates  of  whom  he  had  long- 
ago  sickened. 

The  heat  of  his  determination  carried  him 
through  the  process  of  dressing  again  to  go 
out.     Some  thought  of  Elsie's  possible  return 
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checked  him  on  the  threshold,  as  he  sallied 
forth.  "Why,  it's  Saturday!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Where  are  my  wits !  She's  at  her  lecture, 
of  course.  And  Mrs.  Damien  is  home  again, 
too.  Of  course  she'll  be  there."  And  lie 
went  his  way  with  a  lighter  heart. 

When  he  had  gone,  a  door  opened  softly  on 
the  upper  floor,  and  from  the  empty,  shut-up 
room  that  the  Beltrans  used  to  occupy  there 
stole  a  trembling  little  figure  and  crept  step 
by  step  down  the  broad  staircase.  She  had 
spent  hours,  each  holding  a  lifetime  of  agony, 
there  in  her  loneliness.  Lying  on  the  bare, 
dusty  boards  clutching  Sampson's  letter  with 
its  fatal  tidings  to  her  breast,  choking  with 
strangled  sobs,  biting  her  fingers  cruelly  to 
keep  back  the  hysteric  shrieks  that  struggled 
to  break  forth,  till  spent  with  the  struggle  she 
lay  still  from  exhaustion,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments hoped  she  was  dying,  till  a  sudden  stab 
of  pain  wakened  her  to  life  and  anguish  once 
more.  She  had  rushed  up  there  for  quiet 
when  the  first  sentences  brought  home  the 
meaning  of  Hester's  words  to  her,  and  kneel- 
ing at  the  half-opened  window  she  read  with 
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catching  breath  and  half-distraught  brain;  till, 
as  she  stood  o-azino-  blankly  oat  in  incredulous 

(DO  «/ 

horror,  there  before  her  she  read  the  ghastly 
confirmation  of  the  story.  The  great  black 
letters  showed  plain  enough  across  the  road. 
They  were  seeking  for  him  then,  and  the 
search  had  led  them  there,  and  under  this 
second  blow  she  fell  to  the  ground  as  one 
dead. 

She  could  not  measure  the  time  she  lay 
there  senseless,  any  more  than  she  could  that 
of  waking  torture  that  followed.  She  heard 
her  fathers  footsteps  below  and  kept  silent, 
locked  in  with  her  misery.  One  idea  now 
possessed  her;  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Damien. 
"  I  must  go  to  her  and  tell  her  all,"  she  said 
oyer  and  oyer  again,  as  she  crouched  silent, 
listening  for  a  chance  of  escape.  She  heard 
her  father  leave  the  house,  and  stole  out  and 
down  the  stairs.  It  was  still  early,  not  more 
than  eight  o'clock,  and,  except  in  Layender 
Row,  a  bright  evening.  She  dressed  mechani- 
cally, counted  the  money  in  her  purse,  and 
made  her  way  out  of  the  house. 

She  thought  she  knew  how  to  make  her 
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way  to  Mrs.  Damien's.  Her  father  had  taken 
her  there  once  before,  and  she  had  driven 
many  a  time  to  the  house  with  her  kind 
friend.  She  must  go  first  to  the  Mansion 
House  Station  to-night  and  take  the  train. 
She  took  a  wrong  turning  to  start  with  in  her 
preoccupation,  and  had  to  ask  her  way  back 
through  miles  —  it  seemed  —  of  unfamiliar 
streets.  There  was  a  crowd  at  the  station 
that  terrified  her,  and  when  she  at  last  got  to 
the  ticket-place,  all  recollection  of  the  station 
she  was  to  ask  for  had  gone  out  of  her  mind. 
"  St.  Maur  Road,"  she  said,  desperately. 

"  No  such  place  on  this  line,"  said  the  ticket - 
clerk,  with  pardonable  sharpness.  "  Now,  pass 
on." 

"  I  mean  out  near  Kensington, "  she  feebly 
persisted. 

"  All  right."  A  ticket  and  some  change 
were  pushed  over  to  her,  and  she  moved 
on. 

There  was  another  crowd  and  a  worse  one 
on  the  platform,  and  Elsie,  jostled  and 
frightened,  but  for  the  sharp  spur  of  her 
purpose   would   have   turned    back   weeping. 
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The  train,  when  it  did  come,  was  crowded, 
and  she  ran  from  one  door  to  another  search- 
ing in  vain  for  a  seat.  A  fatherly-looking  old 
man  beckoned  her  and  helped  her  in  at  last, 
and  she  crouched  down  beside  him,  shaking 
in  every  limb.  She  took  courage  after  a  time 
to  show  him  her  ticket  and  ask  when  she  was 
to  get  out. 

"  Kensington  ?  That's  two — three — five — 
yes,  jive  stations  off.  I  don't  go  on  so  far. 
Don't  get  out  at  South  Kensington  by  mistake" 
(which,  if  she  had  done  so,  would  have  been 
the  very  best  thing  for  her).  He  left  her 
soon  after,  and  she  sat  watching  nervously  for 
her  journey's  end  to  come. 

The  novelty  and  miseries  of  the  way  some- 
times drove  the  thoughts  of  her  errand  from 
her  for  an  instant — but  for  an  instant  only. 
Back  they  came  after  each  stoppage,  making 
her  fret  at  the  length  of  the  road  and  spring 
up  in  nervous  terror  of  missing  her  destina- 
tion. It  seemed  hours  from  the  time  of 
starting,  when  she  took  courage  to  make  a 
second  appeal,  this  time  to  a  very  little  boy 
with  a  very  capable  air. 
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"Know  Kensington?"  he  replied.  4l  I 
should  just  think  I  did,  and  I  only  hope 
you've  plenty  of  time  to  spare  if  you  mean  to 
get  there  this  way.  You  should  have  changed 
at  Gloucester  Road,  you  know.  We  shall  be 
at  Hammersmith  directly." 

The  look  on  her  face  startled  even  this 
complacent  child.  "There,  there!  Hold  up! 
don't  cry  about  it !  /'ll  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you  when  we  get  out.  They  all  know  me, 
here." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  with  his 
aid  and  that  of  a  kindly  porter,  she  found 
herself  in  the  direct  road  once  more  ;  but  the 
time  had  been  slipping  on  during  her  wander- 
ings ;  and  worse,  her  strength  was  fast  slipping 
away  too.  She  began  to  walk  with  the  old 
painful  drag,  and  sudden  shoots  of  pain  in  the 
injured  side  made  her  stop  and  gasp  for 
breath  many  a  time  during  the  last  and  w^orst 
part  of  her  weary  pilgrimage  :  the  long  end- 
less miles  of  streets  that  lay  between  the 
station  and  St.  Maur  Road.  The  night  was 
getting  dark  and  clouded,  and  ten  o'clock  was 
sounding  from  some  neighbouring  steeple  as 
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she  neared  her  goal.  She  was  fain  to  hold  by 
the  railings  to  steady  herself,  as  she  peered 
up  doubtfully  at  house  after  house,  trying 
to  make  out  the  number.  Nearly  all  were 
dark  and  shut  up ;  only  from  one  came  a 
stream  of  soft  light  over  flower-filled  balconies 
into  the  road,  and  to  it,  as  a  beacon,  she 
instinctively  made  her  way.  She  had  reached 
her  journey's  end  at  last. 

She  stood  swaying  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a  few  minutes,  lacking  courage  and 
strength  to  mount  the  steps,  and,  when  she 
slowly  and  painfully  dragged  herself  up  to 
the  door,  her  faltering  knock — drowned  in  the 
festive  bustle  within — remained  unanswered. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  try  again,  but  after 
long  waiting  she  did  so.  This  time  the  door 
was  opened,  but  no  friendly  face  appeared — 
Henderson's  or  Aunt  Mamie's  or  one  of  the 
smart  maids  she  knew,  and  who  knew  her — 
only  that  of  a  stranger,  overwhelmed  with 
responsibilities,  and  with  dessert  and  ices  on 
his  mind.  He  gave  one  hasty  glance  at  Elsie's 
dusty,  draggled  figure.  "  Xot  at  home,"  he 
pronounced  sharply  before  she  had  uttered  a 
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word,  and  would  have  closed  the  door  had  she 
not  pressed  forward  desperately. 

"  But  I  must  see  her!"  she  almost  shrieked. 
"  Go  and  tell  her  I  am  here." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't.  We've  company  to- 
night. Come  to-morrow,  like  a  good  girl. 
There,  be  off!"  he  exclaimed,  distractedly. 
"  Or,  look  here,  if  you'll  give  me  your 
message,  I'll  take  it  when  dinner  s  over,  but 
you  shan't  come  in  now."  And  with  visions 
of  plate-and -drawing-room-ornament  robberies 
rising  to  his  memory,  he  shut  the  door, 
resolutely  this  time. 

She  staggered  back,  too  overcome  to  make  a 
further  attempt,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  to 
think  what  she  was  to  do  next.  Go  home 
as:ain?  How  could  she  face  the  toil?  All 
that  had  passed  since  she  left  Lavender  Row 
seemed  like  a  long  nightmare.  How  could 
she  gather  up  strength  to  encounter  it  a 
second  time? 

The  night  darkened,  and  a  rain-storm  came 
driving  up  from  the  east,  of  all  points  the  most 
detestable.  First  came  whirling  little  gusts, 
dry  and  cutting,  flinging  dust  and  gravel  into 
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eyes  and  mouth,  with  stinging  arrows  of  rain 
that  hardly  seemed  to  wet  the  ground,  only  to 
spatter  viciously  Elsie's  thin  little  cape  till  it 
clunof  to  her  bowed  shoulders.  Then  more 
drops  and  bigger,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
driving,  piercing  gusts  swept  down  from  some 
unexpected  quarter  and  beat  her  head  down 
on  her  huddled- up  knees. 

She  was  soaked  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to 
the  bone  before  she  had  sat  there  long.  What 
did  she  care  ?  Why  should  she  stir?  What 
shelter  should  she  seek  if  this  one  was  denied 
her?  She  even  felt  a  dreary  joy  in  her 
suffering  when  some  fiercer  blast  than  the 
rest  showered  its  blows  on  her,  leaving  her 
stunned  and  breathless  in  its  passing.  She 
could  not  live  through  this,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  the  trouble  she  had  caused, 
and  which  she  could  never  mend  by  living. 
Mrs.  Damien  would  be  sorry,  though.  She 
wished  she  could  get  up  and  go  from  that  door 
to  some  other  where  nobody  would  know  her 
when  they  found  her  dead  there  in  the  morning. 

Down  came  the  rain  again,  savagely 
pelting ;    so   that   the  man  who    opened    the 

vol.  in.  50 
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door  to  call  up  a  cab  for  the  Archdales,  if  such 
a  thing  might  be  found,  merely  discharged  a 
whistle  into  the  darkness,  and  shut  the  door 
again,  going  to  the  window  to  watch  for  the 
result.  Elsie  hardly  noticed  him,  nor  yet, 
later  on,  the  four-wheeler  that  drew  up  at  her 
feet.  Then,  in  an  interval  of  comparative 
quiet,  the  door  once  more  opened  and  a 
gentleman  stepped  out,  and  almost  over  her. 
She  managed  to  raise  her  head  to  the  rush  of 
warmth  and  light  that  poured  down  on  her, 
and  he  saw  her  face. 

"  Hullo !  What's  this  ?  Hester,  look  here. 
Isn't  this  one  of  your  girls?  Dead  or 
fainting,  or  something." 

Within,  in  the  warm,  flower-scented  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  party  was  dispersing  in 
languid,  unwilling  fashion,  reluctant  to  break 
the  charmed  circle  that  held  the  evening's 
pleasure.  Lord  Altcar  had  the  larger  room  to 
himself,  sauntering  leisurely  round,  looking  at 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  or  returning  with 
frowning  brow  and  pursed  lips  to  the  working- 
out  of  a  project  only  less  artful  than  the  one 
of  which  he  had  contemplated  the  triumphant 
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result  that  very  evening.     Mary  Liddell,  with 
a  photograph  upside  down  in  her  hands,  was 
undisguisedly  watching  the  lovers  as  Eustace 
bade  a  ten-ininutes'-long  farewell  just  within 
the   soft    green    shadow    of  the    conservatory 
palm -leaves.     They  were  the  first  real  lovers 
unsophisticated  Mary  had  ever  seen,  and  she 
thrilled  from  fingers  to  toes  with  gentle  excite- 
ment   and    curiosity.     Eustace    in   love,    and 
looking  like  a  lover,  too !     It   was  altogether 
wonderful  and  delightful.     TTould  he  talk  to 
Eose  like  lovers  in  books?     AVhat  did  he  say 
when  he  proposed  ?   Did  he  go  down  on  his 
knees — and  oh !  mould  he — did  he — ever  kiss 
her  ?       And    Mary    blushed     and    trembled 
vicariously  at  the  audacious  imagining.     How 
thankful  she  was  that  it  had  not  fallen  to  her 
lot  to  act  the  heroine's  part  in  any  such  scene. 
How  small  and  incompetent  she  would  have 
felt,  while  this  splendid  Rose  could  never  come 
short  of  perfection  in  whatever  position   she 
found  herself.     Most  heartily  did  good  little 
Alary  give  thanks  that  her  hero  had  found  just 
such  a  lady-love  as  she  could  have  wished  to 
bestow  on  him. 

50  -2 
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There!  The  farewell  was  over.  Had  he 
kissed  her  hand  in  that  one  brief  minute  when 
Lord  Altcar's  back  was  turned,  and  Mar)7,  all 
aglow  at  her  own  tact  and  dexterity,  had 
screened  herself  behind  the  biggest  photo- 
graph? What  was  the  noise  outside?  Here 
were  the  Archdales  back  again,  and  Hester  at 
the  door,  saying,  "  Rose !  Rose !  Do  come 
here  for  a  minute!"  Mrs.  Damien  came 
forward,  startled  at  Hester  s  tone;  but  before 
she  reached  the  door,  Hester  was  pushed 
aside,  and  Elsie,  breaking  from  Sir  John's 
sustaining  arm,  stood  in  the  midst  of  them 
—  a  soiled,  draggled,  forlorn  little  figure, 
turning  her  wild  eyes  from  one  to  another 
and  holding  out  her  shaking  hands  as  if  for 
pity. 

"Elsie!  my  Elsie,  what  has  happened  to 
you?"  And  Rose,  hurrying  up,  made  as  if 
she  would  take  the  wobegone  little  creature 
in  her  arms,  but  Elsie  waved  her  back. 

"  Don't  come  near  me  or  touch  me  !  Listen 
to  what  I  have  come  to  tell  you.  To  tell 
everybody.  It  is  right  you  should  all  know 
what  a  wicked  wretch  I  am.     You  will  never 
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forgive  me.      Never!     I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  doing,  but  I  killed  him.     I  did  indeed!" 

There  was  a  second's  pause,  while  her 
hearers  looked  at  one  another,  all  at  fault  but 
Hester,  who,  white  and  scared,  seized  her 
father's  arm  and  gasped  out  two  words. 

"What?"  roared  Sir  John.  "Poynter? 
Does  the  girl  mean  him?" 

Elsie  nodded  faintly,  the  little  flash  of 
strength  that  had  given  her  voice  to  begin 
her  confession  was  fast  flickering  out. 

"  She  doesn't  know  what  she  is  saying. 
You  killed?—  You  ?" 

"  How  did  you  do  it  f*  demanded  Lord 
Altcar,  striking  in  sharply. 

"  I  poisoned  him!1  The  words  came  out  as 
she  had  been  rehearsing  them  over  and  over 


again  in  her  mind  through  the  last  long  hours 
of  woe — distinct  and  unmistakable.  Then, 
tossing  her  arms  despairingly,  she  gave  one 
feeble  cry,  and  fell  in  a  senseless  heap  at  Rose's 
feet. 


mi 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


NEAREST     TO     HAND. 

S  that  all?"  asked  Sir  John,  in  a 
disappointed  tone.  "  Can't  you 
get  anything  more  out  of  her?" 

Elsie  had  been  tenderly  carried  away  and 
ministered  to ;  Alt  car  and  his  son  had  de- 
parted— the  latter  to  seek  out  and  return  with 
old  Mr.  Paramount — and  Hester  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  follow  their 
example  ;  but  the  good  General,  devoured  by 
curiosity,  refused  to  budge. 

First,  they  ought  to  stay  and  see  if  they 
could  be  of  any  assistance ;  next,  he  wanted 
to  hear  the  doctor's  report ;  lastly,  to  say 
good-bye  to  Miss  Liddell,  who  had  at  once 
risen  to  the  emergency  and  taken  the  direction 
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of  the  treatment,  while  Hester  had  stood  by, 
unhelpful  and  unsympathetic. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  let 
her  stand  here  and  make  such  a  statement  and 
never  try  to  find  out  what  she  means  by  it  ?" 
he  demanded  impatiently. 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,  what  can  we  do?  The 
poor  creature  is  quite  unconscious,  and  may 
remain  so  for  some  time.  She  has  evidently 
had  some  great  shock,  and  the  journey  here 
through  last  night's  storm  has  nearly  killed 
her." 

"  But  when  she  comes  to  her  senses  ?"  he 
persisted. 

"  Do  you  think  we  should  question  her  ? 
The  very  last  thing  we  should  dream  of 
doing,"  spoke  Mary,  rather  indignantly. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Then  I  think  it's  a  great 
pity  she  didn't  hold  her  tongue  altogether,  if 
that's  to  be  the  end  of  it.  Good-night,  Miss 
Liddell ;  come,  Het !" 

"  Troublesome  baggage  !"   he  grumbled  to 
himself,  descending  the  stairs.     "  AVas  she  off 
her  head,  then,  or  did  she  really  do  it,  eh  ?" 
''Don't   ask   me!"     Hester    spoke   with   a 
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catch  in  her  breath,  setting  her  small,  square 
teeth  viciously.  "  I  don't  want  to  talk.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  breathe  in  the  same 
house  with  her." 

Mary  Liddell  met  them  next  morning  with 
an  unpromising  report,  when  they  called  to 
inquire  on  their  way  to  church. 

"  Still  unconscious,  for  the  most  part,  with 
fits  of  delirium.  I  fear  there  is  very  little 
hope.  Her  father  is  here,  but  she  does  not 
know  him.  Rose  was  with  her  all  night,  but 
a  nurse  came  this  morning,  and,  fortunately, 
she  likes  me  to  be  with  her.  I  wish  I  could 
stay,  for  Rose's  sake,  but  I  must  go  home 
to-morrow.  It  is  all  so  very  sad."  And  Mary, 
who  had  her  own  poor  little  private  vexations, 
looked  wistfully  for  sympathy  into  Hester's 
impassive  face.  "It  will  be  a  terrible  grief  to 
Rose.  And  to  happen  just  at  this  time,  too  ! 
And  Esmee  is  longing  to  see  her.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  her  disappointment  when  I 
go  back  alone." 

"Inconvenient  young  hussy!"  again  ex- 
ploded   Sir   John.     "  Making   a   nuisance    of 
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herself  all  round — and  all  for  nothing.  You 
don't  think,  Het— that  Poynter— eh  ?— I  don't 
wish  to  impute  any  wrong- doing  to  the  poor 
fellow,  but  he  might  thave  encouraged  the 
fancy." 

"  Never!"  cried  Hester,  with  a  stamp  of 
her  little  foot.  "  He  has  never  thought  of 
her  for  one  minute.     I'll  answer  for  it !" 

"  Gone  mad  for  hopeless  love,  like  a  girl  in 
an  old  ballad,  then — that's  it,  is  it  ?" 

Had  the  end  of  all  Joy  on  Earth  come, 
Hester  wondered  to  herself,  as  she  crept  along 
reluctantly  under  a  grey,  cold  sky  to  Ainsleigh 
Gardens  next  morning.  Pleasure  and  light - 
heartedness  had  long  ago  died  out  of  her  life, 
she  thought ;  and  here  was  the  blight  falling 
on  even  joyous,  fortunate  Rose  in  her  first 
days  of  happiness.  The  bright  little  dwell- 
ing had  acquired  in  a  day  the  aspect  of  a 
house  of  sickness  :  a  scent  of  disinfectants  ; 
a  tray  with  some  newly-washed  cups  and 
basins  left  forgotten  on  the  landing ;  and  Rose 
herself  coming  down  the  stairs  with  a  wan 
face  and  blue  lines  under  her  tired  eyes. 

"  Just  the  same,"  she  said.     "  I  am  going 
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to  rest  now.  I  must  take  the  night-nursing 
if  she  will  let  me ;  but  she  has  turned  against 
me,  and  will  hardly  let  me  touch  her.  Oh,  it 
is  a  piteous  sight  I  Poor,  gentle  little  Elsie  I 
There  she  lies,  with  those  great  vacant,  staring 
eyes,  except  when  she  breaks  into  fits  of  mad 
raving.  Hester,  it's  terrible!  And  her  poor 
father — remember,  Hester,  not  a  word  to  him 
of  last  night's  scene.  We  are  all  pledged  to 
secrecy  about  those  strange  words  of  hers.  I 
have  managed  to  find  out  that  she  did  know 
of  Mr.  Poynter's  death.  She,  perhaps,  was 
told  too  abruptly — and  if  there  were  any  little 
girlish  liking — he  was  always  so  courteous 
and  kind  to  everybody — oh,  Hester,  if  it  was 
my  doing,  this  trouble!  /  brought  her  here 
to  meet  him." 

"  It  was  her  own  folly  and  presumption." 
"  Hester  !  I  never  heard  you  so  bitter.     If 
you    could    but    see    her    and    her    poor    old 
father!" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  you,  Rose.  What  can 
you  do  ?  How  can  you  leave  her  %  You  must 
feel  torn  in  pieces  amongst  them  all.  What 
shall  you  do?" 
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"  '  The  duty  that  lies  nearest  to  hand,'  " 
quoted  Rose,  smiling  composedly.  "  And,  for- 
tunately, there  is  no  mistake  in  this  case  as  to 
which  it  is." 

Hester  flung  her  arms  round  her  and  kissed 
her  passionately,  then  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Paramount  was  sitting  dejectedly  at 
the  window,  shaking  his  head  sadly  as  Mary 
Lid  dell  urged  him  to  accompany  her  to  after- 
noon service. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,  but  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  could  leave  my  poor  little  girl. 
Xo,  she  doesn't  know  me,  I  am  aware,  but 
there  might  be — if  it  was  only  a  minute — in 
which  she  mi^ht  look  for  her  old  father  and 
miss  him,  as  she  has  been  doing  many  a 
time  of  late.  God  forgive  me !  If  you  were 
to  hear  her  " — turning  to  Hester — "  tossing 
and  crying  :  '  Where  is  he  ?  Bring  him  to  me ! 
Will  he  never  come  again?'  and  then,  after  a 
bit,  the  same  all  over  again  :  *  Where  is  he  V — 
you'd  never  forget  it.  And  to  think  of  the 
times  when  I  didn't  come  back  to  her,  night 
after  night,  leaving  her  all  alone  to  fret ;  and 
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then,  maybe,  when  I  did  come,  I  perhaps 
spoke  to  her  sharply  if  I  didn't  find  things 
just  as  I  liked — and  she  so  patient  and  hard- 
working and  uncomplaining !  My  poor  little 
girl!"  And  he  turned  aside  to  wipe  his 
eyes. 

Hester  seated  herself  near  him,  and,  as  if  he 
found  a  fresh  listener  a  relief,  he  began  to 
pour  out  anew  all  his  woes  in  full  measure. 
She  hadn't  the  heart  to  check  him,  and  listened 
for  a  chance  of  diverting  the  stream.  He 
got  on  at  last,  by  way  of  the  "  Blue  Dog," 
to  other  less  painful  topics  ;  and  gave  her 
the  account  of  the  abandoned  prosecution  at 
full  length. 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Bishop  early  next  week," 
he  said,  with  the  slightest  shade  of  his  old 
importance.  "  I  feel  it  is  due  to  myself  to  set 
his  lordship  right  on  some  points  on  which  I 
may  have  misled  him.  Not  that  my  views 
are  changed  as  far  as  my  own  personal  opinions 
are  concerned." 

"  Then  why  give  way  ?"  asked  Hester 
absently. 
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"  Because  it  don't  seem  to  matter  to  the 
world  whether  old  people  like  me  worship  or 
not.  It  suits  the  young  ones  ;  that  I  can't 
deny  ;  and  the  old  ways  did  not.  I've  learned 
my  lesson,  ma'am.  The  world  is  not  as  we 
old  people  would  have  it,  but  then  it  is  made 
for  the  young  people.  It  is  they  who  fill 
it.  and  they  must  rule  it,  and  all  that  is 
left  for  us  old  ones  is  to  wait  patiently  till 
we're  cleared  out  of  their  way." 

4i  I  think  you  are  altogether  wrong,"  she 
answered  him  gently.  "  You  were  the  young 
people  of  the  world  once,  and  had  your  good 
days.  It  is  on  the  young  folks  that  the 
burden  of  the  world's  work  rests.  You 
should  show  patience  with  them  if  they  can- 
not stop  to  put  themselves  back  to  see  things 
from  your  point  of  view.  A  man  must  live 
his  own  life  and  think  his  own  thoughts — not 
those  of  his  father." 

"  Ah,  teaching  was  different  in  my  day. 
You  are  one  of  the  young  ones,  Miss  Archdale, 
and  the  world  is  made  for  such  as  you.  Useful 
and  strong." 

"  And  happy — don't  forget  that.     We  have 
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no  sorrows,  and  that  is  what  makes  us  so 
selfish/'  and  she  laughed  an  unmirthful  little 
laugh.  Then  she  perceived  that  Rose  was 
beckoning  to  her  softly,  and  she  rose  and  left 
him  shaking  his  head  over  the  truth  of  her 
last  observation. 

"  I  want  to  relieve  the  nurse,  but  Elsie  will 
not  let  me  come  near  her.  Can  you  help 
me  ?" 

"  I'll  come,"  said  Hester,  steeling,  herself 
against  the  repugnance  that  seemed  to  paralyse 
her. 

The  pretty  guest-chamber  had  assumed  the 
regulation  hospital  look  of  comfortless  empti- 
ness and  order.  Bare  boards,  thorough 
draughts,  cloths  soaking  in  disinfecting  fluid 
suspended  here  and  there. 

From  the  uncurtained  bed,  a  strange  little 
fever-scorched  face,  that  once  was  Elsie's, 
looked  round  at  them  from  under  its  ice 
bandages.  She  beat  the  air  fiercely  when  she 
saw  Mrs.  Damien.  "  I  don't  want  you!  Don't 
look  at  me!  Don't  let  them  all  look  at  me!" 
she  screamed  to  the  nurse,  who  interposed 
herself,  and  signed  to  Rose  to  retire.     Elsie 
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twitched  her  head,  trying  to  see  past  her  to 
Hester,  who  approached  doubtfully.  Elsie's 
great  shining  eyes  never  left  her  face  till  she 
got  quite  close  ;  then  she  feebly  extended  a 
thin,  burning  hand.  Hester  took  it  gently, 
almost  caressingly,  and  Elsie  drew  it  to  her 
cheek  and  held  it  there,  muttering  some  indis- 
tinct words  over  and  over  to  it. 

"  I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  she  will  let  me," 
Hester  said,  sitting  down  beside  the  bed. 

The  nurse  stayed  to  give  some  instructions 
and  to  take  another  look  at  her  patient.  "  I 
haven't  seen  her  so  quiet  to-day,"  she  whis- 
pered approvingly.  "  You  mustn't  mind  her 
calling  out  now  and  then.  If  she  £ets  violent, 
just  you  ring  the  bell." 

There  did  not  seem  any  fear  of  that.  Elsie 
lay  gazing  at  Hester  with  the  same  fixed, 
unrecognising  stare  for  some  minutes. 

"  Where  is  he  V  she  suddenly  demanded. 

"  Safe  and  well,"  answered  the  other 
steadily. 

"  You  will  bring  him  to  me  ?" 

"  Surely  I  will." 

"  It  is  the  new  moon,"  said  Elsie  quietly. 
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and  her  eyelids  drooped  for  a  few  minutes 
and  she  lay  still.  Then  with  a  start  she  roused 
herself  to  demand  afresh : 

"  Where  is  he  ?  You  will  bring  him  to 
me?" 

When  the  nurse  returned  she  found  her 
patient  lying  dozing,  and  Hester  singing 
softly. 

"  You  want  to  stop  and  nurse  her  ?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  John.  "  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  see 
the  fun  of  it.  I  thought  you  detested  her. 
Do  you  expect  to  find  out  anything  from 
her  ?" 

"No!" 

"  What  does  she  talk  about,  eh?" 

"  Nothing  of  consequence.  She  has  fancies 
about  a  bird  which  flies  about  the  room  and 
won't  be  driven  away.  Sometimes  she  counts 
the  days  to  the  next  new  moon  ;  sometimes 
she  raves  about  somebody  she  expects,  who 
never  comes.     That's  all." 

"  Well,  of  course  you  must  do  as  you  like. 
It  won't  matter  to  me,  as  I  shall  be  at  Ports- 
mouth for  some  days.     I'll  settle  it  with  your 
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mother.  I  dare  say  they  will  all  be  glad 
enough  to  have  you.  Eather  you  than  I, 
though,  Het." 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 
hand,"  she  answered  gently. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


F  Elsie's  cry  could  have  been 
answered,  what  would  she  have 
seen  ? 

Looking  through  Edric's  eyes  a  fortnight 
previously — very  little.  He  was  lying  on  his 
back,  and  they — at  first  but  dimly  noting 
things  of  the  outer  world — fixed  themselves 
languidly  on  the  convolutions  of  a  corner  of 
gilt  moulding  directly  above  him.  What  was 
it  ?  It  seemed  of  a  part  with  the  odd  shapes 
and  patterns  that  had  been  dancing  before  his 
eyes  for  a  whole  series  of  ages,  or  so  he 
thought,  only  this  one  didn't  move  or  change. 
Two  little  gold  leaves,  with  a  star  between. 
He  lay  looking  at  it  in  stupid  wonder,  till  his 
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tired  eyelids  dropped  again,  and  then  re-opened 
to  find  it  still  there.  This  time  he  was  moved 
to  follow  the  lines  of  the  gold  to  their  end. 
They  enclosed  an  oblong  space  ;  a  panel,  in 
fact  ;  but  what  was  it  ?  and  how  came  it  there 
right  above  him  ?  and  why  was  he  lying  out- 
stretched, stiff  and  prone,  powerless  to  raise 
hand  or  foot  ?  He  was  dead  ;  that  was  it. 
Dead  !  He  said  so  to  himself,  quite  seriously 
and  uninterestedly  the  first  time.  Then  a 
sudden  chill  and  horror  as  the  thought  shot 
through  him,  followed  by  a  rush  of  angry 
blood  through  his  veins,  and  he  shouted 
aloud,  and  would  have  struggled  up,  but  could 
not. 

He  was  fairly  awake  now  and  conscious, 
though  bewildered. 

It  was  no  death-torpor  that  numbed  his 
strong  young  limbs,  but  veritable  earthly 
fetters.  He  was  bound  down  with  some  sort 
of  strong,  yet  elastic,  web  closing  round  his 
throat,  so  that  any  attempt  to  rise  half- 
strangled  him.  A  curtain  hung  before  him, 
intercepting  his  view  of  the  cabin;  for  such  it 
was  ;  and  the  thud,  thudding  at  his  head  he 
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now  recognised  as  being,  not  his  own  fevered 
blood,  but  the  throbbing  of  the  screw,  mixed 
with  the  wash  of  waters  outside.  But  how 
had  he  come  there?  He  tried  to  piece  the 
small,  disjointed  scraps  of  recollections  that 
floated  across  his  brain  into  a  coherent  whole. 
In  vain.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  his 
wits  being  somewhat  disorganised,  and  his 
strength  unequal  to  any  vigorous  measures  of 
escape;  so  he  lay  and  blinked  at  the  ceiling  for 
a  little  while  longer,  and  then  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  somebody  was,  as  noiselessly  as  might 
be,  opening  the  cabin  door. 

He  gave  a  shout,  the  best  he  could,  and  the 
door  closed  smartly;  that  was  all  that  came 
of  it. 

Then  he  made  a  dash  at  the  curtain  which 
blinded  him,  fruitlessly,  for  the  web  pinioned 
his  arm  too  straitly.  Could  he  reach  it  with 
his  head  ?  No.  Then  he  gave  it  up,  and  lay 
looking  at  the  wavering  green  folds  impa- 
tiently, with  gathering  wrath.  Once  he  even 
tried  to  blow  them  aside,  and  caught  himself 
laughing  foolishly  at  his  failure. 

"  I  must  be  getting  light-headed,"  he  spoke, 
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half  aloud,  and  felt  ready  to  cry  for  a  minute. 
"  Light-headed  ;  that  is  it.  I've  had  fever, 
and  they've  had  to  strap  me  clown.  Is  my 
hair  cut,  I  wonder  ?  Who's  doing  the 
musketry  ?"  And  off  he  went  into  a  doze  over 
the  question ;  or  rather,  a  sort  of  faint  for  want 
of  food. 

The  door  opened  again,  audibly  this  time, 
and  a  smart,  active  man  in  his  shirt- sleeves 
entered,  bearing  a  tray,  which  he  deposited  on 
the  table,  and  stepping  to  the  berth,  examined 
Edric's  face  closely.  The  result  seemed  to 
discompose  him  slightly.  He  gave  a  low 
whistle  of  dismay,  hastily  unfastened  the 
netting,  and  hauling  up  Edric's  arm,  felt  his 
pulse,  then  his  heart,  then  lifted  an  eyelid. 

"  Run  it  too  close,"  he  murmured.  "  Yet 
who'd  have  thought  of  a  young  fellow  of  his 
build  giving  out  like  this?"  He  got  a  basin  of 
soup  from  the  tray  and  forced  a  spoonful 
between  Edric's  lips,  a  second  followed,  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  brandy  added;  and  presently 
he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  as  his  patient's 
eyelids  quivered  apart  and  his  eyes  looked 
dully    on    him.      He   went    on   feeding   him 
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cautiously,  and  even  tenderly,  supporting  his 
head  on  his  arm.  "  Now,  suppose  you  go  to 
sleep  on  that,"  he  said,  as  the  bowl  was 
emptied,  "  and  don't  bother  to  ask  questions. 
You're  all  right,  you'll  find."  And  he  picked 
up  his  tray  and  departed  with  a  nod  of  good- 
humoured  encouragement. 

Edric,  perforce,  obeyed  him,  and  ten  minutes 
later,  when  the  man  stole  back  again,  was 
sleeping  quietly,  breathing  regularly,  with  a 
natural  colour  on  his  cheeks.  His  visitor 
bestowed  a  look  of  doubtful  satisfaction  on 
him,  and  then  deftly  and  rapidly  drew  the  net 
back  into  its  old  position,  and  secured  the 
straps  and  buckles  that  held  it  to  the  edge  of 
the  berth. 

"  Tain't  more'n  we  shall  want  to  hold  him 
when  he  wakes,"  was  his  comment.  The 
waking  came  some  hours  after,  and  with  it  a 
rush  of  remembrance  and  fierce  dismay  at 
what  had  befallen  him.  He  recollected  every- 
thing perfectly  now.  How  he  had  come  up  to 
town  with  a  fixed  intention  not  to  return 
without  having  relieved  his  mind  by  a  full 
explanation  with  Mr.  Meynell  of  all  his  deal- 
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ings  with  Lady  Valeria.     How  he  had  pur- 
sued   the    banker    from    Seagrave    Place   to 
Queen's  Gate,  and  thence  to  the  City.     How 
he  had  been  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain 
an  interview  there,  and  had  started  off  to  dis- 
pose  of  his  own   business   before   making   a 
second  attempt.     He  remembered  the  feeling 
of  dogged  exasperation  that  seized  him  when, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Lombard  Street,  he  found 
that  Mr.  Meynell  had  gone  home  unwell,  and 
was  not  expected  to  return  that  day.     How 
he  vowed  obstinately  that  if  he  stayed  in  town 
all  night  his  errand  should  be  discharged,  and 
the  sense  of  impatient  annoyance  with  which 
he  recollected  his  promise  to  Elsie  Paramount. 
From  that  point  his  recollections  began  to  get 
confused.     Did  he  start  back  again  to  Queen's 
Gate  or  not  ?     He  seemed  to  see  Elsie's  face  of 
delighted  welcome  when  he  entered,  and  had 
some  notion  that  she  had  prayed  him  earnestly 
to  stay  for  a  few  minutes  longer  to   see  her 
father.     She  was  sure  that  when  he  knew  that 
Sampson  was  really  going  to  the  war  he  would 
send  him  his  forgiveness.     Had  he  stayed  ?  or 
was  that  all  part  of  some  uncomfortable  dream, 
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in  which  he  was  one  moment  sitting  at  the 
window  with  the  sunlight  shining  in  through 
Elsie's  scarlet  creepers,  and  twinkling  on  the 
old  gold-and-red  china  cups  and  saucers  and 
worn,  bright  silver  of  Elsie's  tea-tray  ;  and  the 
next,  cold,  cold  moonlight,  and  he  was  wan- 
dering forlornly  through  St.  Fridolin's  Church- 
yard after  parting  with  someone — was  it 
Euphrosyne  ? — under  the  grey  resurrection  - 
gate.  That  was  the  last  of  it,  strive  for 
another  link  of  the  chain  as  he  might.  Had 
there  been  an  accident  that  had  knocked  all 
the  sense  out  of  him  ?  Even  so,  how  came 
he  here  ? 

The  curtain  had  not  been  replaced,  and  he 
could  make  out  the  details  of  his  surroundings. 
A  trim  little  cabin  enough,  and  prettily  de- 
corated. "  Could  he  be  on  board  the  troop- 
ship on  his  way  to  Alexandria  ?"  he  thought, 
with  an  instant's  flash  of  hope.  No !  These 
bonds,  these  hateful  bonds!  and  with  all  his 
new-found  strength  he  tried  to  wrench  the  web 
away  from  his  throat.  He  could  move  freely 
to  a  certain  extent,  turn  on  either  side,  or 
change  the  position  of  a  limb  that  felt  cramped, 
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but  that  was  all.  He  tried  one  crafty  device 
after  another,  and  failing  each  time.,  resigned 
himself  to  wait  as  philosophically  as  he 
might. 

"  Somebody  must  come  in  time,  and  mean- 
while the  dodge  is  to  keep  as  cool  and  rational 
as  I  know  how  " — a  practical  demonstration  of 
his  unimpaired  reason. 

It  was  no  easv  task  that  he  had  set  himself. 
He  had  not  come  there  of  his  own  goodwill 
for  certain.  Then  he  must  have  been  drugged 
and  entrapped  on  board — but  how  and  why  ? 
Stories  floated  through  his  mind  of  men  who, 
for  their  chance  knowledge  of  some  dangerous 
secret,  had  been  waylaid  and  done  to  death,  or 
kept  in  lifelong  concealment.  What  if  he 
were  one  ?  He  shivered  as  he  lay  and  thought 
of  it.  In  prison  at  sea,  too !  Out  of  chance  of 
escape  or  danger  of  witnesses.  Once  on  blue 
water,  and  a  knock  on  the  head  and  a  heave 
over  the  side  after  nightfall,  and  there  would  be 
the  end  of  it,  with  none  but  the  Ashes  to 
tell  how  he  had  disappeared  from  the  company 
of  living  men.  No,  that  was  too  ghastly  a 
supposition  to   be   entertained,    especially    in 
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broad  daylight,  with  the  sun  shining  through 
the  port-hole,  and  the  cheerful  coming  and 
going  of  footsteps  overhead.  There  was  more 
than  that.  Just  outside  his  door  came  the 
rustle  of  a  gown,  and  a  voice  in  very  un- Parisian 
French  exclaiming,  "  Rosita!   Rosita!    Viens! 

Papa  m'a  dit "     Edric  did  not  hear  what, 

only  a  sonorous  rumbling  reply  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cabin. 

All  was  quiet  after  that,  and  it  seemed  a 
weary  while  to  the  next  opening  of  his  door, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  same  civil,  dark,  foreign- 
looking  man.  He  gave  a  congratulatory  smile 
on  meeting  Edric' s  eager  look. 

"  Didn't  like  to  disturb  you  sooner,  sir. 
The  Captain* s  compliments,  and  he  hopes  you 
feel  yourself  better." 

"  Very  much  so,  thank  you.  Will  you  give 
my  compliments  to  the  Captain,  and  ask  him  to 
look  in  here  for  a  minute  V 

The  man  bowed,  and  seemed  about  to  start 
off  at  once  with  the  message,  but  checked 
himself.  "  The  Captain  is  at  dinner  just  now. 
Shall  I  bring  you  some  first  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may,"  said  Edric,  bent  on  taking 
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things  coolly.     *;  Xo.      Stop.     First   tell  me 
where  I  am,  and  how  I  came  to  be  here  V 

"  I  can't  say,  sir.  I  only  came  on  board 
myself  at  Gravesend." 

"  You  don't  know  the  meaning  of  this  V 
and  Edric  held  up  a  pinioned  arm. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  with  a  politely  embarrassed 
smile,  "  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  they 
could  keep  you  in." 

"What  did  they  tell  you  about  me?"  he 
persisted. 

"  You'd  been  rather  violent,  the  Captain  said, 
but  you'd  sleep  it  off;  and  I  was  to  take  care  of 
you  and  let  you  want  for  nothing  in  reason. 
I'm  sure  —  except  for  allowing  you  to  have 
spirits,  or  to  go  on  deck  without  leave — I'm 
willing  to  do  everything  I  can,  sir." 

"  What  vessel  is  this?" 

"  The  King  Jfalachi,  from  London  to  Dublin, 
Captain  Slaney." 

"Dublin!"  Edric  breathed  more  freely. 
"  Then  when  you  get  there  you'll  find  out 
your  mistake,"  he  said,  as  quietly  as  he  could. 
"  Now,  listen  to  me — What's  your  name  ?" 

a  Hudson,  sir.     Charles  Hudson." 
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"  Then  take  notice  of  this,  Hudson.  I've 
been  brought  here  without  my  knowledge  and 
against  my  will.  I  am  in  my  sober  senses, 
now.  Look  at  me  for  yourself.  I  expect  you 
to  remember,  and  to  bear  witness  for  me  some 
day,  that  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  protest 
against  my  being  here  at  all.  My  name  is 
Poynter;  I  am  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's 
service — you  can  see  for  yourself  if  you  look 
at  the  letters  and  cards  in  that  coat-pocket — - 
and  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  when  I  set  foot 
on  shore  is  to  go  to  the  police  and  bring 
to  punishment  all  who  are  concerned  in  this 
rascally  business.  Now  you  may  get  me  some 
dinner.  Can  you  get  me  out  of  this  thing- 
first,  that  is " 

"  The  Captain's  orders,  sir.  But  if  you 
won't  get  me  into  trouble  by  doing  anything 
violent,  trying  to  make  away  with  yourself, 
or  doing  anybody  a  mischief " 

Edric  laughed,  even  while  hard  put  to  it  to 
smother  his  exasperation.  He  felt  his  position 
too  serious  to  complicate  it  by  giving  way  to 
indignation  with  this  subordinate.  By-and- 
by,  he  would  have  it  out  with  the  Captain,  or 
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know  the  reason  why.  So  he  gave  the  re- 
quired parole,  and  Hudson  unstrapped  him  and 
assisted  him  to  rise.  He  felt  giddy  and 
cramped,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  violent 
strufforles  for  libertv,  even  if  the  man  had  not 
locked  the  door  and  pocketed  the  key  at  first, 
giving  ostentatious  glimpses  of  a  revolver  in 
his  waistband. 

"  I  should  like  to  dress,"  said  Edric,  having 
had  so  much  conceded  him. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Shall  I  fetch  you  some  hot 
water  ?"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

After  a  careful  toilet,  during  which  Hudson 
proved  himself  an  admirable  valet,  the  dinner 
arrived.  A  knock  came  to  the  door — a  fat, 
foolish-faced  young  man  came  in  with  a  tray 
when  it  was  opened,  and  scurried  off  like  a 
scared  rabbit  as  soon  as  Hudson  had  received 
it.  Being  sharply  recalled  to  await  orders 
about  wine,  Edric  beheld  over  his  head  a  ^reat 
brawny  sailor  apparently  guarding  the  door, 
and  peering  in  on  him,  his  grisly  old  face  alight 
with  curiosity. 

The  dinner  was  an  excellent,  well- served 
little  meal,  and  a  pint  bottle  of  champagne 
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arrived,  "  with  the  Captain's  compliments," 
while  it  was  in  progress.  Edric  was  glad  of 
it — he  felt  shaky  and  spent,  as  though  by  some 
great  effort,  before  the  meal  was  half  over. 
He  was  feverishly  anxious  for  the  interview, 
though  sorely  dismayed  to  find  how  little  hold 
his  mind  seemed  to  have  over  the  facts  he 
wished  to  set  forth.  He  examined  his  coat- 
pocket  and  found  it  had  been  emptied  of  all 
papers  ;  only  his  handkerchief  remained  (and 
that  fortunately  was  unmarked,  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  seen  to  be  Major  Bellasys', 
or  any  other  officer  for  whom  his  laundress 
happened  to  wash).  Two  small  coins — half 
sovereigns — remained  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
That  was  all. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  your  things  safe 
in  the  Captain's  hands,"  Hudson  observed,  as 
he  saw  him  searching.  "  Should  you  like  a 
cup  of  coffee  V 

Edric  assented  wearily,  and  it  came  in  due 
course,  with  some  more  of  the  Captain's  com- 
pliments, and  he  would  be  with  Mr.  Poynter 
directly. 

His   fatigue    must    have    been   too   strong 
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for  the  coffee,  for  no  sooner  had  he  swallowed 
it  than  his  eyes  closed  gently,  his  head  fell 
forward,  and  Hudson,  re-entering  to  make  the 
place  tidy  for  the  night,  found  him  soundly 
sleeping,  past  all  his  efforts  to  waken. 

"So  he  won't  see  the  Captain  to-night. 
What  a  pity!"  he  whispered,  with  a  queer 
smile.  "Come  in,  William!  Now  then, 
Peterson,  if  you  please."  The  grisly  old  sea- 
dog,  that  Edric  had  seen  on  guard,  stepped  in, 
and  gently  lifted  Edric  into  his  berth  and  then 
withdrew,  leaving  him  to  the  ministrations  of 
Hudson,  who  deftly  undressed  him  and  made 
him  comfortable  for  the  night,  with  the  web 
strapped  securely  over  him  as  before. 

He  woke  next  morning  refreshed  and 
vigorous,  despite  a  racking  headache — a  very 
different  man  to  deal  with  from  the  Edric 
of  yesterday.  "  What  have  I  been  doing,'* 
he  demanded  of  himself  indignantly,  "  that  I 
find  myself  still  here?  Confound  this  thing!" 
tearing  at  the  meshes  that  enveloped  him. 
"  How  did  they  get  me  into  it  again  %  Hud- 
son! I  say,  Hudson!"  he  shouted  lustily. 
w  They  don't  keep  me  here  another  twenty-four 
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hours  without  explanation.  Hudson!  Captain 
Slaney!  Fetch  the  Captain !  Hollo!  Hollo!" 
and  lie  made  the  narrow  space  ring  with  the 
power  of  his  strong  young  lungs. 

He  waited  and  listened.  There  was  no 
sound  in  reply,  and  yet  there  were  footsteps 
overhead,  and  the  grey  dawn  stealing  in  at  his 
port-hole.  "Hudson!  Hollo!  Help!  Help! 
I'll  try  what  fire  and  murder  will  do  if  that 
doesn't  fetch  him,"  he  savagely  determined,  as 
he  stopped  again  to  listen.  This  time  there 
wTere  steps  without,  and  the  door  opened  to 
admit  Hudson. 

"Did  you  call  me?"  he  asked,  with  the 
same  air  of  civil  readiness  as  before. 

"Call  you?  Yes;  I  did.  Just  get  me 
out  of  this  at  once,  if  you  please.  Did  you 
think  I  should  not  make  a  row  when  I  found 
it  on  again  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  do  that  again  if  I  were 
you,"  Hudson  said  gravely,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  release  Edric.  "  There  are 
other  passengers  in  the  ship." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  Who  don't  understand  a  word  of  English," 
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he  went  on  quietly;  "  and  if  you  alarm  them 
they  will  certainly  complain  to  the  Captain,  and 
— well,  it  might  be  made  unpleasant  for  you." 
"Let  me  loose!"  was  all  Edric  could  say, 
struggling  with  the  rage  that  choked  him. 
Hudson,  regarding  him  calmly,  went  on  to 
advise  : 

"  If  you'd  only  give  your  parole  to  re- 
main quiet,  you  might  have  as  much  liberty 
as  you  liked,  I  am  certain.  I'd  take  your 
word,  and  go  surety  for  you.  It's  a  good 
ship ;  your  cruise  will  cost  you  not  a  penny ; 
you  have  sustained  no  injury  for  which  a  jury 
would  give  you  a  farthing  damages — even  if 
you  knew  anyone  to  sue,  which  you  don't. 
The  Captain  has  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  in 
receiving  you,  and  taking  precautions  for  your 
safe  keeping  ;  and  the  more  disturbance  you 
make,  the  more  you  will  confirm  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  received  of  you.  You  will  be 
released  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  may 
satisfy  your  mind  by  doing  your  worst  then. 
Xow,  sir,  it's  early  for  breakfast,  but  if  there 

is  anything   I   can  get  you "  he  ended  in 

his  old  tone  of  respectful  politeness. 
vol.  in.  52 
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"  You  are  mistaken  on  one  point,"  Edric 
answered  him  deliberately.  "  I  do  happen  to 
know  who  to  thank  for  this.  I  suppose  you 
are  in  her  pay.  I  know  who  has  very  good 
reason  for  wishing  me  well  away.  I  don't 
know  what  your  share  in  the  job  may  amount 
to,  but  if  you'll  trust  me,  you'll  find^  it  better 
worth  your  while  to  make  terms  with  me.  I 
think  I  may  promise  you  an  advance  on  what- 
ever you  expect  from  her." 

Hudson  smiled  secretly  behind  the  hand 
that  twirled  his  black  moustache,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  No,  sir.  I  don't  see  my  way  to  help  you, 
however  much  you  offer  me.  It's  not  to  be 
done." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  name  the  sum  at  which 
you  rate  your  services,"  Edric  persisted,  still 
constraining  himself  to  calmness. 

"  You  quite  misapprehend  the  situation,  I 
assure  you,"  Hudson  replied,  with  a  depre- 
catory wave  of  his  hand.  "  I  deeply  sym- 
pathise with  your  unfortunate  position,  and 
if  it  rested  with  me  alone  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  assist  you  out  of  it." 
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"  Well,  you  can  begin  by  undoing  this," 
interrupted  Edric.  "  I'll  promise  to  keep  my 
hands  off  you,  if  that's  what  you're  afraid  of. 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  as  the  other  shook  his 
head. 

11  Captains  orders,"  replied  Hudson,  throw- 
ing his  old,  worn-out  pretext  in  his  prisoner's 
face  with  a  grin.  "  You  don't  expect  me  to 
do  any  such  thing.  You  shall  not  be  kept  in 
bonds  a  moment  longer  than  necessary,  I  give 
you  my  word.  You  had  fair  warning  to  go 
quietly  out  of  the  way,  or,  if  you  didn't,  it 
would  be  so  much  the  worse  for  you.     You 

didn't  take  it "  an  expressive  shrug  drew 

his  attention  to  the  result.  "I  am  deeply 
distressed  that  we  couldn't  have  kept  on 
friendly  terms.  I  have  no  ill-will  to  you ;  not 
the  slightest ;  and  whenever  we  meet  again  am 
prepared  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  offer 
you  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  in  friendship." 

"You  are  an  insolent  scoundrel!"  growled 
Edric  between  his  set  teeth  savagely,  "  and  I 
hope,  for  your  sake,  I  may  never  set  eyes  on 
you  again.  I  tell  you  plainly  I  shall  not  let 
bygones  be  bygones  if  I  can  help  it." 

52—2 
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It  was  too  humiliating  to  lie  there  helpless, 
hurling  empty  menaces  at  his  captor,  who 
only  raised  his  eyebrows  in  polite  deprecation, 
and  Eclric  turned  his  head  away  and  closed 
his  eyes  in  bitter,  impotent  wrath.  Hudson 
gazed  on  him  for  a  few  seconds  longer  with 
a  half-amused,  half- regretful  air,  and  with  a 
gentle  shrug  of  his  shoulders  departed. 

How  the  next  hours  passed  for  Edric  were 
only  known  to  himself,  and  he  could  never 
tell.  In  a  sort  of  dumb  frenzy  of  rage, 
mortification,  and  bewilderment,  that  might 
have  driven  a  man  of  stronger  mental  calibre 
stark  mad.  Fortunately  for  Edric,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  whom  Nature  has  cursed 
with  a  powerful  imagination.  His  mind 
always  declined  to  occupy  itself  with  any- 
thing not  actually  present  to  his  senses,  and, 
by  so  doing,  spared  him  the  torture  of  specu- 
lating on  all  the  possible  results  of  his  in- 
voluntary desertion,  on  his  friends'  anxieties, 
and  the  dangers  still  hanging  over  him.  His 
bonds  and  imprisonment  were  the  present 
evils,  and  quite  sufficient  ones. 

"I'll   lie  quiet   for  two   hours,"   he  deter- 
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mined.  "  That  rascal  must  have  wound  up 
my  watch ;  I  can  hear  it  going  under  my 
pillow.  There  will  be  people  about  by  then, 
and,  if  no  one  conies,  I'll  make  row  enough 
to  raise  the  dead,  and  take  the  consequences."* 
He  was  spared  the  experiment,  for  before 
the  allotted  time  had  expired  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  "  William "  of  the  previous 
night  entered  gingerly,  with  a  breakfast  - 
tray. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Edric.  as  naturally 
as  he  could. 

William  dropped  the  tray  on  the  middle  of 
the  table  with  a  clatter,  and  jumped  aside. 
There  was  a  suppressed  guffaw  outside  that 
Edric  seemed  to  recognise  as  matching  the 
weather-beaten  old  visage  that  had  peered  in 
on  him  before. 

"  Thanks.  Xow  come  here  and  undo 
this." 

William,  carefully  leaving  the  door  open 
to  allow  of  a  rapid  retreat,  stepped  forward 
with  evident  apprehension  and  proceeded  to 
release  Edric,  who,  between  indignation  and 
shame  at  being  discovered  in  his  bonds,  pre- 
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sented  a  wrathful,  hollow-eyed  spectacle  in- 
deed. 

'•  What  has  become  of  Hudson?"  he  in- 
quired, in  as  casual  a  tone  as  he  could 
compass. 

William  stared  foolishly,  but  replied  not. 

u  The  man  who  was  here  last  night.  What 
do  you  call  him  ?" 

"  Him?  That's  Mr.  Gardom.  Went  ashore 
with  the  pilot  this  morning,  sir." 

"  What !"  and  Edric,  half  released,  made 
such  a  furious  bound  that  William,  undoing 
the  last  buckle  at  arm's-length,  bounced  away 
to  the  full  length  of  the  strap,  to  which  he 
held  on  tight. 

"  At  the  Start,  sir.     Two  hours  ago." 

"  There,  that  will  do.  Thanks,  I  can 
manage  the  rest.  Are  you  the  steward  ? 
Yes  ?  Then  perhaps  you  will  get  me  some 
writing  materials." 

Edric's  first  proceeding,  when  he  had  ex- 
tricated himself  from  his  bondage,  was  to 
stow  the  accursed  web  away  carefully  under 
the  mattress  of  his  berth,  with  a  view  to  its 
deliberate    destruction    later    on.       Then   he 
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dressed  in  better  spirits,  planning  his  appeal 
to  the  Captain.  It  was  a  relief  to  his  mind 
to  have  extorted  Hudson's  frank  admission  of 
complicity.  It  was  one  step  to  knowing  the 
number  of  his  enemies.  There  was  the  Cap- 
tain still  to  be  dealt  with.  "  Supposing  he  is 
some  piratical  blackguard,  all  the  more  likely 
that  he  is  to  be  bought  over.  I  dare  say  for  a 
good  round  sum  he'd  be  glad  enough  to  save 
my  passage  and  put  me  ashore.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  at  him." 

He  turned  his  attention  to  the  breakfast, 
and  fell  to  with  an  appetite  that  seemed  to  go 
a  long  way  towards  restoring  William's  con- 
fidence, when  he  reappeared  timidly  with  pen 
and  ink.  Still  keeping  the  extreme  space 
of  the  cabin  between  them,  he  delayed  long 
enough  to  allow  Edric  to  discharge  three 
questions.  "  What's  the  Captain's  name — not 
Slaney,  I  imagine?" 

William  hesitated,  but  a  gruff  voice  without 
was  heard  to  utter  :  "  Pollock  ;  that's  it." 

"Thank  you!  What  ship?  Where  for?" 
shouted  Edric  to  the  voice. 

"  Barracouta.     Valparaiso,"    and  the  door 
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was  smartly  clapped  to,  and  William's  voice 
was  heard  in  tones  of  expostulation  in  the 
passage. 

"  So  that  was  to  be  kept  from  me  as  long  as 
possible,"  he  observed  to  himself.  "  And  yet 
I  am  to  be  treated  tenderly.  I  wonder  why  \ 
Do  they  want  me  for  future  use,  or  what?  It 
surely  would  have  made  a  simpler  job  of  it  to 
have  dropped  me  into  the  river  on  Monday 
night  than  to  send  me  half  round  the  world 
just  to  come  home  on  the  first  opportunity." 

He  gave  up  the  consideration  of  this  appa- 
rent waste  of  power  and  money  on  the  part  of 
his  adversaries,  and  devoted  himself  to  utterly 
dislocating  and  destroying,  with  the  aid  of  a 
carving-knife,  every  strap  and  fastening  of  his 
recent  hempen  prison  ;  and  a  tough  job  he 
found  it.  This  completed,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Captain,  and  a  very  effective  appeal  he  made 
of  it  at  last.  He  got  the  half-sovereign  in 
readiness  for  William,  reserving  the  other  as 
an  auxiliary  aid. 

He    passed    the    next    few    minutes    ex- 
amining his  cell,  and  wondering  how  it  was 
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expected  he  could  be  kept  in  it.  supposing  he 
had  shown  fight  at  first — come  to  with  all  his 
senses  about  him,  or  upset  that  cup  of  coffee 
instead  of  drinking  it — and  found  the  question 
partially  answered  by  signs  that  precautions 
for  his  safe  keeping  had  evidently  been  taken. 
The  door  had  been  strengthened  till  he  found 
it  impossible  to  shake  it,  and  the  partition 
between  the  cabins  was  extra  stout — at  least,  so 
he  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  sounds  passed 
to  him  through  it.  Eeflectino;  that  all  this 
represented  the  free  spending  of  money,  he 
was  the  more  driven  to  speculate  on  what  the 
interests  could  be  that  were  dependent  on  his 
imprisonment,  and  the  less  able  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion. 

William  accepted  the  letter  and  the  half- 
sovereign  with  a  troubled  air  that  justified 
Edric's  misgivings.  He  had  posted  himself 
so  as  to  see  through  the  door  to  where  in  the 
gloom  outside  there  loomed  the  tall  form  of 
William's  auxiliary,  gazing  amiably  in  on  him 
as  a  valuable  caged  bird,  to  be  pounced  on  and 
seized  should  he  attempt  flight.  Edric  ex- 
tended one  hand  for  a  second  behind  William's 
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back,  with  the  little  gold  coin  displayed 
therein.  "  I  want  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
Captain  Pollock,  that's  all,"  he  said  loudly 
and  distinctly,  with  an  expressive  nod  to- 
wards the  passage. 

11  Yes,  sir,"  replied  William  sheepishly, 
clattering  cups  and  plates  together  with  un- 
necessary energy. 

Outside  the  door  he  bit  the  coin  to  test  its 
quality,  and  after  gaping  doubtfully  at  the 
note  for  a  minute,  ended  by  disposing  of  it 
behind  a  tray  in  his  pantry,  and  inventing  a 
polite  verbal  reply  to  be  delivered  when  he 
took  in  luncheon.  Edric  hadn't  expected 
much  from  him;  his  reliance  now  was  placed 
in  the  fact  that  his  message  had  been  heard  by 
two,  and  that  at  sight  of  the  gold  the  twink- 
ling left  eye  of  the  old  sailor  had  for  some 
seconds  been  promptly  obscured  by  a  long  and 
portentous  wink. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    CAPTAINS    CONSCIENCE. 

^DRIC'S  first  flush  of  hope  and  good 
spirits  faded  as  the  day  went  on. 
He  had  counselled  patience  and 
the  trial  of  every  possible  fair  means  first 
to  himself ;  after  that — what  ?  Could  he 
appeal  to  the  other  passengers.  He  heard 
them  pass  and  repass  once  or  twice  ;  the  girls' 
voices  chattering  Spanish  or  French  as  before, 
the  man's  voice  an  indistinguishable  bass 
rumble.  Supposing  he  did  attract  their 
attention,  what  could  he  say  to  them  1  His 
knowledge  of  French  was  fair  for  an  English- 
man, but  hardly  equal  to  a  description  of  his 
position  delivered  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
through  a  two -inch  plank. 
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And  what  could  they  do  for  him  %  There 
was  a  certain  absurdity  in  his  situation  after 
all.  He  had  time  to  look  at  it  in  every  light 
before  the  next  meal  of  the  day  appeared.  He 
turned  away  from  it  with  disgust.  He  was 
beginning  to  mope  like  a  caged  animal,  and 
listened  to  William's  mendacious  statement, 
li  Captain  Pollock's  compliments,  and  he'll 
attend  to  your  note  immediately,"  with  sick 
incredulity.  Another  sailor  was  on  guard 
without,  but  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  repeat 
the  former  manoeuvre.  He  sent  the  food 
away,  and  sat  moodily  tracing  the  long  chain 
of  his  mysterious  experience,  link  by  link, 
back  to  its  beginning  on  that  memorable  Whit- 
Monday. 

"  If  I  had— if  I  hadn't !"  He  ran  over  the 
profitless  string  of  conjectures — then  stopped 
and  started  up.  There  was  a  fresh  footstep 
without,  a  knock  on  his  door,  and  Cap- 
tain Pollock  in  person  entering  inquired  : 
"  Good-day,  Mr.  Grardom.  I  understand  you 
want  me.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

Edric  turned  to  his  visitor  with  a  sudden 
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glow  of  relief  and  confidence.  It  was  the 
feeling  with  which  Captain  Pollock  inspired 
most  people  from  the  first  glance.  A  great, 
strong,  broad-shouldered  Northumbrian,  with 
a  brown,  wrinkled  face,  bright,  far-seeing  eyes, 
and  a  kindly  smile  under  his  black  beard. 
The  very  roll  of  his  Xorth-country  accent  was 
inspiriting  after  Hudson's  glib  nasal  speech. 
He  looked  Edric  over  with  a  sharp,  consider- 
ing air,  as  if  he  had  found  something  that  was 
not  exactly  what  he  had  expected  it  to  be. 

"  I've  sent  you  several  messages,  but  I  don't 
believe  they  ever  reached  you.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  here  now.  I  think  you  will 
find  you  are  under  a  mistake  in  having  me 
here  at  all,"  Edric  began,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face.  i;  To  begin  with,  my  name  isn't 
Gardom." 

Captain  Pollock's  forehead  wrinkled.  ;"  Aye  ? 
Xot  Gardom  ?     What  then  ?" 

"  Edric  Poynter — Royal  Denbigh — orders 
for  Egypt — kidnapped — brought  on  board 
unconscious."  Edric  ran  over  the  old  formula 
which  he  had  been  rehearsing  to  himself  so 
often.     "  Have  you   any   objection  to  telling 
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me   who  you   suppose   me   to    be  ?"  he   con- 
cluded. 

"  Your  berth  was  taken  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Gardom,  by  Messrs.  Sewell  and 
Swayne,  part  owners  of  this  vessel  and  very 
good  friends  of  mine.  You  are  consigned  to 
a  firm  in  Valparaiso  that  I  also  know  well, 
Broadley,  Passmore,  and  Co.,  and  to  them  or 
their  agents  I  am  bound  to  deliver  you  :  and 
there  the  matter  ends  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  take  a  dangerous 
lunatic  on  board  ?"  asked  the  maniac  in 
question. 

"  I  didn't  hear  that  you  were  dangerous," 
Captain  Pollock  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  This 
voyage  is  to  make  another  man  of  you.  Should 
you  like  to  go  on  deck  at  once  ?" 

Eclric  looked  at  him  with  keen  disappoint- 
ment. "  Y^ou  mean  to  treat  me  kindly,  but 
not  to  believe  me.  Y^ou  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  my  statement  of  my  real 
name  and  position.  How  am  I  to  convince 
you  ?  Look  at  me.  Do  I  look  like  a  mad- 
man?    Are  even  madmen  sent  to  sea  for  a 
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long  voyage  without  the  commonest  travelling 
necessaries?" 

"  Your  brother "  began  the  Captain. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  scoundrel  Hudson  ? 
He  my  brother  !  Captain  Pollock,  use  your 
own  eyes  for  one  moment,  and  say  whether 
anyone  in  their  senses  would  believe  such  a 
thing." 

Captain  Pollock  did  use  his  eyes  deliberately, 
and  scanned  Edric  from  head  to  foot.  "  If 
not,  what  is  he  then?" 

"  He  told  you  I  was  mad,  I  presume.  Did 
he  show  you  a  single  doctor's  certificate  ?  If 
he  didn't,  I  demand  by  what  right  you  dare 
turn  your  ship  into  a  private  lunatic  asylum 
without  any  lawful  warrant  ?"  Edric's  temper 
was  getting  the  better  of  him  at  last.  "  I 
believe  my  letters  and  papers  are  in  your 
care.  I  insist  on  your  at  once  examining  them 
and  seeing  whether  they  don't  bear  out  my 
story." 

"  Come  into  my  cabin  and  talk  it  over," 
said  the  Captain,  linking  his  arm  friencllily  in 
Edric's.  "  You  shall  tell  it  all  over  again 
from  the  beginning." 
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Captain  Pollock  ushered  his  visitor  in,  offered 
a  brandy  and  soda,  and  supplied  him  with  a 
cigar,  then  composed  himself  to  attention. 

"  First  let  us  look  through  these,"  he  said, 
producing  a  neat,  sealed  packet.  "  I  was  to 
put  this  into  your  hands  when  we  parted,  but 

as  you  authorise  me "     He  finished   the 

sentence  by  cutting  it  open. 

Inside  were  purse,  card-case,  cheque-book, 
and  a  few  letters.  Edric's  face  fell  as  he 
examined  them.  The  card-case  was  empty, 
the  cover — with  his  name  inside — torn  off  the 
cheque-book,  the  letters  had  their  envelopes 
removed.  All  else,  including  the  contents  of 
the  purse,  was  absolutely  intact. 

The  Captain  smoked  and  watched  his 
troubled  face  in  silence  for  a  short  time. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  make  that  prove?"  he 
asked  at  last,  not  ill-naturedly. 

"  Everything  I"  declared  Edric,  dashing 
them  down  before  him.  "  Look  how  the 
name  has  been  destroyed  throughout,  and  ask 
what  that  means.  Look  at  the  money  here  : 
are  madmen  usually  trusted  with  sums  like 
that   and    cheque-books?      Read    the   letters. 
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They  are  of  little  importance,  but  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  raving 
lunatic.  Why  has  the  card-case  been  emptied'? 
It  tells  as  much  for  as  against  me,  all  this." 

Captain  Pollock  nodded  at  each  suggestion 
as  if  he  admitted  its  justice,  but  kept  silent 
awhile. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  feel  in- 
clined to  believe  you,  but  it's  clean  against 
my  better  judgment. — What  has  got  the  lad?" 
For  Edric,  excitedly  fumbling  in  the  purse,  had 
suddenly  wrenched  out  a  tattered  strip  of  green 
silk  with  a  loud  i;  Hurrah !" 

"  Look  here !  In  the  card-pocket  of  my 
purse !  I  never  use  it  now  except  for  stamps, 
but  the  last  time  I  did  use  it,  this  by  blessed 
luck  slipped  inside  the  torn  lining.  There !" 
and  he  flung  down  in  triumph  a  card  :  "  Mr. 
Edric  Poynter,  The  Royal  Denbigh,"  with 
"  South  Camp,  Alder  shot,"  pencilled  be- 
neath. 

The  Captain  looked  it  all  over,  back  and 
front,  and  returned  it  with  an  encouraoin£ 
nod.  "  That  goes  a  long  way.  Xow  begin 
and  tell  me  all  the  rest  over  again." 

vol.  in.  53 
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There  was  a  considerable  difference  in  his 
way  of  listening  this  time  ;  he  asked  a  pertinent 
question  or  two,  and  knit  his  black  brows 
thoughtfully  over  the  answers. 

"  Now,  suppose  I  take  all  this  for  gospel, 
what's  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Put  me  on  board  the  first  homeward  bound 
ship  we  meet." 

"Aye?     I  thought  as  much.     Now  listen 

to  my  version  of  the  story.     Your well, 

I  won't  call  him.  brother comes  to  me  and 

introduces  himself,  with  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Sewell  and  Swayne,  and  exj^ains  how  he 
wants  his  brother  carefully  looked  after.  You 
aren't  dangerous — only  queer  in  the  head — 
crossed  in  love,  he  hints.  For  the  lady's  sake 
as  well  as  your  own,  the  sooner  you  are  out 
of  England  the  better,  but  you  obstinately 
refuse  to  join  your  family  in  Chili,  and  must 
be  got  on  board  by  stratagem.  I  didn't  fancy 
your  company,  I  don't  deny,  but  having  a 
vacant  cabin,  and  your  brother  undertaking 
all  the  responsibility  of  getting  you  off  quietly, 
why,  I  didn't  like  to  refuse.  So  here  you  are ! 
and  the  question  is,  what's  to  be  done  with  you  ? 
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You  must  let  me  have  time  to  think  a  bit  over 
my  share  in  the  business,  and  I'm  not  a  quick 
thinker,  except  in  my  OAvn  line.  Just  you 
leave  me  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  you  go  on  deck  and  get  some 
fresh  air.  You'll  find  Don  Ramon  and  the 
senoritas  up  there  ;  he's  no  end  of  a  grandee ; 
been  over  to  Europe  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
and  is  bringing  his  nieces  home  from  board- 
ing-school. If  you  can  talk  French  to  them, 
or  Spanish,  I'll  introduce  you  by-and-by." 

Edric  needed  no  second  telling  or  other  in- 
ducement, he  was  off  and  on  deck  before  the 
cigar  had  returned  to  the  Captain's  lips. 

On  deck  all  was  white  and  dazzling  with 
sunshine.  The  Barracouta  was  careering 
along  with  a  fair  wind,  and  every  rag  of  canvas 
spread.  The  sea  was  one  boundless  expanse  of 
sparkle  with  a  dim  outline  on  the  port  quarter 
— that  was  Ushant,  though  he  didn't  know  it 
— and  the  sky  was  cloudless  blue.  There  was 
the  intoxication  of  hope  in  every  breath  he 
drew  of  the  strong,  free  air  ;  in  the  flashing 
white  wings  of  the  sea-bird  that  swooped  down 
from    aloft,   and  hovered  in  the   air  in  their 
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wake ;  in  the  merry,  bird-like  chatter  of  the 
two  little  ladies  who,  in  resplendent  French 
toilettes,  were  perched  on  camp-stools  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  be^uilin^  the  time  with  a 
strip  of  convent-worked  embroidery,  the 
feuilleton  in  a  limp  and  dog's-eared  French 
fashion- sheet,  and  a  box  of  Everton  toffee 
between  them.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  stood 
bare-headed  in  the  breeze,  looking  so  bright 
and  handsome  that  Rosita  nudged  Mercedes, 
and  Mercedes,  stooping  to  bite  off  the  end  of 
her  silk  with  her  little  white  teeth,  laughed 
frankly,  and  shot  him  a  side  way  glance  of 
approval  from  her  languishing  brown  eyes. 

Little  he  cared  for  the  two  beauties. 
"  Symphonies  in  black  and  yellow."  They 
might  keep  their  coquettish  smiles,  for  him. 
He  should  be  a  free  man  in  another  hour,  if 
there  were  any  trust  in  human  nature.  It  was 
only  to  signal  to  some  passing  vessel  and  to 
send  a  boat  off  with  him.  Perhaps  that  very 
steamer,  slowly  creeping  up  from  the  horizon, 
might  take  him  off.  Should  he  go  and  call 
the  Captain's  attention!  to  it  ?  No,  time 
enough.     She  and  the  Barracouta  were  miles 
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apart  yet,  and  the  Captain  was  a  man  of  his 
word  ;  and,  meanwhile,  he  could  lean  against 
the  bulwarks  and  watch  her  approaching,  and 
calculate  the  time  that  separated  him  from 
England.  Xine  hours  back  to  Plymouth. 
Then  a  telegram  to  Colonel  Borrodale  and 
another  to  Sir  John — he  was  within  an  ace  of 
saying    Miss   Archdale.       The    first  train  to 

London ah!     Here  was   Captain   Pollock 

at  last.  Surely  never  before  had  a  half-hour 
lasted  so  unaccountably  long.  He  came  for- 
ward leisurely,  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
Don  Ramon,  who  stood,  long,  lean,  brown  and 
melancholy,  gazing  over  the  waters  ;  made  a 
pretty  speech  in  rough  and  ready  Spanish  to 
the  pretty  little  senoritas,  and  then  at  last 
crossed  over  to  Edric. 

"  Will  you  come  this  way?  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  your  business,  and  let  you  see 
what  I  have  made  of  it."  The  light  of  hope 
suddenly  flickered  and  died  down  in  Edric's 
heart,  quenched — he  didn't  know  why — by 
the  Captain's  look  and  tone.  "  I've  thought 
over  the  case,"  he  said,  "and  not  to  keep  you 
in  doubt,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  I  can't  let 
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you  go."     And    he   brought  his  hand  down 
heavily  on  Edric's  arm. 

"  Can't  let  me  go  ?"  he  echoed,  gazing 
blankly  first  into  the  other's  face  and  then  at 
the  steamer  that  was  nearing  them  every 
moment,  and  with  it  his  hopes  of  liberty 
growing  sweeter  and  stronger. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why.  I've  been  considering 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  it  all,  and  trying  to 
find  where  my  responsibility  comes  in,  and 
what  I'm  justly  answerable  for.  There  are 
three  parties  in  this  case,  you  see.  You  and 
me,  and  the  parties  who  have  given  you  into 
my  charge.  You  have  been  badly  used,  that's 
plain,  though  your  story  doesn't  come  out  as 
clear  as  I  could  wish.  You  were  hocussed 
and  brought  on  board  insensible,  and  yet,  by 
your  own  showing,  you  went  nowhere  except 
to  call  on  a  banker  and  have  tea  with  a  church- 
warden. You  are  sure  you  didn't  flash  those 
notes  anywhere,  and  go  in  to  have  a  drink 
after  with  a  friendly  stranger  from  the  country 
who  had  lost  his  way  in  London  ?" 

"  If  I  had,  how  much  money  should  I  have 
had  left  to  bring  on  board,  do  you  suppose?" 
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'*  That's  true.  Well,  a  lawyer  might  make 
something  of  it  all,  but  I'm  not  one  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve your  story ;  not  because  I  think  it's  a  good 
one,  but  because  I  like  you,  and  that's  no 
reason  at  all.  Anyhow,  I'm  clear  of  all  share 
in  that  transaction,  you'll  allow.  As  to 
Messrs.  Sewell  and  Swayne,  whether  they've 
been  taken  in  or  whether  that  letter  was  a 
forgery  I  can't  pretend  to  say.  That's  not 
my  concern  either.  Where  my  responsibility 
does  come  in,  and  where  I  see  no  chance  of 
shirking  it  righteously,  is  that  I've  contracted 
to  convey  you  to  Valparaiso  and  deliver  you 
safe  to  Broadley  and  Passmore.  There's  no 
getting  clear  of  that.  I've  made  an  engage- 
ment, and  I'm  a  man  of  my  word.  Whoever 
shipped  you  off  counted  on  that,  and  if  he 
were  the  greatest  scoundrel  unhung,  I'm  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  him.  I  owe  you  something 
for  not  having  made  more  enquiries  before 
allowing  you  to  come  on  board,  and  I'll  make 
it  good.  Once  I  give  you  over  to  Broadley' s 
agent  I've  got  out  of  the  bargain,  and  I'm 
yours  to  stand  by  you  in  any  further  trouble, 
and  I  promise  you  a  free  passage  home  in  this 
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or  any  other  ship  you  choose.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  ?" 

"  What  do  I  say  ?"  Edric's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  homeward-bound  vessel  growing  nearer 
and  nearer.  "  That  you  have  made  me  a  very 
handsome  offer  ;  but  once  out  there,  I  may  as 
well  hang  myself  as  avail  myself  of  it.  I  see  the 
force  of  your  arguments,  but  they  mean  ruin, 
that's  all.  I  am  done  for  as  far  as  my  pro- 
fession goes.  I  shall  have  simply  skulked 
out  of  the  fighting  and  every  chance  of 
promotion.  How  am  I  to  show  my  face 
again?  Why,  even  by  this  time,  what  do  you 
suppose  is  being  said  about  my  absence  ?" 
He  gave  an  impatient  groan  and  turned 
away. 

"  And  I've  given  an  undertaking  not  to  let 
you  communicate  with  England,  if  I  can  help," 
exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  Captain,  in  sore 
vexation.  "  That  doesn't  apply  to  me,  though," 
suddenly  relieved.  "  I'll  write  a  line,  just 
whatever  you  please,  to " 

"  To  my  Colonel.  Thank  you.  It  may  do 
some  good." 

Captain   Pollock  expected   something  of  a 
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tenderer  nature  to  be  required  of  him,  perhaps, 
but  accepted  the  commission. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  lad,"  he  said,  kindly,  "and 
don't  be  thinking  too  hardly  of  me.  Just  try 
and  realise  how  I  stand.  All  that  I've  got 
weighing  on  my  mind,  day  and  night,  for 
weeks  to  come.  This  ship  and  her  crew  and 
her  cargo — thousands  of  pounds'  worth  down 
below  there — not  to  speak  of  Don  Pomposo 
over  the  way,  who  considers  himself  worth  the 
lot.  I  don't  like  this  vessel,  never  mind  why; 
I  don't  like  my  first  engineer — he's  a  fool.  I 
don't  like  my  first  mate,  as  able  a  man  as  ever 
stepped,  in  a  general  way,  but  bound  to  go  off 
his  head  in  the  first  emergency.  Xow  to  get 
through  a  job  like  mine  takes  a  clear  head  and 
a  clean  conscience,  and  both  I  mean  to  hold 
to.  It's  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  do  you 
see,  and  if  we  were  to  talk  from  now  till  to- 
morrow we  can't  make  them  change  places." 

Edric  wearily  assented  ;  it  was  evidently 
hopeless  to  argue  the  point  further.  Captain 
Pollock  had  something  more  to  say,  however. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  have  a 
pleasant  time  together  after  all.     It  shan't  be 
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my  fault  if  it  isn't.  You  must  give  me  your 
word,  though,"  and  his  eyes  grew  stern,  "  that 
you'll  make  no  attempt  at  escape.  I  don't  see 
at  present  when  or  where  you  could,  but  there's 
no  telling  what  chance  there  may  be." 

"  What  should  you  do  if  I  tried  T 

"  Put  you  in  irons  directly."  And  Edric 
saw  he  meant  it. 

"  All  right.     I'll  risk  it." 

"  Very  good.  Now  we  understand  each 
other."  And  the  Captain  turned  away  with 
a  secret  smile. 

Days  slipped  by,  as  they  do  at  sea,  in 
pleasant  uneventfulness,  for  which  reason, 
perhaps,  Edric  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
started  a  diary.  By  way  of  record  he  made  a 
careful  entry  of  all  his  strange  experiences, 
noting  down  every  small  detail  that  Captain 
Pollock,  William,  under  whose  charge  he  had 
specially  been  placed,  or  the  sailors  who  had 
seen  him  brought  on  board,  could  supply.  It 
was  a  scanty  chronicle  after  all,  only  worthy  of 
note  because  the  writing  of  it  led  him  at  length 
to  a  discovery  of  quite  a  different  nature  from 
any  he  expected  to  make. 
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It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  nothing  in  the 
world  was  ever  yet  written  without  being 
intended  also  to  be  read.  Even  the  most 
private  of  personal  chronicles  have  a  way  of 
adjusting  themselves  as  if  for  the  inspection  of 
another  pair  of  eyes,  and  so  Edric  found  ;  and 
one  day  asked  himself  for  whose  benefit  he  was 
adding  those  elaborate  notes  explaining  his 
motives,  as  he  had  assuredly  no  need  to  do  for 
his  own  consideration.  He  was  writing  this 
all  with  a  fancy  that  someone  was  to  read  it 
some  day;  but  who?  He  remembered  the 
visions  that  he  used  to  indulge  in  of  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Damien  might  care  to  hear  of  the 
chance  that  had  brought  him  to  her  again.  He 
had  imagined  the  delights  of  the  telling  often 
enough;  but  he  had  never  rightly  succeeded,  he 
also  recalled  to  mind,  in  picturing  her  raised 
to  much  enthusiasm  about  his  concerns.  She 
used  to  smile  and  look  gracious ;  that  was  as 
far  as  he  ever  got.  No,  it  was  not  her  com- 
ments  he  was  anticipating,  her  criticism  he  was 
deprecating  for  one  single  line.  It  was  all  for 
Hester,  every  word  of  it  ;  and  here  he  put 
down  his  pen  and  laughed   at   himself,    and 
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finally  got  up  and  went  on  deck  to  think  it  all 
out  under  the  stars.  Had  he  fallen  in  love 
and  out  of  it,  and  into  it  again  without  know- 
ing it  ?  He  was  not  given  to  self-analysis — 
wouldn't  have  known  how  to  have  set  about  it 
if  he  had  wished,  but  he  had  always  prided 
himself  on  knowing  his  own  mind,  and  now  it 
appeared  as  if  he  didn't,  and  that  was  discon- 
certing. So  to  begin — he  had  held  Mrs. 
Damien,  of  all  the  women  he  had  beheld,  as  the 
loveliest,  wisest,  most  to  be  adored.  The  rose 
of  the  world,  that  was  clear.  Had  he  wavered 
from  that  opinion?  Not  a  jot.  She  was  the 
most  beautiful  creature  the  sun  had  ever  shone 
on.  Most  to  be  adored?  Certainly  ;  and 
nothing  would  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to 
see  a  crowd  of  worshippers  worthy  of  her  at 
her  feet.  She  was  worthy  an  Emperor  ;  he 
only  wished  he  could  wed  her  to  one.  AVhy 
not  to  himself?  He  wasn't  an  Emperor,  so 
that  doesn't  enter  into  the  question.  Wisest  ? 
He  hadn't  known  Hester  when  he  settled  that 
point,  so  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  modifying 
his  opinion  a  little,  otherwise  his  faith  was  un- 
tarnished by  a  shadow  of  wavering.    That  was 
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certain,  and  very  satisfactory  ;  he  need  bother 
no  more  about  it.  If  he  and  Mrs.  Damien 
never  met  again  in  this  world,  he  would  have 
the  content  of  thinking  his  feelings,  such  as  they 
were,  towards  her  would  be  none  the  worse. 
But  Hester !  that  was  altogether  another 
question.  If  he  didn't  think  he  was  to  meet 
her  again — and  that  as  soon  as  steam,  sail  and 
the  Powers  above  would  let  him — or  if  she 
were  to  forget  him,  or  meet  another  fellow  in 
his  absence  who  dared  to  win  her  affections 


Well,  he  might  just  as  well  jump  overboard  at 
once  without  further  consideration,  for  there 
was  an  end  of  everything.  After  which  he 
returned  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  down  this  con- 
clusion in  the  most  emphatic  language  his  pen 
could  command,  sealed  it  up  and  directed  it 
"  For  Hester — some  day,"  and  retired  to  rest 
much  relieved  by  the  performance. 

(E:r tract  from  Edric's  Diary  of  the  folio wing 
day.) 

"  The  weather  changed  again  about  mid- 
day.  Wind  blowing  strong  enough  to  drive 
the   ladies  below  after  luncheon.     Thev  and 
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the  old  Don  have  been  very  gracious  and 
friendly  to  me,  and  I  joined  them  in  the 
saloon,  where  Rosita  sang  us  some  French 
song  she  had  learned  at  the  convent  school, 
and  Mercedes  gave  me  a  lesson  in  Spanish. 
Then  they  proposed  a  round  game,  and  I  was 
just  wondering  what  to  make  of  my  hand — for 
they  will  use  that  distracting  pack  with  kings 
and  queens  of  Spain  and  patron  saints,  and 
naval  victories  and  bull-fights,  instead  of  our 
court  cards — and  the  three  were  simulta- 
neously explaining  the  rules  of  the  game  to 
me  in  three  different  languages,  when  there 
came  a  sudden  crashing  report,  that  sent  the 
cards  flying  from  Mercedes'  hand  and  the 
glass  jingling  down  in  the  steward's  pantry  ; 
and  then  came  another  shock  and  a  greater ; 
the  shock  of  abrupt  stoppage  in  full  speed,  of 
an  instantaneous  change  from  the  ceaseless 
sound  and  vibration,  that  from  lon«-  habit  we 
have  ceased  to  notice,  to  absolute  quietude. 
It  was  almost  sickening,  the  stillness  for  a 
second  ;  there  was  row  enough  directly  after  : 
shouting  and  trampling  and  hissing  of  steam. 
The  girls  shrieked  and  flung  themselves  on 
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Don  Ramon,  and  I  rushed  upstairs.     After  all, 
it  was  only  a  slight  explosion  in  the  engine- 
room,  they  told  me.     The  engineer  had  got 
badly  scalded,   unfortunately  ;    and,  worst  of 
all,  Captain  Pollock   had   managed   to   come 
down   the  hatchway  head-foremost,  and  was 
picked  up  insensible.     I  ran  back  to  reassure 
the  others,  as  well  as  my  limited  knowledge  of 
French  would  allow  ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  didn't 
make  it  very  clear — totally  forgetting  the  right 
words  for   '  engine/   '  explosion,'  and   '  hatch- 
way '  in  my  confusion — for  they  shrieked  the 
more.     I  went  back  again  after  helping  the 
Captain  to  his  berth,   and  told  them  that  at 
worst   it   would    only  be  a    few   days    under 
canvas  while  the  damage  was  being  repaired. 
But  Don  Ramon  was  unappeasable.     He  com- 
manded  his  children  to  go   and   make  their 
preparations  to  leave  the  ship  directly,  and  I 
saw  him  on  deck  folio  wins:  that  unluckv  first 
mate  about  and  demanding  to  be  set  on  shore 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  Captain  ;  he  is  a  right 
good  fellow,  and  has  been  uncommonly  plea- 
sant to  me.     William,  who  seems  knowledge- 
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able  in  broken  heads,  declares  that  '  he  has 
seen  many  a  worse  himself,  when  he  was  in 
the  medical  line  as  a  boy '  (carrying  round  the 
bottles  and  basket,  I  presume);  and  I  have 
promised  to  stay  with  him,  and  am  writing 
this  in  his  cabin." 

{Extract  from  Edric's  Diary,  two  days  later.) 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  read  that  over,  and 
to  think  that  while  I  was  killing  time  by 
writing  it,  fuming  at  the  delay  this  accident 
would  cause,  or  watching  the  Captain's  pulse 
and  applying  lotion — wondering  now  and 
then  what  the  sounds  outside  might  mean — 
that  on  the  other  side  of  a  plank  my  deliver- 
ance was  being  worked  out.  To  this  minute 
I  don't  understand  how.  One  or  two  things 
may  have  happened.  Either  the  damage 
proved  greater  than  I  was  told  at  first,  and 
there  was  actual  clanger,  or  the  mate  got  into 
an  uncalled-for  panic  and  Don  Ramon  drove 
his  last  remaining  wits  out  of  him.  Anyhow, 
when  William  next  appeared  it  was  with  an 
imperative  request  that  I  should  lose  no  time 
in  getting  ready  to  leave  the  ship.     A  large 
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Portuguese  vessel,  homeward  bound,  had  been 
signalled,  and  would  take  us  off  as  soon  as  the 
boat  could  be  lowered.  My  preparations  were 
soon  enough  made.  I'm  o*lad  I  retained  sense 
enough  to  write  a  line  for  the  poor  Captain, 
reminding  him  that  I  had  given  no  parole, 
and  saying  I  believed  he  would  be  as  glad  of 
my  escape  as  I  was.  Good,  sympathetic  old 
fellow  !  William's  last  words  were  that  "he'd 
be  all  right  to-morrow,  if  he  were  left  quiet 
and  not  bothered.' 

••  So  here  I  am  on  board  the  Rex  Fernando, 
bound  to  Vigo.  Hoping,  by  good  luck,  to 
reach  Gibraltar  as  soon  as  the  regiment.'' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


INTERMEDIATE. — SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

(Hester  to  Rose.) 

I  "  St.  Agatha's  Convalescent  Home. 

Y  dearest  Rose, 

"  I  have  such  good  news  for 
you  that,  though  I  know  the 
Mallard  will  be  out  of  reach  of  a  post-office 
for  the  next  few  days,  I  must  begin  to  tell  it 
ta  once* 

"  By  this  time  you  will  have  read  my  letter, 
sent  off  in  hot  haste,  with  the  news  of  Mr. 
Poynter's  safety.  I  will  enclose  in  this  his 
own  account  of  all  his  wonderful  experiences. 
It  was  written,  you  will  see,  during  his  return 
voyage  from   the  Cape  Verd  Islands  to  Gib- 
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raltar.  He  telegraphed  directly  on  his  arrival, 
but  the  message  was  delayed  in  transmission, 
and  reached  my  father  in  Scotland  within  a 
day  of  his  letter.  He,  like  the  dearest  of 
daddies,  cast  gun,  grouse,  and  the  expostula- 
tions of  a  wrathful  entertainer  to  the  winds, 
and  came  tearing  up  to  town  to  make  a  nuis- 
ance of  himself  at  the  Horse  Guards  till  he 
was  perfectly  assured  that  Mr.  Poynter's  in- 
voluntary absence  from  duty  would  do  him  no 
harm.  When  it  was  satisfactorily  arranged  he 
wrote  to  me. 

"  I  was  in  the  depths  of  discouragement 
about  poor  Elsie  that  day.  '  She  may  just  as 
well  go  home/  Dr.  Bevis  had  said.  '  She  is 
getting  no  srood  here.'  He  came  in — the  <iood 
old  man  is  everybody's  Father  Confessor — I 
showed  him  the  letter.  '  The  very  thing  you 
want  to  rouse  her,'  he  declared. 

"  '  But  no  one  has  ventured  to  mention  Mr. 
Poynter's  name  to  her  since  that  night,'  I  ob- 
jected. '  So  much  the  better.  The  shock  will 
be  the  greater.  Go  and  give  it  her  at 
once.' 

"  '  But  if  it  does  more  harm  than  good?' 
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11 '  Nothing  can  do  her  more  harm  than 
going  on  as  she  is  now.' 

"This  was  final,  and  we  walked  together 
to  find  her.  She  had  wandered  from  the 
gardens  up  into  the  pine-woods  above.  I 
knew  her  favourite  seat,  where  she  would 
spend  hours  looking  listlessly  out  to  sea, 
without  book,  or  work,  or  company. 

"'  Run  away  to  her!  Don't  be  afraid.  If 
she  takes  it  fainting,  call  to  me.  If  she  takes 
it  crying,  so  much  the  better.  Let  her  cry 
for  a  week,  if  she  can/ 

"  I  ran  up  the  soft,  sandy  pathway.  I  was 
never  more  nervous  in  my  life  than  when 
Elsie  turned  her  great,  solemn,  unsmiling  gaze, 
first  on  my  face,  and  then  on  the  letter  I 
carried.  Well,  she  took  it  crying.  Down  on 
the  ground  she  flung  herself,  amongst  the 
heathy  grass  and  the  pine-needles,  clutching 
them  in  her  hands  and  beating  the  earth, 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  hysteric  sobs, 
till  more  than  once  I  started  to  run  after  Dr. 
Bevis.  In  the  end  he  was  right.  When  she 
had  cried  herself  into  a  fit  of  utter  exhaustion, 
she  looked  up  at  me  with  a  more  natural  look 
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than  I  had  seen  on  her  face  for  weeks,  and, 
when  I  helped  her  to  get  up,  said  :  '  Have  you 
been  waiting  by  me  all  this  time?'  and  gave 
me  the  ghost  of  her  old  thankful  smile. 

"  I  sat  by  her  bedside  that  night  till  she 
fell  asleep,  and  she  made  her  confession  to  me. 
It  seems  a  shame  to  repeat  it.  but  I  have 
given  her  my  promise  to  do  so,  to  you  and 
Mr.  Stannard  as  well.  She  is  in  the  mood 
to-day  to  stand,  taper  in  hand,  in  a  white 
sheet  at  the  door  of  the  nearest  church,  calling 
upon  the  whole  congregation  to  witness  her 
contrition.  Poor  little  child !  As  we  fancied, 
she  had  been  making  to  herself  a  hero  of 
that  very  unromantic  character,  Mr.  Poynter, 
dreaming  about  him  and  making  too  much 
of  a  few  kind  words  and  actions.  I  don't 
much  wonder  at  her.  He  looks  the  character 
sometimes,  and  she  did  not  see  enough  of  him 
to  find  out  that  he  is  really  very  much  like 
other  people."  (Marginal  note  in  Mrs. 
Damien's  hand:  "Oh.  Hester,  Hester,  what  a 
handful  of  dust  to  throw  in  the  eyes  of  a 
confiding  friend!")  "  Then  the  silly  girl 
must    needs    confide   in   a   friend,    a   fellow- 
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lodger,  a  mysterious  foreigner,  who  dealt  in 
love- charms  and  conjurations  and  such  black 
arts;  and  she  told  Elsie's  fortune,  and  filled 
her  head  with  nonsense,  and  at  last  actually 
induced  her  to  try  the  effect  of  a  love-philtre. 
Mr.  Poynter  came  one  evening  ;  Mrs.  Beltran 
was  on  the  watch,  secretly  prompting,  and 
the  opportunity  offered  itself.  Three  drops 
in  the  bottom  of  a  teacup  and  the  trick  was 
done.  He  didn't  seem  any  the  worse,  and 
left  directly.  I  suppose  the  action  of  the 
drug  was  slow,  for  you  see  he  says  he  re- 
members wandering  for  hours  through  street 
after  street  in  bewilderment,  not  able  to  recall 
what  his  errand  was.  Mrs.  Beltran  took  her 
departure,  promising  that  by  the  next  moon 
1  the  charm  would  have  worked/  leaving  poor 
Elsie  half  mad  with  fear  and  uncertainty. 
Then,  the  very  day  that  she  had  counted 
on,  came — too  abruptly,  through  my  fault,  I 
fear — the  news  of  his  disappearance. 

"  Here  she  came  creeping  in,  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Poynter.  '  Would  I  please  read  it  and 
forward  it  to  him?'  A  full  and  humble  con- 
fession, which  I  have  forthwith  disposed  o 
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with  the  aid  of  a  match.  It  has  been  no 
doubt  a  great  relief  to  her  to  write  it ;  but  it 
will  be  a  greater  some  day  to  know  that  he 
has  never  read  it. 

"  Still  he  must  know  somewhat  of  the  story. 
What  is  to  be  done,  Rose?  He  is  bent  on 
finding  out  and  bringing  to  punishment  this 
woman — for  I  believe  Mrs.  Beltran  to  be  no 
other  than  a  certain  Madame  Euphrosyne, 
with  whom  he  has  had  some  queer  dealings, 
and  who  has  her  own  reasons  for  wanting  him 
out  of  the  way  —  but  how  can  it  be  done 
without  involving  Elsie?  Think  of  her  story 
being  told  in  a  police  court!  And  yet  how 
can  I  ask  him  to  forbear,  and  let  the  woman 
escape?  He  has  written  to  his  solicitor,  he 
says.  What  can  be  done,  Rose?  If  he  only 
would  wait  till  he  comes  home,  or  till  I  can 
explain  the  case  to  him,  I'd  be  grateful  to  him 
for  ever  after." 

(Marginal  note  :  "  Tell  him  so!") 

(Rose  Damien  to  Eustace  Stannard ;  with 

the  foregoing  enclosed.) 
"  If  Hester  is  right  in  her  guess,  it  explains 
why  you  or  I  have  never  chanced  to  see  this 
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Mrs.  Beltran  on  our  visits  to  Lavender  Row. 
I  knew  the  woman  at  Cannes.  A  terrible 
tragedy  occurred  in  an  American  family  we 
knew  there,  and  she  was  suspected  of  being 
an  accomplice.  She  chose  to  stay  and  brazen 
it  out,  going  everywhere  in  public,  and  rather 
enjoying  the  uncanny  reputation  she  had 
acquired.  She  must  have  known  who  I  was, 
and  might  object  to  my  recognising  her  in 
London  under  a  different  name. 

"  Only  a  fortnight   longer,   and    then 

What  will  my  reception  be,  I  wonder,  when 
next  I  show  my  face  in  St.  Fridolin's?" 

(Eustace  Stannard  to  Oliver  Meynell.) 

"  I  have  had  the  woman  we  are  seeking 
here  under  my  hand  at  St.  Fridolin's,  and  let 
her  slip !  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  but 
await  Mr.  Poynter's  return  from  Egypt  now. 
Let  us  hope  Sir  Garnet's  calculations  may 
prove  correct.     Any  news  of  Magrath  lately?'* 

(  Oliver  Meynell  to  Eustace  Stannard. ) 

"  Rivington,  Nov.  4th. 

"  I  have  received  a  most  extraordinary  letter 
from  Magrath.     He  regrets  he  agreed  to  com- 
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promise,  and  seems  disposed  to  insist  on  the 
actual  possession  of  the  Irish  property.  He 
wishes  me  to  appoint  a  day  for  an  interview. 
May  I  count  on  your  help?  I  suppose  he  will 
expect  you  to  be  present. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  it 
means?" 

(E.  Stannard  to  0.  Meynell.) 

"  It  means  extortion.  Will  Saturday,  the 
18th.  suit  you?  I  am  going  away  to-morrow 
for  a  few  days.  I  see  the  Royal  Denbigh  are 
coming  home." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SEE  THE  CONQUERING  HEROES  COME! 


^*^^HE  morning  of  the  eighteenth 
of  November  dawned  with  a  chill 
yellow  fog,  through  which  Mr. 
Paramount  groped  his  way  to  his  office, 
welcoming  it,  miserable  and  cheerless  as  it 
was,  as  a  promise  of  screen  and  protection 
on  the  errand  he  had  in  view.  Nobody  would 
see  him,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  seen.  Not 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  Anyone  might  have  business  in  Picca- 
dilly or  at  Charing  Cross.  It  was  only  that 
his  presence  there  might  be  misconstrued  by 
anyone  who  might  meet  him  there  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Anyone  like  our  Mr.  Ebden 
for   instance,   a  flippant  youth,  who  smoked 
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and  read  sporting  papers  all  office  hours,  and 
whom  he  was  disgusted  to  find  in  old  Mr. 
Lovibond's  office  when  he  went  in  to  ask 
permission  to  depart  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  grave  senior  partner  gave  it  without 
asking  questions,  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  young 
Ebden  must  needs  wink  and  grin,  and  enquire 
whether  Trafalgar  Square  wasn't  the  nearest 
way  to  everywhere  that  morning,  and  whether 
he  had  secured  a  reserved  seat  on  one  of  the 
lions  ? 

"Hullo!  Don't  go,"  as  Mr.  Paramount 
was  about  to  withdraw  without  pursuing  the 
subject.  "  We've  got  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  last  lustre  shed  on  the  name  of  Para- 
mount. Xot  seen  the  Penny  Pictorial?  No? 
I  bought  it  on  purpose  for  you.  Look  here ! 
Here's  fame.  Something  like  a  British 
warrior,  eh?"  And  he  unfolded  and  displayed 
an  exciting  woodcut,  one  of  a  series,  "  Heroes 
of  the  rank  and  file."  This  one  in  particular 
represented  "  Private  Sampson  Paramount  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,"  as  he  appeared  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  smoke,  his  foot  on  a  pile  of  turbaned 
corpses,  warding  off  a  flight  of  cannon-balls 
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with  his  naked  sword,  and  with  his  other  arm 
supporting   a  very  limp  general  officer.     In 
the  left  foreground,  a  bursting  shell,  a  cataract 
of    shattered    limbs    and    masonry,    and    the 
special  artist  of  the  Pictorial  sketching  him. 
Even   old    Mr.    Lovibond,    who    seldom    en- 
couraged his   nephew's   sportiveness  in  office 
hours,  rubbed  his  glasses  and  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  see,  returning  it  with  the  dry  remark  : 
"  That  the  young  man  had  apparently  found  a 
vocation  more  to  his  taste  than  office  work." 
By    this    time   the   poor   old   father,  utterly 
miserable,     could     only    murmur    indistinct 
protests   and   depart,   carefully  pocketing  the 
journal,  however. 

"  Elsie  will  like  to  see  it.  I  can  post  it 
to  her  without  any  comment,"  he  reflected. 
"  Dear,  dear !  to  think  of  her  so  happy  at  that 
lovely  place,  with  roses  and  myrtles  under  her 
windows,  and  pleasant  company,  and  yet  she 
wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  come  horns 
and  make  her  old  father  comfortable.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  place  like  London  after  all. 
I've  thought  of  a  great  many  things  I  can  do 
to  make  her  life  easier.     AVhat'll  she  sav  to 
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her  pretty  new  room,  I  wonder!  I've  had 
one  good  child  at  least,  only  one,  to  stay  with 
me.  Well,  there  !  I've  forgiven  Sampson, 
and  I  won't  let  him  see  that  I'm  there  to  look 
on  him  in  his  disgrace  to-day.  I  ought  to 
keep  away,  but  I  must  see  for  myself  that  the 
boy  is  safe  and  alive.  '  Lance-thrust  through 
the  forearm,  and  collar-bone  broken,'  that's 
what  the  papers  said.  If  he'd  only  stayed 
safely  at  the  office!  He'll  think  of  that 
now." 

He  had  many  similar  reflections  with  which 
to  beguile  the  long,  slow  omnibus  journey, 
that  ended  in  a  region  of  fog — a  few  shades 
paler  than  at  the  farther  end.  He  peered 
about  at  a  street-corner  for  a  minute,  intending 
to  make  his  way  to  Whitehall,  Mr.  Ebden's 
remarks  having  set  him  against  Trafalgar 
Square;  but  he  got  bewildered  and  hesitated, 
made  a  few  uncertain  steps,  and,  somehow,  got 
caught  up  and  absorbed  in  a  stream  of  sight- 
seers making  steadily  for  Charing  Cross.  He 
was  too  confused  to  resist  ;  and  so,  unknown 
to  himself  and  against  his  will,  by  a  moment's 
irresolution  changed  the  course  of  his  life  for 
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the  rest  of  his  days,  gave  a  romance  to   St. 
Fridolin's,  and  ended  this  story. 

The  streets  were  thickly  lined  by  an 
orderly,  expectant  crowd  ;  orderly,  because 
hopeless  of  finding  a  place  once  lost  in  the 
evermore  thickening  fog.  Why  they  should 
wait  at  all  was  a  matter  of  wonderment.  It 
was  cold  ;  it  was  damp  underfoot ;  only  one  in 
ever)  dozen  had  a  chance  of  beholding  more 
than  a  misty  outline  of  the  passing  troops 
they  had  come  to  welcome  ;  and  yet  they 
waited,  cheered  by  occasional  rifts  and  flashes 
of  sunshine  through  the  cloud-curtain.  Mr. 
Paramount,  drifting  along,  found  himself  in 
Cockspur  Street,  where  a  voice  from  King 
George's  statue  invited   him   to    "  Come    up 


'ere,  guv'nor !" 

He  was  very  doleful  by  this  time.  He  had 
no  fear  of  being  seen,  but,  alas !  no  chance 
either  of  seeing.  His  spectacles  got  blurred 
directly,  and  with  utmost  striving  he  could 
not  flatter  himself  he  should  obtain  a  place  in 
the  inner  line.  "  They  are  coming!"  There 
was  a  stir  and  a  thrill,  and  suddenly  and  with 
electric  effect  the  fog  lifted,  and  cut  flashed  in 
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full  glory  the  brief  sunshine.  He  ran  along 
behind  the  close  serried  line  of  backs  and 
shoulders,  making  desperate  efforts  to  find  a 
gap.  In  vain.  He  could  hear  the  measured 
tramp  of  feet,  and  the  approaching  roar  of 
voices.  u  Here  they  come.  Hurrah !"  and 
the  crowd  jammed  closer.  "Oh,  what  is  it? 
Who  are  they?''  he  demanded,  piteouslv. 
1 '  Indians!"  said  someone.  "  There's  a  swell. 
Look  at  him!"  He  made  another  struggle 
forward.  The  turban  of  a  mounted  Bessaldar 
and  a  glimpse  of  his  green  tunic  were  visible 
for  one  instant,  and  then  the  peephole  closed. 
Tramp,  tramp,  they  all  passed  by.  Glimpses 
of  helmets,  breastplates,  horses'  ears — these 
were  cavalry  then — and  Sampson  would  be  on 
foot.  Another  chance,  and  he  desperately 
wedged  himself  in.  Infantry  now,  he  could 
see.  "  Is  this  the  Royal  Denbigh  ?  Do 
oblige  me  by  telling  me,"  he  appealed  to  his 
neighbours.  "  Xo,  Marines.  Bravo,  Jollies ! 
Hooray  I"  and  the  helmets  passed.  "  They're 
coming  now,  though.  Look  out!"  "Oh, 
do  let  me  in  to  see,  only  for  a  moment!"  he 
cried,    regardless   of    appearances.       A   well- 
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dressed  man  in  front  turned  round.  "  Have 
you  anyone  there  ?"  he  asked,  good-naturedly, 
trying  to  turn  edgeways  and  make  a  place  for 
him.  "  My  son's  there!  He's  been  wounded, 
and  I  shan't  see  him!"  cried  the  old  man, 
recklessly.  "  Let  him  in,"  the  gentleman 
begged  of  those  surrounding,  himself  setting 
the  example.  "Let  him  see  his  son  pass. 
This  way,  come  along!"  and  two  or  three 
strong  arms  promptly  seized  and  hauled  him 
forward,  till  he  found  himself  the  centre  of  an 
amiable  group  round  the  base  of  a  lamp-post, 
one  or  two  having  obligingly  swarmed  up 
higher  to  make  room  for  him.  "  Now,  then  ! 
"Which  is  he  ?  This  one  Vs  as  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  at  the  head  of  the  Infantry  Brigade 
rode  into  view.  "  Not  there.  Nor  there,"  as 
the  Seaforth  Highlanders  in  white  helmets  and 
tartan  trews  marched  by.  "  He's  in  the  Royal 
Denbigh ;"  and  eager  to  prove  that  it  was 
under  no  false  pretence  he  came  there,  he 
managed  to  extricate  the  Pictorial  from  his 
pocket  and  display  it,  with  a  result  uncontem- 
plated by  him.  "  Paramount,  is  it  ?  Then 
look  out !     Here  they  are !     Go  it,  Denbigh  ! 
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Hooray  !  Hooray !  Which  of  them  is  it  ?" 
"There,  there!"  pointing'  excitedly  to  a  sun- 
burnt face  and  an  arm  in  a  sling.  "  There  goes 
Paramount!  Well  done,  Sampson  !  Three 
cheers  for  Paramount  of  Kassassin!  All 
right,  Tel-el-Kebir  !  Let  him  see  you  I" 
And  willy-nilly,  up  the  post,  despite  protesta- 
tions and  appeals,  he  was  shoved,  just  as 
Sampson,  catching  his  name,  raised  a  pair  of 
wondering;   eves   to    behold   his   father   aloft, 

O  ml  ' 

waving  the  Penny  Pictorial  frantically  and 
shouting  with  the  best. 

"  Bravo  Denbigh s  !     Hooray !     Hooray  I" 

Then  he  dropped  to  his  feet  in  confusion. 
"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  boys  !  I 
must  get  home  now.  Will  you  help  me  ? 
And  take  this  " — emptying  his  pockets  of  all 
their  loose  silver — "  to  drink  Corporal  Para- 
mount's  health. " 

Helped  by  one  and  another,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng,  all  a- 
tremble,  his  hat  crushed,  his  clothes  twisted 
and  rumpled,  and  his  old  eyes  full  of  tears, 
tremulously  murmuring  :  "  God  bless  the  lad  ! 
If  poor  Emmie  could  have  lived  to  see  this  I 

vol.  in.  55 
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Now  I  must  go  home  and  say  nothing  more 
about  it."     But  Fate  was  too  many  for  him. 

A  very  different  party  of  spectators  had 
been  watching  the  show  from  a  window  in  a 
hotel  overlooking  Trafalgar  Square.  A  group 
of  pretty  women,  some  very  fine  gentlemen 
indeed,  and  a  general  officer  in  full  splendour. 
The  procession  passed  away.  Luncheon  dis- 
posed of,  two  of  the  party  stood  in  the  recess 
of  a  window  looking  out  on  the  street  below. 

"Randolf  ought  to  be  here  soon,"  the 
gentleman  said.  "  I  have  to  meet  Meynell 
at  half-past  three." 

"If  he  doesn't  come  before  you  leave,  I 
hope  he'll  stay  away  altogether.  Fancy  the 
situation  !  '  Major  Stannard,'  I  shall  say, 
1  you  have  been  asked  to  come  here  expressly 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  future 
sister-in-law.  Is  not  this  a  delightful  sur- 
prise for  you  ?  Telling  Lady  Monchalsea 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison." 
"What  did  she  say?" 

"  Everything  that  was  disagreeable,  of 
course.  But  it  served  to  amuse  her  for  the 
whole  cruise." 
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"  How  ill  Eandolf  looked !  I  hope  nothing 
is  wrong,"  the  Yicar  observed,  after  another 
interval. 

"  He  looked  unhappy  and  careworn  as  well 
as  ill ;  very  like  you  when  you  first  came  to 
St.  Fridolin's.  Oh,  Eustace,  see !  Can  that 
be  Mr.  Paramount  ?  Yes !  He  has  been, 
after  all,  to  see  his  son.  Oh,  if  we  could  only 
catch  him  and  make  him  acknowledge  it !" 

"  I'll  bring  him!"  and  off  darted  the  Vicar 
after  his  churchwarden,  while  Mrs.  Damien, 
hurriedly  calling  Hester  to  her  aid,  arranged 
the  details  of  his  reception. 

Mr.  Paramount  was  soon  overtaken,  but  to 
induce  him  to  return  was  another  thing. 

"Mrs.  Damien  wants  me  particularly!"  he 
exclaimed,  unhappily.  "I — I  really "  look- 
ing first  at  his  dusty  coat  and  then  piteously 
at  Eustace.     "  Please  make  my  excuses." 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  have  been  in  collision  with 
the  sightseers.  You  shall  make  yourself  pre- 
sentable first  at  the  hotel,  if  you  like.  AYe 
all  came  to  see  the  show  to-day." 

Mr.  Paramount  tried  to  look  personally 
uninterested    and    still    demurred,    but    was 

55—2 
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finally  carried  back  in  triumph,  and,  after 
preliminary  smartening,  was  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  his  treacherous  adversaries. 

"  I  wanted  you  particularly  just  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Damien,  with  her  most  irresistible  smile. 
"  I  have  good  news  of  Elsie ;  but  that  is  not 
the  reason.  I  want  to  present  you  to  your 
son's  Colonel,  Sir  John  Archdale." 

Mr.  Paramount  had  seen  the  old  gentleman 
he  knew  as  Miss  Hester's  father  time  after 
time  at  Ainsleigh  Gardens  and  St.  Fridolin's 
without  attaching  the  smallest  importance  to 
him  ;  but  under  the  might  of  the  Tailor- 
creator,  "  clothing  man  not  only  with  wool, 
but  dignity  and  a  mystic  dominion,"  the  scales 
dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  he  bowed  with 
deepest  deference  to  the  gold-laced,  scarlet- 
clad,  medal-and-order-bedecked  warrior  who 
stood  before  him,  and  who  at  a  signal  from 
his  daughter  made  him  a  brief,  gracious  little 
speech.  He  complimented  him  on  his  son, 
that  promising  young  soldier;  implied  that  he 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  having 
returned  the  paragon  to  him  in  good  condition ; 
made  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  recruiting  of 
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our  army  from  the  upper  classes,  and  dis- 
missed him  to  luncheon  with  military  brevity. 

Hester  conducted  him  to  the  table,  and 
made  room  for  him  beside  Lady  Beatrix 
Lepell,  who  greeted  him  with  her  wonted 
joviality,  and  recommended  the  mayonnaise. 
She  and  Mrs.  Damien  were  again  the  best  of 
friends.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Trixy,  if  you 
must  quarrel  with  somebody,  don't  let  it  be 
the  one  woman  of  all  your  acquaintance  whose 
nose  and  chin  are  not  out  of  drawing,"  her 
Augustus  had  besought  her.  They  plied  the 
old  gentleman  with  dainty  fare  and  pretty 
little  veiled  compliments  till  his  head  felt 
giddy.  He  was  not  unduly  exalted ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  rose  from  the  table  very  meek 
and  subdued.  It  all  brought  home  to  him  so 
forcibly  the  inscrutableness  of  the  ways  of  this 
world,  and  of  the  young  folks  whose  world  it 
is.     He  bade  a  polite  adieu  to  all. 

"  You  will  get  home  more  easily  now," 
Mrs.  Damien  said ;  "  see  how  the  streets  have 
emptied!"  and  she  stepped  out  on  the  balcony. 

The  fog  still  hung  about,  but  not  thickly, 
and  the   passers-by  in  the  streets  were  dis- 
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tinctly  visible.  A  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
hotel  entrance  and  stopped  almost  immediately 
beneath  them.  Mr.  Paramount  retired  hastily 
into  the  room  again. 

"I  couldn't  be  mistaken!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  suppressed  excitement.  "  It's  Elsie's 
friend  I  told  you  about,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Beltran. 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  I'm  sorry  to  see  them  about 
again !  They  are  staying  here,  I  presume. 
To  look  at  her  now,  and  to  think  they  once 
lodged  in  Lavender  Eow !  With  your  leave 
I'll  stay  here  a  few  minutes  longer  till  they 
have  gone.  I  confess  I  feel  some  reluctance 
to  meeting  Mrs.  Beltran." 

"  Mrs.  wkoV  shouted  the  Vicar,  springing 
to  his  feet.    "  Beltran — did  you  say  Beltran  ?" 

"  I  certainly  did.     No  harm,  I  hope?" 

"  It's  too  good  to  be  true.  And  coming  in 
here?" 

"  I  saw  her  enter.  The  gentleman  drove 
away  in  the  carriage." 

"  Come  along!  I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds 
to  be  sure  you're  right!  Come,  you  must 
keep  watch  that  she  does  not  get  away  while 
I  send  a  telegram  to  Seagrave  Place." 
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"  Xo,  stop!"  and  Hester,  catching  a  word 
or  two,  sprang  to  intercept  him.  "  Stop,  tell 
me  first.  What  do  you  want  with  her  ? 
Who  are  you  talking  about  ?  Not  Elsie's 
friend  ?" 

"  Miss  Archdale,  I  cannot  wait  to  explain. 
We  must  secure  her  at  all  hazards." 

"  Then  go  at  once,  if  that's  what  you  mean 
to  do.  I  want  her  too,  and  so  does  somebody 
else  I" 

Before  the  door  had  slammed  on  the  two 
she  was  across  the  room,  and  had  seized 
astonished  Sir  John  by  the  arm.  "  Daddy, 
where's  Captain  Poynter  to  be  found'?  We 
must  have  him  here  directly  !" 

"Why,  Het,  how  should  I  know?  He's 
gone  home  by  this  time ;  or,  if  he  hasn't,  I 
don't  know  how  it's  to  be  done.  Where  do 
you  expect  to  find  him?" 

"  In  St.  James's  Park,  of  course.  They 
can't  have  done  more  than  got  back  there  yet. 
Off  at  once,  Daddy,  if  you  ever  hurried  in 
your  life,  and  bring  him.  See  the  Colonel ! — 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood !— the  Duke !  Say  it's  for 
life  and  death  !     Say  that  /  want  him  !" 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

"  IF    ONE  WHISK    OF    FATE'S    BROOM  SWEEP    OUR 
COBWEB    IN    SUNDER." 

R.  PARAMOUNT  was  waiting  ex- 
citedly at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
when  ten  minutes  later  the  Yicar 
came  striding  up. 

"  It's  all  right!"  he  said  in  a  loud  eager 
whisper.  "  She's  in  there.  No.  47.  I  saw 
her  again  when  she  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
chambermaid.     There's  no  mistake." 

"  Did  she  see  you?" 

"  Me?  No.  And  she  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  if  she  had  seen  me  here;  would  she  ? 
Or  anyone  else." 

The  champagne  was  pink  in  the  cheeks  of 
the  little  old  gentleman,  his  eyes  were  shining. 
The  world  had  been  turning  upside  down  with 
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him  in  the  last  few  hours.  He  had  been  cheering 
Sampson  from  a  lamp-post,  lunching  with  a 
lord  and  a  lady,  and  now  he  was  joining  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Yicar !      Vogue  la  galere ! 

"  We  had  better  go  and  confront  her  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  Meynell.  She  might 
come  out,  and  we  couldn't  exactly  make  a 
scene  in  the  corridor,"  Mr.  Stannard  decided 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Come  on.  You 
are  quite  certain  of  the  woman?  Very  well. 
Please  address  her  directly  as  Mrs.  Beltran." 
He  beckoned  a  passing  chambermaid,  and  after 
a  brief  conversation  they  proceeded  down  the 
corridor  to  Xo.  47.  The  girl  opened  it  with 
her  pass-key,  knocking  as  she  did  so. 

';  Two  gentlemen  to  see  Mrs.  Beltran,"  she 
announced,  and  the  Yicar  and  Mr.  Paramount 
entered  as  she  spoke. 

It  was  one  of  the  handsomest  rooms  in  the 
hotel  ;  gay  with  gilding  and  polished  wood, 
and  satin  and  lace  draperies.  A  bright  little 
fire  crackled  on  the  tiled  hearth ;  the  air  was 
a  trifle  over-perfumed  by  scents  from  the  gilt 
and  silver-mounted  bottles  that  sparkled  on 
the  toilet-table,  the  scented  linings  of  costly 
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raiment,  and  the  quaint  odours  of  Eastern 
stuffs.  Tall  mirrors  reflected  a  chaotic  assem- 
blage of  rich  and  delicate  woman's  gear — furs, 
velvet,  fine  linen  and  laces,  trinkets,  millinery, 
gloves,  fans,  slippers,  ivory  brushes,  bangles, 
covering  the  bed,  the  floor,  and  the  tables  : 
while  to  receive  it  two  large  Saratoga  trunks 
yawned  open  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

In  the  centre  stood  Euphrosyne,  upright, 
with  head  thrown  back,  meeting  the  intruders 
with  a  gaze  of  haughty  displeasure  in  her 
steady  black  eyes.  She  was  a  striking  figure. 
She  had  taken  off  her  dress  for  convenience 
of  working,  and  was  clothed  in  an  under- 
garment of  yellowish  silk,  trimmed  heavily 
with  lace,  that  left  her  round  dusky  neck  and 
long  lithe  arms  bare.  In  her  black  satin 
corset,  and  heavy  swinging  skirts  striped  with 
satin  bars  of  yellow  and  crimson,  she  looked 
like  a  "  play-actress,"  Mr.  Paramount  thought, 
and  would  have  retreated  in  modest  confusion 
had  he  been  able.  As  it  was,  impelled  by  the 
Vicar,  he  blundered  forward  a  step  or  two, 
faltering  : 

"Mrs.  Beltran!  I  hope  I  see  you  well,"  in 
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a  manner  wildly  unlike  his  usual  acrid  pre- 
cision. 

Mrs.  Beltran  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  nor 
withdrew  her  steady,  disconcerting  gaze  from 
her  two  visitors  till  the  maid  retired  and 
the  door  closed.  Then  she  bestowed  a  slight, 
contemptuous  smile  on  them,  and  demanded  : 

"What  has  brought  you  here,  gentlemen? 
I  am  not  prepared  to  receive  visitors — as  you 
see,"  with  an  expressive  gesture  of  her  dusky, 
unclothed  arms  that  made  Mr.  Paramount 
blush  again  to  his  ear-tips,  and  vainly  strive 
to  back  out  through  the  shut  door.  "  Your 
errand  must  be  very  urgent." 

11  It  is.  Very  urgent,"  spoke  the  Vicar 
stiffly,  his  calm  eyes  resting  on  the  picturesque 
figure  before  him,  as  indifferently  as  if  she 
had  been  a  district-visitor  in  a  mackintosh.  "  So 
urgent  that  I  was  obliged  to  insist  on  seeing 
you,  though  I  was  assured  downstairs  that 
there  was  no  such  person  here.  As  Mr.  Para- 
mount is  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  I 
brought  him  with  me.  I  am  Mr.  Stannard 
of  St.  Fridolin's. 

She  had  been   studying  him   through  her 
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dropped  lashes  as  he  spoke,  and  gave  him 
another  cool  bow  when  he  stopped,  but  never 
stirred  from  her  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  erect,  her  head  thrown  well  back,  her 
long,  dusky  soft  arms  with  their  broad  bangles 
of  dull  gold  dropped  in  front  of  her,  the  finger- 
tips lightly  linked. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  your 
parishioners.     In  what  can  I  serve  you?" 

"  By  remaining  here  till  my  friend  Mr. 
Meynell  shall  arrive.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  you  can  give  him  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  family  matters,  and  have  telegraphed 
to  him  to  come  at  once.  We  need  not  detain 
you  long,"  he  answered,  polite,  but  uncom- 
promising. 

"You  are  quite  sure  that  I  possess  it?" 
raising  her  eyebrows  slightly. 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  your  name  is 
Madame  Euphrosyne  Girard,  and  that  it  was 
you  who  overheard  my  conversation  with  Lady 
A^aleria  Meynell  one  evening  last  year,  and 
traded  on  the  knowledge  you  then  acquired." 

"  Profited  by  it,"  she  amended,  unmoved. 
Then  with  a  half-smile  :  "  Perhaps,  if  I  am  to 
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receive  any  more  guests,  it  might  be  better 
to  make  some  slight  toilette.  You  will  excuse 
me?"  and  turning  to  an  array  of  silks  and 
satins  on  the  bed,  she  picked  up  a  soft,  plush 
tea -gown,  deep  orange  colour,  fur-edged,  and 
heavy  with  glittering  embroidery.  She  got 
herself  into  it  in  an  instant,  and  stood  before 
the  long  glass  fastening  the  gold  clasps,  and 
studying  the  effect  of  the  long  trailing  folds 
with  complete  indifference  to  the  presence  of 
spectators. 

"Why  do  you  stand?  Please  sit  down," 
she  threw  to  them  carelessly  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  gave  a  readjusting  touch  to  the  great 
solid  twist  of  black  hair  piled  up  on  her  small 
narrow  head,  and  fastened  there  with  a  oreat 
gold  pin. 

Mr.  Paramount  willingly  dropped  into  a 
chair.  Eustace  remained  standing.  For  all 
Euphrosyne's  ostentatious  sang-froid,  he  felt 
that  she  was  on  the  alert  to  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage  when  she  could.  It  was  the 
sleepy  stillness  of  a  cat  with  every  muscle 
contracted  for  the  spring.  She  moved  quickly 
and    softly   round   the    room,    closing    open 
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drawers  and  wardrobe  doors,  clearing  the 
table  of  its  accumulation  of  chiffons,  tossing 
tliem  aside  into  the  open  trunks,  and  disin- 
terring chairs  from  the  piled- up  treasures  of 
millinery,  till  in  a  few  moments  the  room 
assumed  a  perfectly  orderly  appearance.  She 
looked  round  complacently. 

"  May  I  offer  you  some  coffee?  Chocolate? 
A  brandy-and-soda?"  she  asked  with  her  hand 
on  the  bell.    "  Mr.  Meynell  is  long  in  coming." 

Her  offers  were  hastily  declined  by  the 
two,  who  felt  as  anxious  for  Mr.  Meynell's 
appearance  as  she  did.  She  picked  up  the 
poker  and  adjusted  the  fire  ;  tried  to  lift  the 
great  brass  coal-scuttle  and  failed,  and  turned 
appealingly  to  Mr.  Stannard,  w7ho  responded 
by  advancing  with  somewhat  ungracious  re- 
luctance, but  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  Para- 
mount, who  trotted  forward  and  performed 
the  office  of  stoker  with  neatness  and  dexterity. 

"  It  smokes,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  the  fog,  I 
think. "  She  lifted  the  window  slightly  as  she 
spoke,  and  closed  it  again  with  apparently  no 
result  ;  none  at  least  visible  to  the  occupants 
of  the  room,  neither  of  whom  could  see  that 
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in  that  brief  moment  a  white  silk  scarf  had 
been  hastily  flung  oat  and  secured  by  the 
shutting  down  of  the  sash :  an  unostentatious 
but  distinct  signal  to  anyone  who  knew  where 
to  look  for  it.  Almost  in  the  same  moment  a 
footstep  in  the  corridor  halted  outside,  and  a 
knock  at  the  door  announced  Mr.  Meynell's 
arrival. 

The  banker  entered  ;  his  pale  cheeks  a  trifle 
flushed,  his  sharp  grey  eyes  alert. 

"  The  fog  has  delayed  me,"  he  began  directly, 
addressing  Eustace.  "  What  have  you  to  tell 
nie?" 

He  had  taken  in  Euphrosyne  in  one  direct, 
inquisitorial  glance  as  he  spoke.  She  met  it 
smiling  graciously,  and  seemed  to  await  an 
introduction,  standing,  a  gorgeous,  red-gold 
figure,  between  the  dying  day  and  the  flicker- 
ing firelight. 

"  Mr.  Meynell — Madame  Euphrosyne,  a 
lady  well  known  to  your  mother.  Her  sur- 
name in  those  days  was  Girarcl,  also — as  this 
gentleman  can  tell  us — on  occasion  Beltran, 
by  which  name  her  husband  is  also  known." 

Euphrosyne   bowed,   her   eyelids    drooping 
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with  superb  indifference,  but  her  ears  losing 
no  word  or  tone  of  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Meynell's  lips  twitched  eagerly.  He  checked 
the  words  on  them,  however,  and  turned  on 
Mr.  Paramount. 

"  Who  is  this  V  he  demanded  with  scant 
courtesy.  "  Is  it  necessary  to  bring  in  out- 
siders V 

"  Mr.  Paramount,  my  friend  and  church- 
warden, has  done  us  the  great  service  of 
identifying  this  lady,  and  I  believe  can  assist 
us  further.  We  may  rely  implicitly  on  his 
discretion  even  in  such  a  delicate  investigation 
as  this." 

Mr.  Paramount  bowed,  all  aglow  at  his 
ancient  enemy's  just  appreciation  of  him,  and 
the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  the 
great  banker. 

"  We  need  not  refer  particularly  to  the 
painful  story  your  mother  confided  to  me 
on  our  first  interview.  Madame  Euphrosyne 
admits  that  she  was  a  concealed  listener  to  the 
conversation,  and  has  presumably  j>rofited 
by  it.  I  have  no  doubt  she  made  the  know- 
ledge pay  well  in  ministering  to  your  mother's 
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liallucinations  during  her  lifetime,  and  since 
her  death  has  been  concerned  in  the  j^roduction 
of  the  claimant  who  professes  to  be  your  elder 
brother." 

Mr.  Meynell's  eyes  snapped  angrily.  He 
winced  at  the  allusion  to  his  mother's  halluci- 
nations and  frowned  at  the  mention  of  his 
"  elder  brother,"  but  spoke  no  word  for  a 
moment. 

u  You  can  prove  this — or  we  shall  eventu- 
ally— no  doubt  V  he  asked,  willing  to  leave 
the  initiative  in  the  Vicar's  hands. 

"  I  think  I  can "  he  was  beginning. 

"  Pardon !"  interrupted  Euphrosyne  with  a 
graceful  gesture  bespeaking  attention.  "  I 
regret  the  trouble  you  give  yourself.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  all  you  require.  What 
you  have  said  is  the  truth — the  perfect  truth. 
I  have  no  wish  to  deny  one  word.  I  did  over- 
hear Lady  Valeria's  story,  and  I  did  see  my 
way  to  take  advantage  of  my  knowledge.  Xot 
at  the  moment :  for  there  was  search  to  be 
made,  and  proofs  to  be  brought  together,  and 
money  was  scarce  and  had  to  be  earned  before 
it  could  be  spent.     In  the  end  I  did   succeed, 
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and,beforeher  death,  I  did  bring  to  Lady  Valeria 
and  cause  her  to  recognise  her  eldest  lawful 
son,  Stephen  John,  the  adopted  child  of 
Stephen  Magrath  and  Bridget  his  wife,  your 
mother's  foster-parents." 

"  Personated  for  the  occasion  by  your  hus- 
band, Morris  Beltran,"  added  the  Vicar.  "  Our 
friend,  Mr.  Paramount  can  help  us  to  prove 
that." 

"  By  my  husband,  Morris  Beltran,"  she 
assented  calmly.  "By  whom  else?  How 
should  I  otherwise  have  known  the  story,  if 
I  had  not  married  him  under  the  name  of 
Stephen  John  Magrath  ?  We  changed  the 
latter,  for  reasons  of  our  own,  to  Beltran.  No 
harm  in  that." 

There  was  dead  silence.  The  banker's  jaw 
fell,  and  he  looked  from  Eustace  to  Mr.  Para- 
mount in  turn,  as  if  for  support  under  this 
fresh  shock.  Eustace  was  gazing  at  her  with 
utter  contemptuous  unbelief,  mixed  with  some 
secret  dismay,  and  some  admiration  at  her 
light-hearted  audacity.  If  the  lie  were  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion  it  was  a  perfect  stroke  of 
genius  ;  if  it  had    been  prepared    beforehand 
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there  was  more  trouble  in  store  for  them.  In 
either  case  they  had  come  to  a  dead-lock, 
having  only  made  the  discovery  that  the  foe 
they  had  to  fight  was  double-headed. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  with- 
draw now.  They  had  no  shadow7  of  pretext 
for  detaining  her.  Listening  at  a  keyhole  is 
not  felonious,  and  Meynell  was  already  begin- 
ning to  look  agitatedly  at  her,  in  dread  of 
what  more  she  might  know,  and  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  reveal. 

Madame  Euphrosyne  appeared  quite  to 
understand  and  enjoy  his  perplexity.  The 
fire  on  the  tiled  hearth  was  blazing  high  now, 
and  she  stood  warming  first  one  and  then  the 
other  gold  -  embroidered  toe;  now  and  then 
contemplating  her  reflection  in  the  mirror 
above  the  mantelpiece  with  lazy  approbation, 
studying  the  effect  of  her  bare  round  arm 
against  the  dark  fur  edge  of  her  wide  open 
sleeve,  adjusting  her  bangles,  or  darting  a 
glance  at  the  glimpse  she  could  catch  of  the 
crestfallen  three,  her  eyebrows  arched,  with 
an  expression  of  supreme  indifference.  Eustace 
watched  her  face  in  the  glass  likewise,   and 
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she  saw  he  did,  and  made  the  smallest 
indication  of  an  impertinent  grimace.  Then — 
like  the  flash  of  a  lantern — a  great  look  of 
white  terror  shot  over  her  face  ;  her  hand 
involuntarily  raised  itself,  and  her  head  bent 
forward  to  listen.  There  were  voices  in  con- 
versation without.  She  turned  round,  speak- 
ing half  aloud.  "  One,  Two,  Three"  she  said 
in  a  husky,  awe-stricken  tone.  "  Two,  and  all 
well.  Three,  and  all  lost.  Who  is  it  that 
comes  ?" 

A  heavy  knock  on  the  door.  Meynell,  who 
was  nearest,  opened  it,  and  a  tall  figure  in  full 
uniform  entered,  followed  by  a  policeman.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  Euphrosyne,  and  looked  at 
her  full  in  the  face.  "  Madame  Girarcl,  as  I 
supposed.  Then,  policeman,  I  give  this  woman 
in  custody." 

The  policeman  made  one  step  forward. 
"  Very  good,  sir.     What's  the  charge  ?" 

Euphrosyne,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  dilated, 
stepped  softly  backwards  a  pace  or  two  and 
dropped  as  if  crushed  into  a  large  armchair, 
seeming  to  shrivel  and  draw  together  into 
a  small  crouching  heap,  from  the  middle   of 
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which  her  black  eyes  glittered,  terrifiedly 
watching. 

"Who  are  you?  How  did  you  come  here?"' 
she  panted. 

11  You  know  who  I  am  well  enough,  and 
what  I  want  you  for,"  was  the  uncompromising 
reply.  li  I  don't  imagine  you  did  expect  to 
see  me  again  so  soon.  I  saw  you  never  re- 
cognised me  when  I  passed  you  this  morning. 
I  did  you,  however,  and  I  vowed  I  would  not 
lose  the  chance,  if  luck  sent  me  in  your  way 


again. 


At  Edric  Poynter's  entrance  he  had  passed 
the  Yicar  with  a  hasty  nod  of  recognition, 
intent  on  his  errand.  Xow  as  Eustace  looked 
at  him  there  flashed  across  his  mind  a  sudden 
glimmer  of  the  truth,  a  vague  guess  not  yet 
capable  of  being  put  into  words,  of  where  the 
clue  to  this  strange  entanglement  might  lie. 
He  pressed  forward  eagerly. 

"  Captain  Poynter,  we  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned in  this.  Here  is  Mr.  Meynell,"  who 
advanced  hesitatingly. 

11  At  last  !"  Edric  exclaimed,  holding  out 
his  hand.     "  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to 
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see  you.  I  ought  to  have  written,  but  Lady 
Valeria  insisted  so  strongly  on  my  seeimj  you, 
that  I  felt  bound  to  try  and  do  so,  though  I 
was  not  able  to  deliver  what  she  entrusted  to 
me.  A  letter  and  ring,  which  were  stolen 
from  me  the  very  night  I  received  them — 
stolen  by  this  woman,  as  I  did  not  discover 
till  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  put  them  away  as 
securely  as  I  could,  one  night,  and  she  con- 
trived to  get  into  the  room  and  open  the 
drawer  with  the  key  from  under  my  pillow.  I 
don't  know  how  she  managed  it,  except  that 
our  doctor  asked  if  I  had  been  performing  an 
operation,  when  he  came  in  next  morning  ; 
the  whole  place  reeked  of  chloroform,  he  said. 
One  of  my  men,  who  knew  her  well — young 
Paramount,  you  know " 

"  What,  my  son  Sampson  ?"  asked  the  in- 
terested father. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  man,"  replied  Edric,  break- 
ins1  off  to  recognise  and  shake  hands  with  him. 
"  He  knew  her  well  enough,  and  wondered  to 
see  her  prowling  about  that  night.  Later  on,  he 
watched  her  leave  my  hut  long  after  my  return, 
but  thought  it  was  no  affair  of  his,  and  made 
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no  enquiries.  Pretty  conclusive,  is  it  not  ? 
I  think  a  magistrate  would  say  so,  at  least. 
She  has  started  me  off  on  a  voyage  half 
across  the  globe  since,  for  some  reason  con- 
nected with  it.  That  I  can't  bring  home  to 
her  yet  ;  the  theft  I  can.  So,  policeman,  do 
your  duty." 

The  light  of  conviction  flamed  higher  and 
higher  in  Eustace's  mind  as  he  listened.  He 
looked  to  Meynell  for  some  sign  that  he,  too, 
shared  the  illumination,  but  he  only  frowned 
perplexedly  and  kept  silence. 

"  Not  for  a  few  minutes,"  pleaded  Eustace. 
"  A  few  words  more  of  explanation  from  you 
now  may  be  everything  to  us.  An  hour  later 
it  may  be  valueless."  He  glanced  again  at 
Meynell  as  Big  Ben  slowly  sounded  three 
o'clock.  "  I  hope — I  cannot  help  feeling — 
that  the  right  end  of  the  tangle  is  in  our 
hands  at  last!" 

The  policeman  retreated  to  the  corridor  at  a 
word  from  Edric  ;  and  Eustace,  after  a  whis- 
pered question  to  the  banker,  produced  and 
laid  on  the  table  the  small  black  case  contain- 
ing the  proofs  of  Magrath's  identity. 
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"  AVill  you  tell  me  exactly  what  was  stolen 
from  you?" 

"  A  letter  in  a  long  blue  envelope,  sealed 
with  a  coat  of  arms.  In  one  corner  of  the 
envelope,  very  faintly  marked,  my  initials,  and 
the  date  '30th  June,  1882.'" 

"What  else?" 

"  A  rather  large  red  leather  case  with  a 
broken  fastening.  The  ring  inside  was — I 
really  don't  know  what  stone — reddish-brown, 
engraved.  I  only  had  a  short  glimpse,  but  I 
believe  I  could  swear  to  the  setting." 
.  Meynell's  attention  was  at  last  awakened. 
He  came  eagerly  forward. 

a  AVe  are  justified  in  opening  that  case,  Mr. 
Stannard,  after  hearing  this  ?" 

"  I  think  so."  And  the  Vicar  slowly,  and 
with  some  reluctance  even,  broke  open  the 
seals  which  Magrath  had  placed  on  the  enclo- 
sure. He  beckoned  to  Mr.  Paramount  to 
stand  near  and  observe  what  followed ;  and 
then,  his  hands  trembling  with  excitement, 
removed  the  paper. 

"  The  case  is  gone,  but  here  is  the  ring." 

"  The  same  ;  I'm  positive." 
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"  And,  I  hope  and  believe,  the  letter." 

They  all  closed  round  him  to  look  at  the 
crumpled  blue  envelope,  addressed  to  her  son 
in  Lady  Valeria's  unmistakable  hand,  in  one 
corner  of  which,  as  Edric  had  said,  were  pen- 
cilled faintly,  but  still  distinct,  his  initials  and 
the  date  of  that  memorable  night. 

Eustace's  eyes  flashed  triumph  at  Meynell, 
who  still  pondered  frowningly,  as  not  yet 
clearly  seeing  the  bearing  of  this  discovery. 
Edric  was  simply  dumbfoundered. 

"Didn't  she  take  them,  after  all  ?  Young 
Paramount  will  swear  to  seeing  her  leave  my 
hut  that  night.  And  how  did  you  come  by 
them  r 

"  Your  case  is  only  the  stronger.  Captain 
Poynter.  They  were  brought  to  us  by  that 
woman's  husband.  Can't  you  see,"  turning 
impatiently  on  Meynell,  "  Mr.  Poynter  has 
been  employed  to  personate  the  elder  brother, 
by  some  device  ?" 

"  I  can't  understand,"  began  Meynell, 
slowly.  "  Do  you  mind  telling  me  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  received  this  V 

Edric  looked  embarrassed. 
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"  I  have  been  wishing  to  do  so  for  some 
time,  you  know.  They  were  strange  enough. 
I  had  better  wait  till  we  are  alone.  I  don't 
understand  them  myself.  I  think  she  mistook 
me  for  somebody  else.  She  asked  me  to  give 
up  my  profession  and  live  with  her  as  her  son, 
and  called  me  '  Jack  ' " 

Meynell  stopped  him  by  putting  the  letter 
into  his  hands. 

"  You  will  understand  it  all  when  you  read 
that,"  he  sighed.  "  I  can  trust  your  honour 
and  discretion,  and  will  give  you  any  further 
explanation  you  may  need.  You  were  got 
out  of  the  way  to  prevent  the  fraud  being  dis- 
covered before  those  swindlers  had  escaped 
with  the  spoil."  And  he  darted  a  glance  of 
venomous  wrath  at  Euphrosyne,  as  she  sat 
crouched  in  her  chair,  apparently  forgotten  for 
the  moment.  She  had  drawn  into  herself,  as 
it  were.  Her  black  eyes  had  a  dull,  unseeing 
gaze  ;  her  lithe  limbs  drooped  inert ;  she 
looked  like  the  fabled  snake,  who,  in  the  last 
extremity,  had  turned  on  itself  its  deadly 
fangs,  and  died  rather  than  live  in  the  hands 
of  its  pursuers.     Or  was  it  the  snake  feigning 
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torpor  or  death,  while  gathering  force  for  a 
more  deadly  spring? 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 
that  part  of  the  business,"  Edric  hastily  inter- 
rupted, wishing  devoutly  that  Mr.  Paramount 
were  out  of  hearing,  instead  of  listening,  wide- 
eyed.  "  I  got  safe  to  Gibraltar  in  time  to 
overtake  my  regiment,  and  had  kind  friends 
who  put  the  case  before  the  authorities  in  the 
proper  light,  so  I  have  actually  suffered  no  loss 
in  the  lon£-run.  But  what  am  I  to  do  with 
Madame  Girard  ?  Is  she  to  get  off  ?  Look 
here,"  he  said,  turning  to  her,  ';  Mr.  Meynell 
is  going  to  hear  every  word  I  can  tell  him  of 
your  dealings  with  his  mother.  You  threat- 
ened me  with  all  sorts  of  mischief,  you  know, 
if  I  didn't  keep  silence ;  but  I  only  wish  I  had 
gone  straight  to  him  at  once,  and  let  you  do 
your  worst." 

"  Tell  it  him  all  now !"  She  spoke  in  a  low 
tone  of  menace.  "  He'll  thank  you.  There  is 
another  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  you  all." 
Her  dull  eyes  began  to  glitter  wickedly,  and 
she  pointed  to  the  miniature-case.  "  Open 
that,  and  tell  him  whose  the  portrait  is.    Look 
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again  at  the  ring.  Say  that  I  stole  it,  if  you 
dare !  If  you  do  not  know  the  coat  of  arms, 
there  are  initials  inside.  That  ring  belongs 
neither  to  you,  nor  me,  nor  him,  but  to  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  Lady  Valeria  de  Cressy 
— to  Sir  John  Archdale." 

She  sprang  suddenly  bolt  upright,  and  dis- 
charged the  name  like  a  shell  into  their  midst. 
Eustace  felt  a  clutch  at  his  arm,  and  Meynell, 
with  a  smothered  groan,  sank  into  a  seat 
beside  him.  Mr.  Paramount  blinked  and 
wondered,  but  Edric,  after  a  moment's  stare 
of  mystification,  recovered  his  wits. 

"  So  much  the  better  !  We  can  settle  it  all 
at  once,  then.  Why  not  ?  He  was  outside  a 
minute  ago  ;  I  asked  him  to  wait.  Sir  John !" 
flinging  open  the  door,  "  Sir  John!" 

"  No !"  faintly  cried  Oliver,  and  Eustace 
hurried  to  prevent  him — too  late.  Sir  John 
had  actually  been  engaged  in  discourse  with 
the  policeman  within  a  pace  of  the  opened 
door,  and,  before  it  could  be  reclosed,  had 
inserted  his  inquisitive  old  face,  saying  : 

I'm  here.     What  does  anybody  want  with 


c< 


me  ?" 


CHAPTER  XIY 
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5^n^^HERE  was  a  dead  silence  in  answer 

F^ft  -^sSi     to   the    General's    question.      Mr, 

5^JJ2n  ... 

<^XJifM     Meynell  turned  in  his  chair  and  hid 

his  face  away.  Euphrosyne,  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  her  life,  stood  blank  and 
disconcerted.  The  Vicar  held  his  breath, 
fearful — he  knew  not  why.  The  name  as  pro- 
nounced by  Euphrosyne  in  her  tone  of  menace, 
and  the  look  on  the  banker's  face  as  it  passed 
her  lips,  had  been  sufficient  revelation  of 
the  nature  of  his  unspoken  dread,  which  yet, 
despite  his  own  shadowy  misgivings,  seemed 
on  the  face  of  it  too  wildly  incredible  to  enter- 
tain. Sir  John,  umbrella  in  hand,  his  shabby 
old   brown   overcoat    surmounting   his  gold- 
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striped  legs  in  hideous  incongruity,  his  jolly 
old  face  charged  with  amiable  inquisitiveness 
— he  to  be  Lady  Valeria's  gay  young  lover  ; 
he  the  hero  of  that  tragedy  of  stormy  passion? 
He  could  as  soon  suspect  the  policeman,  whose 
heavy  tread  was  heard  pacing  his  beat  solemnly 
and  incuriously  (except  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
possible  reward)  outside  the  closed  door.  Sir 
John?  He  looked  no  more  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  guilty  secret,  concealed  in  his  honest 
old  heart,  than  of  wearing  a  hair  shirt  and 
knotted  cord  under  the  smart  padded  breast  of 
his  tunic. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  intrude,  but  I  felt  sure 
I  heard  my  name — somebody  called  me  ?"  he 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
blank  faces. 

"  I  did,"  spoke  Edric,  the  only  unconcerned 
one  of  the  party. 

"  We're  all  at  cross -purposes,  somehow.  I 
charge  this  woman  with  helping  herself  to 
something  belonging  to  me.  Never  mind  how 
I  came  by  it.  Shed  no  right  to  it,  any- 
how ;  and  she  seems  to  think  it  sufficient 
to  say  it  belongs  to  you.     I  thought  the  best 
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way  was  to  have  you  in,  and  settle  it  forth- 
with." 

Eustace's  heart  lifted  itself  in  thankfulness 
as  he  watched  Sir  John's  perplexed  old  face 
— perplexed  only — crossed  by  no  shadow  of 
guilty  misgiving.  "  Mine,  is  it  ?  Let  me  see 
it ;"  and  he  took  the  ring  from  Edric's  hand, 
hitched  his  glasses  on  his  nose  and  turned 
it  over  curiously.  "  Yes.  There's  the  crest 
right  enough." 

Eustace  laid  a  reassuring  hand  on  Oliver 
Meynell's  shoulder.  He  looked  up,  and  a 
flash  of  wild  hopefulness  quivered  over  his 
ghastly  face  as  he  rose,  and,  leaning  on  the 
Vicar's  arm,  listened  with  trembling  eagerness 
for  Sir  John's  next  words.  "  Well,  I  dare 
say  it  is  mine,  if  everyone  had  their  own,"  he 
said  cheerfully.  "  Poor  Jack's  ring !  Where 
did  it  turn  up  from  ?  Do  you  see  his  initials 
inside?  —  J.  le  Q.,  that's  for  le  Quesne, 
his  mother's  name.  I  don't  know  how  you 
came  by  it,"  turning  to  Edric  ;  "  but  if  ever 
you  care  to  dispose  of  it,  I  should  like  to  have 


it." 


"  I    hardly   know    whether   it   is   mine   to 
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dispose  of,"  Edric  answered  doubtfully.  "It 
was  given  to  me  certainly,  but  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. Am  I  at  liberty  to  tell  any 
more  ?"  looking  for  permission  to  Oliver. 

"Tell  everything!"  he  replied  in  feverish 
haste.  "We  have  no  reason  for  concealment. 
Nothing  of  the  truth  can  do  half  the  deadly 
mischief  of  that  woman's  falsehoods.  Let 
her — let  all  the  world  know  what  there  is  to 
tell!" 

"Of  course,  of  course!"  cried  Sir  John. 
"  What's  the  good  of  secrets  ?  Not  that  I'm 
ever  let  to  have  any  of  my  own  ;  but  I've 
gone  through  enough  with  those  of  other 
people  to  get  a  sickening  of  them  for  life. 
Poor  Jack's  affair  now " 

"  Lady  Valeria  Meynell  gave  it  to  me 
last  summer  at  Folkestone.  She  had  a  fancy 
that  I  might  prove  to  be  some  relation  of  hers." 

"  Lady  Valeria,  of  course.  I  might  have 
guessed  it.  Poor  thing,  poor  thing!"  and 
Sir  John  shook  his  old  head  sorrowfully.  "  I 
was  at  Seagrave  Place  that  day,  you  know," 
in  a  half-aside  to  Eustace.  "  Curious,  wasn't 
it  ?     The  first  time  I  had  gone  near  her  since 
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her  wedding.  Her  second  marriage  with  his 
father  "  —  nodding  towards  Mr.  Meynell  — 
"  you  understand.  A  lovely  creature  she  was 
— dear,  dear!" 

The  air  seemed  full  of  a  rising  light  of 
hope.  Sir  John's  cheerful  prosings  were  dissi- 
pating a  whole  thunder- cloud  of  black  doubt 
and  mystery.  Euphrosyne  sank  into  her 
chair,  sullen  and  lowering,  yet  watchful  of 
events,  regarded  stealthily,  at  intervals,  by 
old  Mr.  Paramount  with  a  sort  of  fascinated 
glance  of  utter  scandalization. 

"  What  did  you  know  of  my  mother's  first 
marriage  ?"  asked  Meynell,  with  an  effort  that 
felt  as  the  rolling  away  of  a  mountain's 
weight. 

"Why,  nothing,  or  it  might  never  have 
happened.  He  was  a  wild  one,  was  Jack! 
Xothing  bad  in  him,  though.  I've  got  his 
letter — the  last  he  [wrote,  the  most  beautiful 
thing  you  ever  read,  keeping  up  the  story 
to  the  last  of  his  death  being  an  accident — 
written,  in  fact,  just  to  clear  that  old  scoundrel 
Kilmoyne." 

"I  thought  he  was  shot  in  the  Phoenix. " 

vol.  in.  57 
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cried  Eustace,  as  excited  as  Meynell.  "  Do 
you  mind  telling  us  all  you  can  about  the 
business?  By  way  of  beginning,  who  was 
Jack  ?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  very 
clearly  yet." 

"  Jack  was  my  cousin — Sir  John  Archdale 
— the  head  of  the  family.  We  were  both 
in  the  service — he  in  the  8th  Dragoons,  and 
I  in  the  Royal  Denbigh.  We  were  both 
stationed  in  Dublin  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
first  I  knew  of  his  marriage  was  some  joke 
about  my  having  left  a  wife  behind  me  there, 
which  brought  old  Sir  John  (he  was  alive 
then,  and  my  guardian)  down  on  me  in  a 
tearing  rage,  to  ask  what  I  had  been  up  to. 
You  see,"  turning  apologetically  to  Meynell, 
"  we  had  never  heard  Lady  Valeria  de  Cressy's 
name  mentioned,  and  he  had  an  uncommon 
talent  for  getting  into  scrapes,  had  Jack.  I 
had  just  promised  to  go  and  make  enquiries 
when  the  letter  came.  He  was  lying  mortally 
wounded,  shot  by  that  mad  old  Irishman 
in  his  blind  rage,  and  his  last  thoughts  were 
to  screen' him  and  provide  for  his  poor  little 
wife.     He  sent  me  his  will,  the  certificate  of 
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his  marriage,  and  a  letter  to  my  mother — the 
only  lady  friend  he  had  in  the  family,  begging 
her  to  take  care  of  his  dear  little  girl.  You 
shall  read  it  all  for  yourself." 

"  But  why  was  the  letter  not  acted  on?" 
"  The  news  of  his  death  came  directly  after, 
and  it  killed  his  old  father.  It  was  a  month 
before  I  could  get  back  to  Dublin,  and  then  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  her.  Lord  Kilmoyne 
was  abroad,  no  one  knew  where,  and  Glenara 
shut  up.  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  have  done 
more,  if  I  had  only  known  how ;  but  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  my  leave  was  running  out,  and 
the  regiment  going  on  foreign  service,  and  I 
should  have  been  rather  puzzled  what  to  do 
with  the  young  lady  if  she  didn't  choose  to 
accompany  me  home.  I  was  only  a  distant 
sort  of  cousin.  Jack  was  the  last  of  the  elder 
branch ;  the.  baronetcy  became  extinct  in  him. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  either  that  there  might 
be  a  possibility  of  his  leaving  an  heir.  So  off 
I  went  to  Corfu,  and  was  forgetting  all  about 
it,  when  my  mother  wrote  saying  she  had  met 
the  de  Cressys  somewhere,  and  they  had  a 
beautiful  Irish  niece  with  them.     I  knew  she 

57—2 
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meant  Lord  Kilmoyne's  younger  brother  and 
his  wife  (the  Protestant  branch  of  the  family, 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  elder  lot),  and 
didn't  think  at  once  who  the  '  Lady  Valeria ' 
might  be.  Directly  I  realised  it,  off  I  started 
for  England,  and  reached  London  just  in  time 
to  hear  of  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Meynel],  the  banker's  son.  I  went  to  the  de 
Cressys,  of  course.  They  knew  all  about  it, 
and  were  as  kind  as  they  could  be,  but  begged 
me  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  their  niece.  The 
shock  of  Jack's  death  had  unsettled  her  wits, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  baby's  birth  and  long 
after,  she  was  quite  out  of  her  mind,  and  the 
restraint  of  the  convent  made  her  worse.  She 
used  to  rave  about  her  baby — wouldn't  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  dead." 

"  And  was  it  ?"  cried  two  of  his  listeners 
simultaneously. 

"  No  mistake  about  it.  The  de  Cressys 
had  their  wits  about  them  enough  to  know 
that  a  baronetcy  and  property  depended  on 
the  child,  and  got  everything  made  safe  before 
they  exported  the  Magraths  at  their  own 
expense.     However,   the  grievous   thing  was 
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that  poor  Lady  Valeria,  after  her  last  attack 
of  mania,  had  completely  forgotten  all  that 
went  before  it — her  child,  her  husband,  her 
married  name — but  in  all  other  respects  was 
perfectly  sane,  and  with  care  might  become 
entirely  so.  Mr.  Meynell  was  devoted  to  her, 
and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
her  for  the  rest  of  her  afflicted  life.  Well,  I 
didn't  force  myself  on  them,  you  may  be  sure. 
I  went  to  the  wedding — I  thought  it  the  right 
thing  to  do,  somehow — and  went  back  as  I 
came,  never  to  set  eyes  on  the  poor  lady  again 
till  I  heard  her  call  on  her  dead  husband, 
John  Archdale,  and  fall  dying  at  my  feet." 

The  tender-hearted  old  General  ended  his 
story  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  while  Eustace 
held  out  his  hand  to  Meynell,  who  clasped  it 
fervently.  One  look  shot  from  one  face  to 
the  other:  a  look  of  recognition  of  the  un- 
spoken dread  they  had  shared  between  them  ; 
of  thankfulness  for  this  great  and  unexpected 
deliverance — and  that  was  all  that  ever  passed 
between  them,  then  or  thereafter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  those  terrible  days. 

"Now,  what's  to  be  done?"  demanded  Sir 
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John  briskly,  examining  the  ring,  and  closing 
the  miniature  case  with  a  brisk  snap.  "  I've 
been  let  in  for  telling  you  a  long  history.  I 
suppose  it  has  some  bearing  on  your  business 
here,"  and  he  peered  inquisitively  at  Euphro- 
syne,  who  gave  him  back  a  darkling  scowl. 
"  You  needn't  look  at  me  like  that.  I've 
heard  of  you  before.  My  little  girl — that  is 
—  I've  heard  queer  stories  of  hocussing  and 
kidnapping,  besides  your  games  with  Captain 
Poynter's  property,  that  will  have  to  be  ex- 
plained." 

"  Not  by  me!"  she  answered,  with  a  wicked 
little  smile  and  a  venomous  glance  and  mean- 
ing nod  towards  poor  Mr.  Paramount,  who 
received  it  with  innocent  dismay. 

"  What  does  she  mean,  gentlemen  ?"  he 
asked  piteously.  "  I'm  sure  I  know  no- 
thing  '!      And    Sir    John,    remembering 

Hester's  strict  injunctions  that  poor  Birdie's 
miserable  little  story  was  to  be  suppressed  at 
all  costs,  retreated  within  himself  in  con- 
fusion. 

Euphrosyne  kept  her  unblinking  black 
malicious  eyes  fixed  on  the  two  for  a  moment 
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longer,  then  lazily  erected  herself,  and  rose  to 
her  full  height  before  them  all. 

"  Xow,  gentlemen,  is  there  anything  further 
you  want  with  me?  I  should  really  be  obliged 
by  knowing  how  much  longer  you  intend  to 
occupy  my  room.  Come,"  turning  sharply 
on  Edric,  ;;  are  you  going  to  take  me  to  prison 
or  not?" 

"  I  should  uncommonly  like  to  do  so,"  was 
his  candid  reply.  "  I  mean  to  settle  accounts 
with  your  blackguard  agent  Hudson,  or  what- 
ever you  call  him,  the  next  time  I  come  across 
him.  If  vou'll  tell  me  where  to  find  him.  I 
don't  mind  letting  you  off." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  she  said,  with  perfect 
composure.  "  The  address  of  my  next  letter 
to  him  will  be  'La  Probidad,  Calle  O'Reilly, 
Havana.'  We  have  business  connections  in 
Cuba  who  may  prove  useful." 

"  Does  she  mean  her  husband  ?  Have  we 
let  the  scoundrel  off?"  asked  Meynell  in  an 
undertone  of  Eustace. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  replied  in  the  same 
tone.  "  But  what  should  you  have  done  with 
him  if  you  had  got  him  ?" 
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A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  them. 
The  manager  of  the  hotel  wished  to  speak  to 
Captain  Poynter,  who  accordingly  departed, 
leaving  a  somewhat  embarrassed  party  behind 
him. 

Euphrosyne  was  the  exception.  She  lounged 
indifferently  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
deliberately  drew  in  a  long  white  scarf. 

"  My  signal  to  Morris,"  she  explained  care- 
lessly. "  I  suppose  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  it  out  through  the  fog,  he  was  so  long 
in  answering  it.  He  is  safe  and  away  by  this 
time."  And,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  He  can  be  got  at  again  if  we  want  him," 
Eustace  was  provoked  into  remarking ;  "  and 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  against  you  both." 

She  bowed  in  acquiescence.  "  Certainly, 
if  you  can  get  him — hardly  against  me  alone. 
None  at  all,  if  the  party  most  interested  refuses 
to  come  forward." 

She  was  looking  hard  at  the  banker  as  at 
an  ally,  with  a  steady,  confident  gaze. 

He  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair.     His  eyes 
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were  angry,  but  his  mouth  was  compressed 
into  gravity. 

"  You  deserve  punishment — the  severest 
the  law  can  inflict,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  repressed 
tone.  "  I  am  only  thinking  whether  I  have 
the  right  to  inflict  it  on  you,  at  the  cost  of 
such  pain  to  others  as  the  public  telling  of 
your  story  would  cause.  I  put  away  from 
me  all  thoughts  of  unchristian  private  ven- 
geance, and  for  my  part  forgive  you." 

"  Especially  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  got 
by  doing  anything  else,"  she  interpolated 
irreverently.  "  But  as  a  public  duty,  you 
would  like  to  have  me  hanged  or  whipped, 
would  you  not  ?  So  !  Here  is  Captain 
Poynter  and  his  policeman!  Send  me  away 
to  gaol,  then !" 

It  was  Edric,  but  not  the  policeman.  The 
manager  had  considered  the  presence  of  that 
functionary  to  be  detrimental  to  the  character 
of  the  hotel,  and  had  begged  that  he  might  be 
dismissed  as  soon  as  possible. 

"So  I'm  going  to  send  him  off,  if  nobody 
here  wants  him?"  he  enquired,  looking  round 
for  instructions. 
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No  one  spoke.  "  I  think  I  must  be  going," 
observed  Sir  John  in  a  flutter,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  his  engage- 
ments. "Glad  to  have  met  you,  though," 
shaking  hands  with  Oliver.  "  I've  rather 
made  a  point  of  keeping  out  of  sight  of  all  of 
you ;  but  now  I  hope  we  may  meet  again. 
Good-day,  good-day,"  to  the  Vicar  and  Mr. 
Paramount;  "good-day,"  sharply  and  with  a 
curt  nod  to  Madame  Girard,  who  returned 
him  a  magnificent  sweeping  curtsey.  Then 
he  bustled  off,  followed  by  Mr.  Paramount, 
who  had  been  longing  to  go  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  who  had  not  quite 
known  how.  He  imitated  Sir  John's  brevity 
in  his  farewells,  but  was  not  allowed  to  escape 
as  easily.  Euphrosyne  held  out  her  hand, 
which  he  could  not  refuse  to  take,  though  he 
shivered  with  distaste. 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  dear  little  girl," 
she  said,  holding  him  with  her  great  mocking 
eyes.  "  Remember  what  I  told  you.  It  is  a 
case  for  a  clever  surgeon,  not  for  the  old 
woman's  treatment  she  has  had.  You  will 
take  better  care  of  her  for  the  future?"     He 
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winced  and  she  laughed,  and  with  a  parting 
pressure  that  set  him  flushing  pink  with  em- 
barrassment, tossed  him  away  as  it  were  dis- 
dainfully, and  he  too  departed.  Edric,  mindful 
of  Hester's  injunction  to  "  Come  back  and  tell 
all  about  it,"  was  preparing  to  follow. 

"Stop!"  cried  Euphrosyne  imperatively. 
"  I  am  become  weary  of  you  all.  You  do 
not  amuse  me  any  longer,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  an  end  at  once.  Xot  from 
fear  of  you.  Xot  one  of  you  all  dare  lay  a 
finger  on  me,"  and  she  threw  her  head  back 
and  folded  her  arms  defiantly. 

"Impudent  hussy!"  muttered  Meynell  be- 
tween his  teeth,  but  did  not  accept  the 
challenge. 

"  I  have  taken  good  care  to  make  myself 
safe;  but  the  game  is  lost,"  and  she  made  an 
impatient  motion  with  her  dusky  hands  as  if 
throwing  a  hand  of  cards  face  upwards  on  the 
table.  "It  was  my  husband's  fault;  or  mine 
for  letting  him  disobey  me.  Twice  he  has 
done  so,  to  his  own  ruin.  Once  when  he 
paltered  with  you  " — speaking  to  Meynell — 
"  instead   of  insisting   on   open    acknowledg- 
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ment  of  his  rights  and  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  property;  and  again  when  he  let  you 
live  to  destroy  us,"  shaking  a  forefinger  at 
Edric.  "This  is  your  day,  and  so  I  warned 
him.  I  felt  the  evil  was  at  hand,  though  we 
thought  you  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Ah!  if  I  could  have  done  the  work 
myself!" 

Mr.  Meynell  listened  aghast,  and  Edric 
began  to  feel  creepy. 

"  I  had  the  game  still  in  my  hands  when 
you  came  in,"  she  said  to  Eustace.  "  But  I 
knew  there  was  another  to  follow  you,  and  if 
another — he  meant  ruin.  Then  he  came,  and 
I  threw  up  the  deal.  Do  you  know,  for  one 
moment,  I  thought  of  ending  the  game  once 
for  all.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  think  of  you  all 
standing  round  me  dead.  Murdered  in  your 
midst!  And  the  fright,  and  the  scandal,  and 
the  policeman  going  off — not  with  me — and 
the  distress  of  the  manager  here — he  is  an 
uncivil  wretch — and  the  histories  in  your 
journals  to-morrow!  But  I  thought  I  should 
not  be  there  to  enjoy  it  all,  and  so  I  held  my 
hand.     Now  I  think,  instead  of  myself,  I  will 
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make  an  end  of  your  blindfold  blundering ; 
they  amuse  me  no  longer.  That  will  pay  me 
best,  too.  Morris  is  the  purse-bearer,  and  now 
he  has  left  me,  I  shall  have  to  follow  him,  and 
that  idiot  of  a  manager  will  have  me  settle 
with  him  before  I  leave;  and  there  will  be  my 
travelling  expenses,  and  my  last  little  pur- 
chases"— she  checked  the  list  off  on  her  dusky 
fingers — "one  hundred — two  hundred,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Ah  !  but  that  is  too  miser- 
able for  a  great  millionnaire  prince.  It  would 
disgrace  the  name  of  Meynell,  so  shabby  an 
offering  to  the  memory  of  a  mother.  Let  us 
say  five — unless  you  would  like  to  make  it  a 
thousand." 

"  Are  you  speaking  to  me?"  demanded 
Meynell,  irate  and  astonished.  "  You  don't 
expect  one  sixpence  of  my  money,  do  you  ? 
Xot  one  sixpence !  Pay  you — you  audacious, 
shameless,  swindling  adventuress !  You  may 
be  thankful  to  get  off  as  you  are  doing.  And 
I  hope  " — with  a  desperate  struggle  back  into 
his  ordinary  manner — "  that  this  may  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  and  the  turning-point  in  your 
life,  if  you  rightly  use  it ;  and  that  gratitude 
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for  the  mercy  shown  you  may  incline  your 
heart " 

She  snapped  her  fingers  in  his  face  deliber- 
ately. 

"  You  don't  expect  any  such  thing ;  and 
you  don't  care  if  I  starve  or  hang,  so  long  as  I 
get  out  of  your  way.  So  I  will.  Pay  me 
well,  and  you  have  seen  the  last  of  me.  On 
the  faith  of  Euphrosyne!"  and  she  raised  her 
hand  with  dramatic  solemnity. 

"But  why?  Why?"  protested  Meynell, 
distracted  at  her  persistence.  "  What  should 
I  get  by  it  T 

"  Ah  !  now  that  is  business-like  and 
rational,"  she  said,  nodding  with  satisfaction. 
"  What  shall  you  get  by  it?  The  worth  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  every  penny.  First, 
you  dispose  of  me  for  ever.  Second,  I  hand 
over  to  you  some  interesting  family  relics  and 
papers  confided  to  me  by  your  lamented 
mother.  Third,  I  give  you  the  answer  to  the 
puzzle  that  has  been  vexing  all  your  souls, 
and  tell  you  how  your  elder  brother  came  to 
be  produced  and  acknowledged.  Lastly,  I 
will  sign  my  name  to  anything  you  please. 
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It  may  be  useful  in  case  Morris  ever  attempts 
to  try  the  same  trick  again  on  his  own  account 
with  any  others  of  the  family.  He  might,  but 
I  can  make  you  safe  against  him."  She  spoke 
slowly  and  weightily,  and  let  each  word  tell. 
The  others  were  not  surprised  to  see  a  look  of 
interest  dawn  on  the  banker's  face  as  he 
frowningly  listened.  He  had  started  from  his 
chair  in  his  first  high  indignation,  and  now 
began  to  pace  the  room  thoughtfully,  absorbed 
in  some  mental  calculation.  He  came  to  a 
stand  in  front  of  Euphrosyne  at  last. 

"  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  for 
your  information,  not  one  farthing  more,  and 
not  that  unless  it  appears  to  be  worth  it." 

She  drooped  her  eyelids  and  lifted  her  chin 
in  contempt,  studying  him  sharply  all  the  time. 
He  was  in  hard  earnest,  she  saw.  "Good!" 
she  said  suddenly,  holding  out  her  hand  as  if 
to  strike  it  on  the  bargain.  "  These  friends  of 
mine  shall  see  fair  play."  Both  the  others 
wrere  too  curious  to  hear  what  she  would  say 
next,  to  protest  against  the  description. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"HOMMAGE    A    EUPIIROSYNE." 


HE  day  had  darkened  to  night,  and 
the  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  had 
burned  low  during  their  interview. 
Euphrosyne  rang  the  bell  and  demanded  fresh 
ones.  "And  my  chocolate,"  imperatively. 
She  drew  up  her  large  chair  to  the  hearth,  and 
stretched  out  her  gold-embroidered  slippers  to 
the  blaze  luxuriously. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  requested  Eustace  ;  "  and 
you  " — to  Edric — "  just  open  the  drawer  there, 
and  take  out  my  writing-case." 

He  obeyed,  finding  a  gorgeous  papier-mache 
concern,  as  little  suggestive  of  correspondence 
as  anything  holding  stationery  could  look. 
Some  sheets  of  grey-lined  paper  slipped  out, 
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and  as  lie  replaced  them,  he  recognised  with  a 
shudder  the  same  faint  sickly  scent  that  had 
clunor  to  his  finders  twice  before.  There  was 
a  gilt  and  glass  penholder,  with  a  bent  pen, 
and,  after  some  search,  a  penny  bottle  of  ink  ; 
but  Eustace  produced  his  pencil  in  preference. 

"  You  will  write  my  story  down,  and  I  will 
sign  it.  I  do  not  apologise  for  the  trouble  ;  it 
will  repay  you." 

The  chocolate  came  in  a  dainty  silver 
service,  and  she  sipped  it  meditatively,  as  if 
arranffinff  her  ideas,  and  then  beeran  fluently 
enough  : 

"  I  met  Lady  Valeria  Meynell  for  the  first 
time  in  the  early  spring  of  1880  at  Cannes. 
I  had  crone  there  to  recover  some  washes  due  to 
me  by  my  mistress,  la  Vicomtesse  d'Escarel. 
I  had  been  her  maid  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
had  done  her  good  service  many  a  time  ;  kept 
her  secrets  and  helped  her  in  her  trouble?. 
She  had  married  twice.  The  first  time  to  a 
young  English  sailor  who  had  taken  her  silly 
fancy.  She  loved  him  frantically,  as  she  did 
everything  else,  before  she  married  him,  and 
hated  him  as  frantically  after.     So — he  died. 

vol.  in.  58 
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Her  next  marriage  was  different.  Her  father 
brought  her — a  young  beautiful  widow — to 
Paris,  and  arranged  a  marriage  for  her  with 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  the  Comte  d'Escarel. 
Ah!  What  a  difference!  No  more  caresses 
and  worship  ;  no  more  pretty  tyrannies.  The 
Vicomte  was  a  man  of  stone  and  iron  ;  a  grim 
rigid  puritan  ;  and  she  trembled  before  him. 
He  hated  me  ;  and  when  I  was  ill  and  dying- 
left  me  in  Hospital,  and  took  her  away  to 
Cannes.  I  believe  in  my  fever  I  refused  to  go 
with  them,  and  implored  to  be  left  in  Paris. 
It  was  the  place  of  my  destiny,  so  my  stars 
had  told  me.  So  they  let  me  die  there,  as  they 
thought  ;  and  she  nearly  died  of  terror  when 
I  found  her  again.  She  would  give  me  money, 
and  could  meet  me  secretly  now  and  then,  she 
said  ;  but  that  was  all  she  dare  do  for  me. 

"  It  was  enough.  I  had  married  since  we 
parted.  My  husband  was  in  the  States,  and  1 
must  await  his  return  somewhere,  making  the 
best  use  I  could  of  the  time  till  we  should 
meet  again.  So  I  got  her  to  introduce  me  to 
her  friends  in  Cannes  as  a  deserving  poor 
woman  who  mended  lace,  and  was  knowing  in 
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toilet  secrets.  I  mended  lace — and  other 
things  too — and  made  friends  for  myself,  pick- 
ing up  here  and  there  bits  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  useful  some  day.  Nerve-troubles 
were  the  fashionable  maladies  in  the  semi- 
invalid  society  just  then.  It  began  to  be 
whispered  that  I  possessed  a  cure  for  head- 
aches and  sleepless  nights — a  knowing  little 
secret  not  to  be  discussed  with  the  doctors. 
Xever  mind  the  stage-effects  I  got  it  up  with. 
The  patient  who  wore  one  of  my  magnetised 
crimson  scarves  tied  over  her  brow  and  sub- 
mitted herself  to  my  treatment  unresistingly, 
most  certainly  did  lose  her  headaches,  and  as 
certainly  did  sleep,  and  occasionally  talked  in 
her  sleep  too,  in  a  fashion  that  might  have 
astonished  her,  if  she  had  ever  guessed  it. 
One  day  I  met  the  rich  English  widow,  Lady 
Valeria  Meynell.  I  mended  some  lace  for  her 
— nothing  else.  She  didn't  want  her  eyebrows 
accentuated  or  her  complexion  adjusted  to  the 
shade  of  her  last  new  gown,  but  she  was 
nervous  and  low-spirited,  and  her  friends 
persuaded  her  to  try  Madame  Girard's  magnetic 
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"  You  dared  to  practise  on  her  ?"  demanded 
Oliver,  with  kindling  eyes.  Eiipbrosyne  dis- 
missed the  interruption  as  frivolous. 

"  I  got  her  own  history  frooi  her  own  lips  ; 
of  course  I  did  ;  and  I  cured  her  too,  for  a 
time.  Then  I  set  to  thinking  what  I  could 
do  with  my  knowledge.  At  first  I  hoped  to 
find  something  wrong  with  the  first  marriage, 
that  it  might  interest  the  Meynell  family  to 
know.  For  a  time  I  had  actually  a  fancy  that 
the  lover  might  prove  to  be  the  good  respect- 
able Sir  John  we  had  here  just  now !  Ridicu- 
lous, was  not  that?"  with  a  smile  at  her  hearers 
which  no  one  returned.  "  As  that  would  not 
do,  I  began  to  think  of  the  son.  You  know 
that  was  her  weak  point.  It  took  no  conjuring 
to  find  that  out." 

"  I  had  never  guessed  or  heard  of  it  !" 
sighed  her  son. 

"  He  was  alive,  or  so  she  had  told  me,  and 
she  was  bent  on  finding  him.  Well,  I  would 
find  him  for  her.  I  called  on  her  in  England 
with  news  from  America  next  summer.  It  was 
so  simple !  She  had  no  knowledge  of  having 
breathed  a  word  to  me  or  any  living  being  on 
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the  subject,  and  I  startled  her  into  believing 
me.     Her  son,  I  said,  had  been  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  English  lady,   and  his   foster-mother 
had    sent   me   from   her   death-bed   with  the 
tidings.     I  went  and  came  from  time  to  time 
with  news  of  him,  good  or  bad  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  require,  and — I  see  what  you  want 
to    know — yes,    I    did   get    a   fair   supply    of 
money.     But  then  I  wanted   it  all.     Morris 
was  trying  his  luck  as  clerk  in  a  French  wine- 
merchant's  then.     He  got  good  pay,  but  he 
spent  it  all  again.     Then  he  went  to  sea  for 
a   short  time.      Then  he  was  a   waiter  in  a 
-restaurant.     AVherever  he  went  he  picked  up 
money  in  handfuls  somehow,  and  then  stopped 
working  to  spend  it  all  again.     I  did  not  care, 
I  had  my  grand  plan   working  in  my  head, 
and  he  was  no  use  to  me  as  yet.     At  last  my 
lady  got  suspicious  and  restless — I  have  you 
to   thank  for  that,"  in  an  aside  to  Mr.  Stan- 
nard.       "  She   wouldn't   see   me,  and   things 
grew  serious,  though   chance   befriended   me 
when  she  was  carried  out  of  your  way  down 
to  Rivington.     You  didn't  follow  her,  and  I 
guessed  how  long  her   patience   would   hold 
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out,  and  at  the  right  moment  sent  her  Mr. 
Eclric  Poynter's  photograph." 

"That's  a  lie!  I  haven't  had  one  taken 
since  I  was  a  small  child." 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  I  cannot  show  it  to  you! 
It  was  such  a  good  likeness." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  this,"  said  Meynell, 
searching  in  his  pocket-book,  and  producing 
the  photograph  he  had  shown  to  Eustace.  "  I 
thought  it  was  taken  from  life." 

"  No,  only  from  this,"  stretching  back  to 
the  table  and  picking  up  the  miniature- case. 
It  held  the  same  faded  old  portrait  she  had 
once  shown  to  Elsie  in  Lavender  Row.  She 
looked  at  it  and  passed  it  to  Eustace,  whom 
she  persisted  in  regarding,  as  her  husband  had 
done,  as  her  special  ally.  "  Do  you  see  any 
likeness?" 

He  looked  from  it  to  Edric.  "  A  slight 
one.  Yes,  now  I  look  at  it  again,  a  striking 
one,"  he  passed  it  on  to  Meynell,  who  assented 
grudgingly. 

Compared  with  the  original  and  with  Edric, 
the  mode  of  treatment  was  clear  enough.  The 
features  were  a  copy  of  the  miniature   with 
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dexterous  touches  of  alteration,  such  as  any 
worker  in  photography  could  detect  easily,  as 
Birdie  had  done.  The  face  had  been  left 
untouched,  but  the  hair,  moustache,  coat,  and 
scarf  were  those  of  the  period,  and  might  just 
as  well  belong  to  Edric  as  to  half-a-dozen 
others  in  his  regiment.  It  was  not  Edric,  nor 
was  it  the  miniature,  but  a  strong  link  between 
the  two. 

"  That  was  a  convincing  proof,  you  see. 
The  original  must  be  somewhere,  and  Lady 
Valeria  was  frantically  impatient  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  him.  That  was  a  difficulty, 
was  it  not?  Again  chance  helped  me,  and 
kept  her  at  Rivington,  while  I  searched  London 
far  and  wide,  till  within  a  few  days  of  her 
return  I  saw  the  very  face  I  wanted  at  London 
Bridge  Station.  You  were  in  a  first-class 
compartment,  and  I  had  got  into  the  next 
compartment  (I  had  not  a  first-class  ticket, 
so  I  could  not  join  you),  and  I  tried  with  all 
my  might  to  listen  from  the  window  to  what 
you  were  saying.  A  chance  word  or  two  was 
blown  to  me  while  we  waited  outside  Cannon 
Street.     Then  I  stopped  you  on  the  platform 
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at  Charing,  and  had  a  look  at  you,  and  then 
followed  you.  It  was  my  luck,  I  said,  when  I 
saw  you  turn  away  from  Mrs.  Damien's  door, 
and  found  you  were  seeking  her." 

"  How  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  Asked  at  the  shop  where  you  went  to 
make  enquiries,  of  course,  and  picked  up  the 
card  you  threw  away  in  the  Gardens.  So  I 
followed  you  still,  and  read  your  face  as  well  as 
your  hand,  and  made  you  tell  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  ever  guessed.  Then  I  made 
my  plan.  You  should  be  '  Jack/  Lady 
Valeria  should  leave  all  her  fortune  to  you, 
and  when  she  died,  Morris  should  step  into 
your  place  and  inherit.  But  it  needed  to  be 
carefully  arranged.  I  had  got  you  safe,  and 
knew  where  to  find  you,  and  how  to  bring 
you  back  when  I  wanted  you.  That  was  the 
first  step." 

"  If  I  had  guessed  it !  That  was  the  meaning 
of  all  your  enquiries  about  Monk?" 

"  Perfectly.  A  name  selected  almost  at 
random  from  amongst  your  officers.  Any- 
thing to  keep  you  on  view  and  unsuspicious. 
You  know  how  it  succeeded,  and  I  thought  it 
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only  remained  for  me  to  persuade  her  to  make 
a  will  in  favour  of  Stephen  Magrath,  of  some- 

where  in  America.  But  I  found  your  English 
law  was  too  much  for  me.  I  went  to  see  a 
lawyer,  and  he  frightened  me.  There  would 
be  endless  difficulties  in  my  way ;  proofs  of 
identity  required  ;  certificates — more  than  I 
could  imaoine.  So  I  thought  I  would  content 
myself  with  a  letter  that  her  son  would  regard 
as  a  sacred  trust.  She  wrote  it  as  strongly  as 
I  could  wish.  I  had  to  get  it  for  Morris  to 
deliver  after  her  death ;  which  I  knew  was  not 
far  off. 

"You  did!"  asked  Meynell,  with  sudden 
affright. 

"  It  was  no  doing  of  mine.  She  died  quite 
too  soon  for  my  wishes.  One  day  I  found 
she  had  been  taken  out  of  my  reach  altogether; 
taken  to  Folkestone,  where  you  and  she  might 
meet  any  day.  TThy  did  you  not  go  as  I  told 
you  ?     You  had  warning  in  plenty." 

"  I  couldn't.  And  if  I  had  known  why 
you  wished  it,  I  wouldn't  have  left  on  any 
consideration,"  was  Edric's  response. 

11  So  you  got  the  letter,  and  suffered  for  it. 
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Not  as  I  could  have  wished,  though.  Ah, 
that  idiot  husband  of  mine!  Our  lines  of  life 
travel  apart  for  one  day — one  brief  day;  and 
in  that  day  he  should  have  made  you  safe  for 
ever.  I  warned  him  of  it.  The  chance  once 
past,  harm  to  you  meant  danger  to  me.  Tell 
the  rest  yourself;  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I 
have  done  now."  She  pushed  her  chocolate 
from  her,  shut  her  lips  tightly,  dropped  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  sat,  her  confidences  at  an 
end,  speechless  and  imperturbable. 

Mr.  Meynell  had  got  his  money's  worth,  all 
but  the  signature.  It  took  him  and  Eustace 
some  little  time  longer  to  put  the  notes  of  the 
narrative  into  a  form  which  should  be  a  brief 
acknowledgment  of  the  fraud,  and  the  part 
which  at  her  suggestion  her  husband  had 
played :  during  which  Euphrosyne  gave  no  sign 
except  a  glimmer  of  her  bright  watchful  eyes 
through  their  long  eyelashes  at  Edric,  waiting 
impatiently  enough  for  the  end  of  the  scene. 

"  Now,  you  may  sign  this,"  Mr.  Meynell 
spoke  at  last.  He  read  the  paper  over  to  her 
carefully. 

"  Gospel   truth,  every  word.     Accept    my 
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testimony,"  she  murmured,  affecting  to 
smother  a  yawn. 

A  chambermaid  was  summoned  as  witness, 
and  Euphrosyne,  rising  majestically,  affixed 
her  small  involved  signature.  "  Euphrosyne 
"  and  then  paused. 

"Which  of  them?"  she  asked,  graciously 
offering  a  choice  of  surnames. 

"  Your  husband's,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  I  am  not  sure  which  that  is.  One  name 
is  as  good  as  another  to  Morris." 

"  Your  own,  then." 

11  That  I  never  knew  at  all,"  was  the  dis- 
concerting response.  "  Girard-Beltran,"  she 
at  last  selected,  and  affixed  it  with  a  long 
straggling  noose  like  a  rat's  tail  at  the  end. 
The  witnesses  signed,  the  chambermaid  was 
dismissed,  and  the  business  was  ended. 
Edric  departed  right  gladly,  Euphrosyne 
standing  on  the  hearth  in  her  glittering  gown, 
bowing  him  adieu  with  the  air  of  a  Queen 
concluding  an  audience. 

Mr.  Meynell  detained  the  Yicar  one  moment 
while  he  put  the  promised  cheque  into 
Euphrosyne's     hands.      She    looked    at    the 
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signature  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Ah,  there  is 
use  in  a  name  like  that!"  she  cried.  "How 
good  it  looks,  and  how  respectable!  I  will 
fling  it  in  the  face  of  that  idiot  manager." 

Oliver  paused  again  on  the  door- step,  and 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  extracted  a  thin  little 
book  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  and  then  left 
her  alone. 

She  made  use  of  her  solitude  to  contemplate 
the  cheque  a  moment  longer  affectionately, 
then  picked  up  the  small  tract  and  examined 
it  curiously.  She  read  it  all  through  atten- 
tively, looked  at  it  all  round  with  a  puzzled 
face,  as  if  trying  to  arrive  at  the  motive  of  the 
gift ;  finally,  taking  up  the  discarded  pen- 
holder, she  inscribed,  in  a  neat  flourish  across 
the  title-page  : 

"  Hommage  a  Euphrosyne  "  de  la  part  de 

Son  humble  Serviteur, 

Oliver  Meynell, 

carefully  copying  the  signature  from  the 
cheque. 

Then  she  stuck  it  prominently  in  the 
chimney-glass  for  the  edification  of  future 
visitors  and  the  further  discomfiture  of  her 
foe  the  manager. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ROSES    SHALL    BE    WHERE    EOSES    WEEE. 


S  that  the  end  of  the  story  ?"  asked 
Randolf.  He  knew  the  truth  at 
last.  Eustace  had  had  his  way. 
and  Lord  Alt  car,  with  low  voice  and  averted 
face,  had  given  him  in  brief  the  facts  of  his 
withheld  inheritance.  He  had  listened  with  a 
curious,  sad,  half-indifferent  smile,  his  eyelids 
wearily  dropped  over  his  bright  blue  eyes, 
making  no  sign  at  first  except  to  stretch  out  a 
long  wasted  hand,  and  let  it  fall  on  his  father's 
knee  with  a  half-deprecating,  half- caressing 
motion. 

"  So  Alt  car  is  actually  mine  ?"  the  faint 
voice  went  on.  "  It  seems  odd  to  think  of. 
Xot    that   I    shall  want    much  of  it,    or   for 
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long.  This  room  for  a  few  weeks,  or  days, 
more,  and  then  a  corner  in  the  churchyard 
•over  there." 

"  Don't,  lad,  don't  !"  pleaded  Lord  Altcar, 
clutching  the  thin  hand  in  his  great  powerful 
grasp. 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  it,  too,"  he  went  on 
meditatively.  "  It  would  have  been  almost 
Letter  to  have  told  me  when  1  came  of 
age." 

"  So  Eustace  said,  but  I  wouldn't  listen  to 
him.  He  wanted  you  to  know  it  as  soon  as  he 
did.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  trusted  3-ou,  but 
I  feared — I  knew  how  the  telling  of  a  secret  is 
iis  the  letting  out  of  water  ;  first  a  drop,  a 
driblet,  then  a  stream  that  no  man  can  stem. 
I've  blundered  throughout  somehow,  and  I  can 
take  the  sharpest  words  you  like  to  give  me, 
for  I  have  done  you  wrong — but  it  was  for 
her  sake." 

''Father!"  looking  up  astonished.  "You 
don't  think  I  wanted  the  money  ?  Don't  you 
see  I  could  have  made  some  arrangement — 
signed  some  deed  that  should  have  set  it  right 
again  ?" 
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His  father  only  answered  by  a  sigh  that  was 
a  groan,  and  hid  his  face. 

"  It's  not  too  late  now,"  and  Randolf  s  weak 
voice  rose  with  a  shade  of  animation.  "  It  was 
money  that  was  left  to  me — not  land  or  any- 
thing he  could  tie  up  for  another  generation. 
I  don't  want  poor  little  Esmee  to  be  a  great 
heiress  either.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  I 
can  do.  I  must  make  my  will  in  any  case — 
and  at  once.  There  is  little  time  enough  to 
waste." 

Lord  Altcar  fairly  fled  from  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  two  brothers  together. 

They  were  not  in  Randolf  s  old  beloved  den 
in  the  highest  gable-nook  of  the  house,  nor  yet 
the  great  guest-chamber  which  he  and  Amy 
had  occupied  before,  but  a  disused  sitting- 
room  adjoining  the  library  that  the  boys  had 
considered  their  own  special  domain  in  days  of 
vore.  There  was  still  over  the  high  mantel- 
piece  a  trophy  of  whips,  fishing-rods,  and  foils; 
some  amateur  attempts  at  bird-stuffing  under 
glass,  on  a  high  shelf ;  and  the  cupboards 
round  the  walls  contained  vestiges  of  sundry 
youthful  arts  and   industries.       Eustace  had 
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routed  out  some  discarded  tools  for  wood- 
carving,  and  was  at  work  copying  a  damaged 
fragment  of  oak  panelling  from  the  Church. 
Lady  Altcar's  reading-table  and  shaded  lamp 
stood  in  the  broad  window,  where  her  wheeled 
chair  had  its  accustomed  place,  and  Mary 
Liddell's  work-frame  and  basket  of  silks  was 
near.  It  seemed  a  centre  of  home  comfort  and 
interests,  rather  than  a  chamber  of  death,  as  it 
too  certainly  was.  None  knew  it  more  surely 
than  Randolf  himself,  from  the  day  when  they 
brought  him  home  and  laid  him  there. 

"  Poor  old  Pater !  he  takes  it  hard.  I  hadn't 
a  notion  that  he  cared  for  me  so.  I'm  glad  I 
haven't  known  this  all  these  years,  too.  I'm 
such  a  forgetful  fellow — who  can  tell  the 
mischief  I  mightn't  have  made  ?  No  fear  of 
that  now  for  the  future." 

"  You  poor  old  fellow,  don't  be  so  cut  up 
about  saying  good-bye  to  me.  Won't  you 
believe  that  it's  better  that  I  should  leave  off 
while  my  happiness  lasts,  rather  than  outlive 
it  all,  as  I  might  do  ?     Who  knows " 

Here  the  doctor  was  announced,  and  a 
cheery  young  surgeon  from  Ingildyke,  a  new- 
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comer,  to  whom  Randolf  had  taken  a  sudden 
fancy,  came  in,  fresh  and  rosy  from  his  ride 
through  the  frosty  air,  and  Eustace  left  him 
with  his  patient. 

During  his  visit  he  maintained  the  hopeful, 
capable  air  that  was  potent  tonic  in  itself  to 
more  than  half  his  patients  ;  but  outside  with 
Eustace,  it  faded  away  to  an  expression  of 
grave  pity. 

"Poor  fellow  !  Is  he  anxious  about  himself, 
Mr.  Stannard  ?  I  notice  that  he  never  asks  me 
a  single  question  now.  It  was  a  relief  at  first, 
but  may  mean  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  worst."  Eustace  nodded  speechlessly, 
but  his  eyes  appealed  for  a  word  of  comfort. 
It  did  not  come.  u  Those  great  strong  muscular 
men  are  always  the  hardest  hit,  and  Colonel 
Stannard  had  gone  through  enough  to  slay  a 
giant  before  he  gave  in.  He  brought  the  seeds 
of  fever  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  instead  of 
coming  home  and  putting  himself  under  treat- 
ment, like  a  reasonable  being,  he  tells  me  he 
went  off  on  a  fortnight's  leave,  travelling  day 
and  night  to  see  Mrs.  Stannard  in  some  stuffy, 
undrained  little  hole  on  the  Riviera;  and  when 
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he  collapsed  there,  insisted  on  his  man  bring- 
ing him  back  to  England  in  the  heart  of  the 
winter's  cold.  It  was  madness — sheer  mad- 
ness. Many  a  worn-out  old  farm-hand  has  a 
better  chance  in  a  struggle  with  death  than 
he." 

Eustace  assented  sorrowfully.  The  doctor 
had  yet  another  word  to  say. 

"  I  could  have  hoped  something  from  his 
temperament.  He  ought  to  be,  judging  by  his 
looks,  one  of  those  men  filled  with  the  love  of 
life  and  its  pleasures,  who  cling  hard  to  it, 
won't  give  in  or  believe  that  the  end  has  come. 
They  meet  the  doctor  half-way,  just  as  the 
opposite  natures  side  with  Death  against  him. 
Colonel  Stannard  doesn't  want  to  live.  Why 
is  that  V  and  the  doctor's  sharp  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  the  other's  face. 

Eustace  only  answered  with  a  sad  look. 
The  words  had  set  before  him  a  truth  that  he 
had  been  dimly  guessing  at  for  some  time, 
and  yet  turned  from  as  incredible.  Randolf, 
of  all  men  !  He  to  give  up  life  in  disgust 
and  heart- sickness  !  What  could  it  mean  ? 
"  Better  to  leave  off  now  while  my  happiness 
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lasts."      Did  he   fear   to   outlive  it  ?      Who 
could  tell  ? 

Not  Amy,  apparently.  She  poured  forth 
her  soul  on  tinted  scented  sheets  of  foreign 
post,  besieging  Eustace  for  daily,  hourly 
reports  ;  almost  indignant  with  him  for  not 
tixing  precisely  the  date  of  her  husband's 
recovery.  "  I  can  make  no  plans  as  it  is 
now,"  she  bewailed,  "  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  we  may  accept  the  Maxwells' 
offer  of  their  house  for  next  season.  They 
must  know  before  January.  It's  very  trying 
not  to  know  what  to  look  forward  to.  Xo- 
body  knows  what  it  has  cost  me  to  be  so  far 
away  from  all  I  love  ;  but  it  is  not  for  my 
own  sake  alone  that  I  must  study  my  health 
a  little.  Another  winter  at  home,  after  all  I 
went  through  in  the  summer,  would  have 
killed  me,  I  believe.  To  indulge  my  feelings 
now,  and  fly  home  to  my  dearest  Eandolf, 
would  be  mere  selfishness.  Besides,  I  feel 
bound  to  the  Maxwells.  It  was  quite  on  my 
account  they  made  up  the  party  to  come  here. 
How  could  we  tell  that  the  campaign  was 
going  to  end  so  soon?"  she  pleaded  injuredly; 
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"  or  that  Randolf  would  liave  been  so  foolish 
as  to  follow  me  here  ?  I  know  I  can  trust 
him  to  you,  dear  brother.  That  is  my  one 
comfort.  We  found  Mentone  horribly  dull, 
and  shall  try  Nice.  The  Maxwells  know  the 
very. best  people  in  the  English  set  there,  and 
the  shops  are  too  exquisite." 

No  ;  Amy  had  no  idea. 

He  watched  his  brother  with  new  anxiety 
the  rest  of  the  day.  It  passed  as  usual.  At 
the  accustomed  hour  Lady  Altcar  was  brought 
in  and  placed  where  her  eyes  could  rest  on  her 
son's  face,  and  his  hand  reach  her  caressingly 
now  and  then.  He  gave  her  his  customary 
cheery  report  of  himself,  trying  in  vain  to 
evade  the  clear,  sad  eyes  that  he  felt  read  the 
truth  unerringly  in  his  face.  Then  Mary 
Liddell  came  in  and  read  aloud  to  them,  and 
Lord  Altcar  tried  to  drop  in  casually  with 
some  small  news  of  the  day,  and  hurried  out 
again,  not  trusting  his  voice. 

During  all  this,  Randolf  dozed  or  watched 
them  interestedly,  or  now  and  then  tried  to 
talk  in  his  old  off-hand  fashion,  and  that  was 
the  most   trying   of  all.       The   second   post 
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brought  Amy's  regular  letter  and  a  box  of 
Nice  flowers,  roses,  mignonette,  and  carna- 
tions, with  which  Eandolf  strewed  his  bed, 
"  for  the  little  one  to  see  ;"  and  presently  Miss 
Stannard  made  her  appearance,  smiling  and 
rosy,  blue-ribboned,  with  the  freshest  of  pink 
cheeks  and  white  frocks,  in  the  arms  of  proud 
old  Aunt  Mamie. 

Her  appearance  at  Altcar  was  the  result  of 
sundry  minute  but  unobtrusive  perquisitions 
into  the  nursery  arrangements  that  resulted  in 
Lord  Altcars  hurrying  up  to  town  one  morn- 
ing, and  returning  at  night  in  triumph  with 
Aunt  Mamie,  and  cashiering  promptly  the 
elegant  creature  in  authority,  who  departed  in 
a  genteel  fury,  threatening  an  action  at  law 
forthwith  for  causeless  dismissal,  and  appeal- 
ing to  all  the  noble  families  whose  scions  she 
had  reared  to  bear  witness  to  this  injustice. 
So  good  old  Auntie  reigned  in  her  stead,  and 
Baby  Esmee  grew  big  and  handsome  and 
saucy,  the  one  great  joy  of  her  father  s  life. 
She  sat  on  his  bed  picking  up  blossom  after 
blossom  with  her  tinv  finders,  and  holding 
them  up  to  him   with  funny  little  noises   of 
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admiration  or  enquiry.  They  saw  him  sud- 
denly stretch  out  his  hand  for  one,  and  hold 
it  thoughtfully,  smiling.  Then  he  looked 
round  for  Eustace,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  checked  himself,  and  surrendered  the 
orange  bud  again  to  Esmee's  impatient  clutch. 
"  I  want  my  father,''  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
continuing  the  same  train  of  thought. 

Randolf's  request  to  his  father  was  an 
urgent  one.  The  telegraph  was  set  to  work, 
and  the  carriage  met  the  last  train  and  brought 
back  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Lord 
Altcar's  London  solicitors. 

He  staj^ed  all  next  day,  and  not  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  did  they  learn  the  result 
of  his  visit.  "  I've  made  my  will,"  Randolf 
announced  to  all  assembled  around  him.  "  It 
really  wasn't  such  a  formidable  business,  after 
all.  My  father  and  the  lawyers  had  arranged 
all  the  technicals  beforehand.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  listen  and  sign.  I've  left  you  some- 
thing, Mary  ;  I  can't  understand  why  you 
never  got  that  Egyptian  jewellery  I  sent  you, 
or  the  mother  her  embroideries.  Amy  got 
the  other  things  safe  enough.     What  do  you 
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think  I  have  left  you,  Eustace,  as  a  wedding- 
present  ?  I  hope  you  won't  decline  it,"  and 
he  toyed  restlessly  with  his  little  girl's  downy 
curls.  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  wee 
woman  ?  Will  you  and  your  Rose  be  her 
guardians  ?  I  don't  want  to  slight  her 
mother,"  he  went  on  anxiously,  "  but  she  is 
too  young,  and  says  herself  the  burden  of 
responsibility  is  too  much  for  her.  No ;  I 
don't  think  she  will  grudge  you  the  charge. 
You  once  promised  me  to  take  care  of  her. 
She  has  plenty  of  friends  of  her  own  now. 
Take  my  little  child  instead,  Eustace — you 
and  your  Rose." 

"  When  the  time  comes,"  was  all  Eustace 
could  say. 

Esmee  stretched  out  her  baby  arms  to  him 
from  her  throne  on  the  pillow,  a  white  blossom 
crumpled  up  in  her  fat  white  fingers. 

"There!  Do  you  see  what  she  is  giving 
you  ?"  and  Randolf  gave  a  shaky  laugh. 
"  What  I  put  in  her  sash  yesterday.  It 
comes  to  help  me  to  broach  the  subject.  An 
orange-blossom !  Eustace,  when  are  you  going 
to  get  married  ?" 
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"  The  first  week  in  January." 

Randolf  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "Why 
should  you  wait  so  long?  I  did  look  forward 
to  being  at  your  wedding,  old  boy.  The  New 
Year !  When  I  shall  hardly  see  the  old  year 
out !  Are  you  waiting  on  my  account  ?  What 
sense  is  there  in  it  V 

It  had  been  on  his  account,  though  they 
could  not  tell  him  so. 

u  Let  it  be  sooner,"  he  pleaded,  with  his 
old  impetuosity.  "  Can't  you  get  a  special 
licence'?  Can't  it  be  to-morrow,  or  next 
week?"  He  stopped,  sighing  impatiently, 
and  said  no  more  till  they  were  alone. 
"Can't  it  be  done?  Promise  me  to  go  and 
talk  it  over  with  Eose.  I  want  to  see  you 
married  before  I  die." 

*  Eustace  had  plenty  of  business  at  St. 
Fridolin's,  if  excuse  were  needed.  Mr.  Ren- 
wick  was  now  in  charge  while  his  exchange 
with  Eustace  was  being  effected,  and  the  two 
had  much  to  consult  upon.  So  up  to  town 
he  went  right  willingly. 

Randolf  beguiled  the  time  of  his  absence 
by    settling    the    details    of    the    ceremony. 
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"  Tell  Rose  I  want  her  in  all  her  finery," 
he  had  said — "  gown,  bridesmaids,  and  all  ; 
and  a  wedding-breakfast,  mother.  No  shirk- 
ing or  stinting  on  my  account.  Triumphal 
arches,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  at  night. 
Eustace  need  not  protest,  or  try  to  get  out  of 
it  now — now  that  he  is  really  the  heir,"  he 
ended,  under  his  breath. 

They  promised  him  all  he  wished,  and  he 
lay  with  flushed  cheek  and  shining  eyes  count- 
ing over  the  guests  that  were  to  be  bidden, 
and  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  "  made 
up  just  for  the  day,"  till  far  into  the 
night. 

Eustace  was  at  his  bedside  by  morning's 
light,  and  found  him  many  degrees  worse 
than  when  he  left  him. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?"  he  asked  so  wearily 
as  to  seem  almost  indifferent. 

"  Next  week,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  That  is  as  I0112  as  I  can  wait,"  was  all  he 
answered. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  four  days  later, 
when  the  first  snow  is   falling,  Altcar  holds 
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a  mighty  gathering  under   its   white-hooded 
roof-tree. 

Randolf,  awake  and  eager  from  early  dawn, 
is  being  dressed  by  his  servant  and  Eustace, 
slowly  and  with  long  intervals  of  rest  between 
each  stage.  He  has  had  to  give  up  the  notion 
of  rising  from  his  bed,  and  has  to  content 
himself  with  being  trimmed  and  shaved  and 
put  into  his  scarlet  tunic  and  sash. 

"  The  world  is  making  itself  w^hite  for  your 
wedding,"  he  says,  laughing  and  looking  at 
the  heaped- up  window-sill. 

"  And  you  look  like  the  bridegroom," 
answers  Eustace,  adjusting  his  white  pillows, 
and  covering  the  bed  with  a  white  bear- 
skin. 

Four  stalwart  labourers  enter  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  from  the  great  white  tower 
of  St.  Anne's,  and  lift  the  light  bed  through 
to  the  library,  converted  into  a  temporary 
chapel.  Its  deep  recesses  are  heaped  with 
tall  white  lilies  and  green  foliage;  and  Aunt 
Mamie,  coming  in,  resplendent  and  picturesque, 
adds  yet  another  touch  of  bridal  whiteness 
as  she  places  on  his  coverlet  his  little  baby 
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daughter.  At  the  far  end  a  small  concnwa- 
tion  is  already  gathered :  neighbours  and 
tenants  ;  Mrs.  Bates  and  her  subordinates 
a-flutter  with  satin  ribbons  and  flowery 
breast-knots  ;  Mrs.  Goodliffe  from  St.  Frido- 
lin's,  in  the  stiffest  of  silk  and  her  real  lace 
lappets.  There  is  another  representative  of 
St.  Fridolin's  at  hand  :  Mr.  Paramount,  erect, 
spruce,  and  dignified  as  befits  his  new  posi- 
tion. A  private  request  from  his  Yicar,  a 
ready  assent  from  the  great  banker,  and  the 
world  has  changed  for  him.  Mr.  Meynell 
may  think  it  no  great  boon  that  he  has 
granted — a  modest  post  with  a  promise  of 
a  pension  on  retirement — but  to  the  disap- 
pointed little  man  it  means  position,  inde- 
pendence, security — all  the  lost  household 
gods  of  his  good  days  brought  back  in 
triumph,  and  set  up  in  their  shrines  once 
again.  He  is  part  of  Meynell,  Meynell,  and 
Mott  now,  and  young  Mr.  Ebden  has  no 
power  to  vex  his  spirit  more.  Birdie  leans 
on  his  arm,  a  little  shrinking  figure  in  white 
fur  and  cashmere.  She  has  longed  for  and 
dreaded  this  day.     It  is  a  kind  thought  of 
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Rose's  to  bring  her  there.  She  and  Edric 
must  meet  sometime,  and  the  occasion  will 
help  to  pass  off  any  embarrassment.  So  she 
is  there,  starting  at  every  footfall,  and  longing 
to  hide  herself  from  all  eyes,  till  Mary  Liddell 
comes  to  greet  and  reassure  her,  and  find  her 
a  shadowed  nook  whence  she  can  see,  herself 
unseen.  Mary  is  in  shimmering  satin  and 
soft  grey  feathers,  like  the  meek  domestic 
little  dove  that  she  is,  looking  shy  and  be- 
comingly fluttered,  as  conscious  of  a  personal 
interest  in  the  coming  ceremony,  and  terribly 
disconcerted  by  some  confidential  reference  to 
her  by  Mrs.  Goodliffe  concerning  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Vicarage — "  which  I  am 
aware  does  not  look  now  as  it  will  do  when 
it  has  a  lady  at  its  head " — making  Mary 
blush  to  the  very  tips  of  her  slim,  grey- 
gloved  fingers,  and  retreat  hastily  to  receive 
the  next  comers.  Enter  the  one  bridesmaid — 
Hester — splendid  in  velvet  and  satin  of  wall- 
flower tints  of  orange  and  brown,  with  Sir 
John  in  full  magnificence. 

11  Full  dress  !     That's  three  times  this  year 
I've  had  to  get  into  uniform.     What  do  you 
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think  a  man's  made  of,  to  stand  it  ¥'  he  has 
groaned  ;  but  Hester  is  relentless. 

Xow  there  is  an  anxious  pause,  and  the  door 
opens  wide.  It  is  to  admit  Lady  Altcar,  veiled 
in  white  and  sparkling*  with  diamonds,  on 
wmose  lap  Mary  has  laid  a  bunch  of  white 
roses.  Eustace  guides  her  in  and  places  her 
beside  his  brother's  couch  ;  then,  followed  by 
another  figure  in  scarlet  and  gold  ("  My  son's 
Captain,"  Mr.  Paramount  tells  everybody 
within  reach,  confidentially  :  "  distinguished 
himself  at  Kassassin "),  takes  up  his  place 
before  the  extemporised  altar,  and  awaits  his 
bride. 

Then  for  the  last  time  the  great  door  swings 
open  wide,  and,  leaning  on  Lord  Altcar's  arm, 
she  enters,  and  with  her  a  sudden  burst  of 
wintry  sunshine. 

•W  TT  *K  "Jp  '/? 

"  It  is  a  farewell,"  says  Hester.  "  There  is 
a  note  of  sadness  in  the  very  clash  of  those 
bells."  She  is  standing  in  the  window  of  the 
deserted  library,  whence  a  few  minutes  since 
she  and  her  companion  have  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  bride  and  groom  on  their  brief 
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honeymoon.  "It  is  farewell  to  St.  Frido- 
lin's." 

"  Why  not  ?"  says  Edric,  unsympathetic- 
ally.  "  There  must  be  an  end  as  well  as  a 
beginning  to  everything.  St.  Fridolin's  has 
had  its  turn  of  being  everybody's  first  idea.  I 
wonder  when  mine  is  to  come  ?" 

"  You  are  not  going  to  resume  that  old 
subject,"  says  Hester,  severely.  "  It's  quite 
time  there  should  be  an  end  to  that.  You 
cannot  have  anything  fresh  to  say." 

"  But  I  have.  You  are  bound  to  marry 
into  the  Royal  Denbigh  some  day,  you 
know " 

"  Granted.     And  then  V 

"  Brown  is  going  to  retire  next  month. 
Carroll's  engaged  to  an  Austrian  Countess. 
The  choice  is  at  last  narrowed  to  me  or  a 
subaltern.  Hester,  you  once  wanted  to  take 
my  affairs  in  hand  and  set  them  to  rights  for 
me " 

"  And  you  wouldn't  let  me.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that." 

"  Nor  I  the  lesson  of  pluck  and  pertinacity 
you  instilled  into  me  then.     Fm  resolved  to 
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act  upon  it  now,  and  better  the  instruction. 
I'm  like  the  drowning  man  whose  life  you 
have  saved  ;  you  are  morally  responsible  for  my 
future.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  much,  but  think 
what  you  could  make  of  me  !  Hester,  when 
will  you  take  me  in  hand  for  good  and  all?" 

"  When  you  can  offer  me  the  command  of 
the  regiment."  And  the  bargain  is  sealed  on 
the  spot. 

There  is  an  echo  of  the  wedding-peal  far 
away  in  smoky  St.  Fridolin's,  where  up  aloft 
in  the  cold  brief  sunshine  the  bell  does  its 
wildest  and  wickedest  as  old  Totterdale  puts  a 
whole  heartful  of  goodwill  into  every  tug  of 
the  rope.  The  wedding  feast,  lacking  at 
Altcar,  is  to  be  held  at  the  Vicarage.  There 
is  a  mysterious  hint  of  great  doings  to 
come  when  the  bride  can  take  her  share  in 
them,  but  her  friends  round  St.  Fridolin's  are 
well  content  as  it  is.  They  have  lost  their 
Vicar.  The  Kino-  is  dead;  but  lono*  live  the 
King!  Mr.  Ken  wick  has  made  good  way 
amongst  them  already,  and  will  be  the  more 
popular,  as  he  will  be  a  happier  man  than 
Eustace  has  ever  been  there. 
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And  the  pretty  story  of  Rose's  work  there 
and  her  beauty  and  her  marriage  will  be  a 
short-lived  romance,  brightening  many  a  dingy 
life  for  a  day,  as  do  the  roses  she  has  sent  as 
her  parting  gift  to  all. 

Sweet  Queen  Eose  !  Fair  Queen  of  Roses  ! 
I  would  fain  hold  you  with  my  pen-tip  awhile 
longer  in  my  sight  ere  you  pass  from  me  into 
the  Land  of  Lost  Fancies. 

In  vain,  in  vain.  Fainter  and  more 
shadowy  grow  the  dream-forms  that  have  borne 
me  company  so  long.  Edric  with  his  bright 
boyish  smile  answering  the  glance  of  Hester's 
bright  eyes — Elsie's  little  wistful  face.  Even 
the  grey  old  walls  of  St.  Fridolin's  are  totter- 
ing and  melting  away  with  a  clang  of  wedding- 
bells  dying  in  the  air  above  them.  One  last 
smile  from  a  fair  face — a  handful  of  scattered 
rose-petals  turning  into  snowflakes  as  they  fall 
— and  the  vision  fades  and  my  story  ends. 


THE    END. 
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